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FOREWORD i Er 


Some twenty years ago, Kingsley Davis described the sociological or structural 
factors (reviewed by David Matza in this volume) which made for youth-adult 
conflict. But even 19 million individual rebellious adolescents do not add up 
to an army or even a resistance movement. They add up—as so many of the 
articles in this volume indicate—to bearers of a conservative (Reiss), traditional 
(Bealer-Willets) culture which, far from rejecting adult values, pays them the 
supreme compliment of imitating or borrowing them and adapting them to its own 
needs. Teen-age culture, even in its contrapuntal forms, is an adaptation (Matza, 
Reiss) or prototype (Dansereau) or caricature (Bealer-Willets) of adult culture. 
This volume might well be viewed, therefore, as a picture of adult culture today as 
reflected in the teen-age culture which it fosters. 

The first paper presents a general over-all view of teen-age culture in its 
archetypical form, including its material aspects—clothes, recreational equipment, 
automobiles—and its nonmaterial aspects—values and attitudes. It makes a 
distinction between the younger teen-age culture, which has a large lower class 
component, and the older teen-age culture, which, because it is carried by college 
students, has a larger upper-middle class component. 

The paper by Charles Brown presents teen-age culture as it reveals itself in 
the recently burgeoning teen-type magazine which is, in effect, written by teen- 
agers themselves. Teen-type magazines highlight the importance of fun and 
popularity as values in teen-age culture. 

The spread of teen-age culture to England and Europe suggests that the condi- 
tion which give rise to it are not peculiarly American but, rather, characteristic 
of any culture which is sufficiently affluent to afford a leisure class of teen-agers; 
John Mays shows that the English and European versions of teen-age culture 
are similar, if not identical, to that of the United States. 

The second main subdivision of this volume examines the values of teen-age 
culture in more depth. Coleman documents the relatively great value placed on 
athletics, as compared with intellectual achievement, and explains it in terms of 
the basic functions performed by it. He suggests that the same functions might 
well be performed by games based on electronic computers. Dansereau finds 
teen-age culture to be a probable prototype of adult culture in which life must 
be organized around leisure rather than around work and in which the work that 
remains is largely of the kind which involves manipulation of people rather than 
of things. As a training ground -for adjustment to this world, he finds the 
leisure-dominated culture of the teen-ager quite functional. The sexual code 
which teen-agers have evolved for themselves in which the criterion of what is - 
right and proper inheres in the nature of the relationship rather than in institutional 
sanctions is analyzed in the paper by Ira Reiss. 

Variations on the archetypical theme are presented in the third part of this 
volume. Bealer and Willets train their microscope on rural versions of teen-age 
culture. They examine three kinds of rebellion—against tradition, against parental 
norms, and against parents-as-people. On the basis of their own longitudinal 
research, they report some surprising findings. As the more urban-oriented leave 
rural areas, the differences between rural and urban young people become greater 
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rather than less. The culture of the remaining rural young people is not character- 
ized by rebellion; it is conservative and traditional. The issues, when they arise 
between them and parents-as-people, are primarily matters of timing rather than 
of values. Ethnic factors are explored in the next two papers. The child in 
ethnic groups in the past was exposed to two competing cultures, one represented 
by his family and its ethnic community and the other by that of his peers; the 
effect of the first was separatist, of the second, homogenizing. Francis Janni 
tackles the problem of the influence, if any, of ethnicity on participation in teen- 
age culture among teen-agers of Italian background and shows that the teen-ager 
of today is so far removed from his ethnic background that it in no way affects 
his participation in teen-age culture. Those who pander to teen-age tastes do 
not have to worry about competition from ethnic cultures. , David Boroff analyzes 
the way Jewish teen-agers handle the problems of ethnicity, showing that though 
they are accommodating themselves more and more to prevailing American norms, 
there still remain persistent pockets of ethnic uniqueness. From the tension | 
between dominant American teen-age patterns and older ethnic attitudes, Jewish 
teen-agers have created a culture which displays an unexpected measure of stability 
and elasticity. Joseph Himes documents the distortion of teen-age culture as it 
filters through barriers of poverty and racial discrimination. He finds prestige 
distinctions especially salient among Negro teen-agers, the culture of the low 
prestige teen-ager tending to channel frustrations into interpersonal aggression, that 
of the higher prestige teen-ager into attacks on discrimination. 

The contrapuntal aspects of teen-age culture are explored in the final section 
of this volume. David Matza gives an over-all historical background and analysis 
of three forms which teen-age contracultures may take, each one, however, borrow- 
ing or adapting one or several themes or strands which are of long standing in 
the cultural history of the West, resulting in either a delinquent, a beat, or a 
radical version of teen-age culture. David Bordua pursues the analysis of the 
delinquent version of teen-age culture further, presenting a critique of four current 
approaches. He finds current analyses, in contrast with those of Thrasher in 
the 1920’s and 1930's, attributing desperation rather than fun to the delinquent 
subculture. 

Every reader will note glaring omissions. One, at least, requires explanation. 
Two papers discuss the effect of ethnicity, including religion, on teen-age culture, 


` but there is no special paper on religion in teen-age culture. The reason is that, 


although all major denominations devote a considerable portion of their resources 
to programs for young people, their programs reflect adult culture, and the teen- 
ager participates not as a teen-ager but as a person with a clear-cut status in 
an adult-made pattern. The religion of teen-age culture as such may be said to 
be the cult of popular personalities, singers, actors, and performers of all kinds. 
In the press which caters to teen-age publics, little if any preoccupation with 
conventional religion is‘sshown. However involved a teen-ager might be in religious 
problems, it is as a neophyte in adult culture rather than as a participant in 
teen-age culture. 

As special editor, I wish to express my thanks to the contributors to this volume, 
all of whom, in my opinion, have made genuine contributions to our understanding 
of the way our society functions in this, the seventh decade of the twentieth 
century, 

JESSIE BERNARD 


Teen-Age Culture: An Overview 


By Jessie BERNARD 





Asstract: Teen-age culture is a product of affluence: 
we can afford to keep a large population in school through 
high school. The teen-age culture of younger adolescents is 
characteristically lower class, that of older teen-agers, upper 
middle class. The material traits of teen-age culture include 
certain kinds of clothes, automobiles, and the paraphernalia 
of sports and recreation. Teen-agers constitute an impor- 
tant market; advertisers are in a coalition with them if parents 
protest. The nonmaterial culture traits include a special lan- 
guage. There also is great emphasis on fun and popularity. 
Popular songs reflect the preoccupation of teen-agers with love 
in its various stages. Political concern is not characteristic of 
teen-age culture, but, when they are asked for opinions, teen- 
agers reflect those of their class backgrounds. Class pervades 
all aspects of teen-age culture from clothes to taste in moving 
pictures to hangouts to activities. In teen-age society, as in 
the larger world, a substantial proportion are alienated, out- 
siders, rejected. At the college level, the old “rah-rah” 
culture is giving way to more serious vocational and academic 
cultures. If this trend continues, teen-age culture may end 
with high school graduation; at the college level, young people 
will be more adult. At the same time, however, it appears 
that children enter teen-age culture at an earlier age. So long 
as we can afford to support a large leisure class of youngsters, 
teen-age culture in some form ‘or other will continue. 


Jessie Bernard, Ph.D., State College, Pennsylvania, is Professor of Sociology at the 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania. She has written exten- 
sively in the field of community, marriage, and the family. 
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HE 1961 teen-agers were born be- 
tween 1942 arid 1948. They are, 
therefore, the war babies and the post- 
war babies, the advance guard of the 
: great baby boom. “Many are atomic- 
age youngsters, born after Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 
There were an estimated 19 million 
teen-agers in 1959.1 About one seventh 
of them were nonwhite, mostly Negro. 
Most of them, over 57 per cent, lived 
in cities; only about 21 per -cent lived 
on farms. The others, about 22 per 
cent, lived in rural nonfarm communi- 
ties. 


CHRONOLOGICAL AND CULTURAL 
TEEN-AGE 


Not all teen-agers participate in the 
teen-age culture. Those who are in the 
civilian Jabor force (4,419,000 in Janu- 
ary 1961), who are in the armed 
services (about 904,000), or who are 
married (about 1,206,000 in 1959)— 
something like 614 million all told—are 
chronologically, but not necessarily cul- 


turally, teen-agers. They are neophytes. 


in\the adult culture of our society. 
They may share some aspects of teen- 
age culture, but, for the most part, they 
are expected to perform adult roles in 
adult dress. Teen-age culture is essen- 
tially the culture of a leisure class. 


Class selectivity by age 


The figures just given are important 
because they reflect a class selectivity in 
teen-age culture by age. Youngsters of 
lower socioeconomic classes are in the 
teen-age culture only in their early 
teens. They are more likely than chil- 
_ dren of higher socioeconomic class to 
enter the labor force or the armed forces 


1 This figure includes Alaska but not Ha- 
waji. It was arrived at by assuming that the 
proportion of 13- and 14-year-old youngsters 
in the 10-14 age bracket was the same in 
1959 as in 1950 and applying it to 1959 
estimates. 


TABLE 1—Provortion or TEEN-AGERS IN 
ScHoot By SEX, 1959 ° 














14-15 16-17 18-19 
YEARS OF YEARS OF YEARS OF 
AGE AGE AGE 
Males 97.8% 84.8% 45.6% 
Females 97.0% 81.0% 29.2% 





or to get married soon after high school - 


and, thus, to disappear into the adult 
world. This exit from the teen-age 
world by youngsters of lower class back- 
ground means that those who remain 
are disproportionately from the higher 
socioeconomic class background. 

The drastic nature of this class selec- 
tivity by age in teen-age culture can be 
seen in the proportions of the several 
age groupings that are in school and, 
hence, able to participate in it. In 1959 
the proportions of teen-agers still in 
school were as shown in Table 1. 
Practically all children, then, regardless 
of class, are in the teen-age culture of 
the younger years; less than half are in 
the teen-age culture of the later teens. 
By. and large, therefore, the teen-age 


culture of the younger years is more 


colored by lower socioeconomic class 
standards; that of the later years, by 
higher. And, as contrasted with, let us 
say, thirty years ago, the lower socio- 
economic classes are of increasing im- 
portance. It should be noted, also, 
that later teen-age culture is predomi- 
nantly a male phenomenon. ‘The teen- 
age culture of the early teens is, there- 
fore, a lower-middle class phenomenon, 
in which girls are equally involved with 
boys; that of the later teens is an upper- 
middlé class phenomenon, in which 


2 The proportion of teen-age males in school 
rose between 1930 and 1958 frora 93 to 99 per 
cent for 14-year-olds, from 85 to 96 per cent 
for 15~year-olds, from 66 to 88 per cent for 
16-year-olds, from 47 to 74 per cent for 17- 
year-olds, and from 31 to 43 per cent for 
18-year-olds. 
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young men outnumber young women by 
about half. The differences are mainly 
in matters of taste. Money is required 
in both lower and higher class teen-age 


cultures. The differences arise in the 


ways the money is spent. 


A Propuct oF AFFLUENCE 


Our teen-age culture—in contradis- 
tinction to the teen-age culture of the 
past or of other societies—is a product 
of affluence. It is possible because our 
society can afford a large leisure class 
of youngsters not in the labor force but 
yet consumers on a vast scale, or, if in 
the labor force, free to spend their earn- 
ings on themselves? And they spend 
it primarily on clothes, cosmetics,* 
recreational paraphernalia, records, cars, 
travel, and other leisure class goods and 
services." 


Material aspects 


Clothes are an important part of teen- 
age culture. Industry first discovered 
the profitable teen-age consuming mar- 
ket in this area. Clothes were once 
sized and styled very simply—little-girl 
‘dresses, for example, until about age 
thirteen or fourteen and misses and 
women’s thereafter. The common 
lament of mothers and their teen-age 
daughters was that there was nothing 


3 Young women under 20 spend 4% billion 
dollars, and, as one of the editors of Seventeen 
points out, they have no income taxes, no rent, 
no insurance premiums to take out of this 
sum; they have it all for themselves. Sigana 
Earle, in a talk at the Michigan Home Eco- 


nomics Association convention, April 30, 1960, 


at Michigan State University. 

# Allegedly $20,000,000 is spent annually on 
lipstick, $25,000,000 on deodorants, and 
$9,000,000 on home permanents. 

5 They spent 38 per cent of their money on 
such items as transportation, grooming, books, 
newspapers, magazines, school supplies; 25 per 
cent on food; 16 per cent on entertainment; 
15 per cent on clothes; and 9 per cent on 
sports. Life Magazine, August 29, 1959, pp. 
78-85, 


suitable for the in-between age—once 
called the awkward age—when the girl 
was no longer a child but not yet a 
woman. Once industry discovered this 
market, the teen-age girl became one of 
the most catered-to segments of the 
buying public. Deb, sub-deb, sub-teen, 
and scores of other categories were de- 
veloped, sized, and styled—by the most 
talented designers—for her. Her figure, 
not that of the mature woman, became 
the norm of fashion. An analogous de- 
velopment occurred for boys, who once 
jumped from knickers to long trousers 
in one dramatic leap. “Ivy league” is 
now as important in clothes for teen- 
age boys as Jonathan Logan is for girls. 
Leather jackets and chinos are equally 
standard for the younger or lower socio- 
economic class boys. 

The importance of clothes in teen-age 
culture in the case of girls is illustrated 
by the following document: 


A girl should dress as the other girls do 
but with just a touch of individuality. If 
she is considered a good dresser, she wears 
labels. Her dresses are Lanz or Jonathan 
Logan. She wears shoes by Capezio for 
people who dare to be different. Her skirts 
are Pendleton and the right length and the 
sweaters to match are Garland. Her coat 
is a Lassie, and no good dresser uses any 
make-up but the current fad which usually 
alternates between Revlon and Coty. All 
of these labels show (1) that she has 
money, (2) that she is allowed to spend 
it on her choices, and (3) that those 
choices: are ones of quality. 


The automobile is another basic trait 
in the material culture of teen-agers. It 
is taken for granted that every teen-ager 
will learn to drive and that, if he does 
not have a car of his own, individually 
or as member of a group, he will cer- 
tainly have access to one. In one com- 
munity, a car-dealer takes it for granted 
that when a boy reaches the age of 
sixteen he will be in the market for a 
used car. There were some 144 million 
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cars owned by teen-agers in 1960. The 
number of licensed ‘drivers was, of 
course, much greater—some 5.9 million 
in 1958, or 7.2 per cent of all drivers— 
and they did 5 per cent of all- driving 
done. The psychological and social 
problem aspects of the automobile are 
important but do not concern us here; 
the cultural aspect, however, is interest- 
ing and relevant:7 


. .. automobiles have become a factor 
of great importance in adolescent culture. 
For example, in many cities it is an ac- 
cepted pattern that in order to date a girl, 
a boy must be able to provide a car for 
transportation; she may not go in a cab or 
allow herself and’her date to be driven by 
parents. To many boys the car itself be- 
comes a dominant motivating force. 
Having acquired a car for transportation, 
socialization, and dating, a boy becomes so 
involved in its care and upkeep he has little 
time or interest left for other activities. .. . 
“For many, the clubhouse on wheels is a 
medium for holding a party. .. .” 


Popular records—$75,000,000 worth 

annually—constitute another important 
.trait in teen-age culture; thé contents 

will be analyzed below. Bongo drums, 
athletic equipment, high fidelity phono- 
graphs, travel, camping are other ele- 
ments which loom large in the material 
aspect of teen-age culture. 

To get these clothes, cars, bongo 
drums, record players, and cosmetics to 
the teen-agers, an enormous market has 
developed. It amounted to an esti- 
mated $10 billion in 1959 and was ex- 
pected to reach twice that amount by 
19708 The girls in this market have 
been called the “teen tycoons,” .the 
“more groups’”:® 

6 Ross A. McFarland and Roland C. Moore, 
“Youth and the Automobile,” in Values and 
Ideals of American Youth, Eli Ginzberg, ed. 
(Columbia University Press, 1961), pp. 171, 
172. 

T Ibid, pp. 173, 176. 

8 Life Magazine, August 29, 1959, pp. 78-85. 

9 Sigana Earle, of Seventeen, loc. cit. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 


They do and feel more than anybody else. 
They eat more. ... They wear more—high 
school and college girls buy 889 million 
dollars worth of clothes in the 60-day 
back-to-school period. They give more 
parties—at least once a month 744 million 
girls get together for some kind of social 
event and spend over 432 million dollars a 
year on party foods. . . . These girls are 
a power to reckon with. 


“ .. @ power to reckon with” 


The existence of this great leisure 
class with so much buying power at its 
disposal has had profound repercussions 
on the relationships between teen-agers 
and the adult world. They have had to 
be catered to. The values of teen-age 
culture become a matter of concern to 
the advertising industry. What teen- 
agers like and want, what they think is 
important. As contrasted with the 
traditional agencies charged with social- 
izing youngsters, the advertisers and 
the mass media flatter and cajole. They 
seek to create desires in order to satisfy, ` 
rather than, as the parent, teacher, or 
minister must often do, to discipline, 
restrict, or deny them. The advertiser 
is, thus, on the side of the teen-ager. 
“The things bought are determined by 
what the child wants rather than by 
what the parents want for him.” 
Coffee is encouraged, as is smoking, if 
not—as yet—drinking. In fact, the 
rebound of the cigarette industry after 
the first cancer scare in the 1960’s has 
been attributed to a big increase in 
teen-age smokers. The teen-age press 
—to be commented on in greater detail 
below—reflects values and standards 


which teen-agers. select for themselves, 


10 Chicago Tribune, reporting on Park 
Forest, cited in Population Bulletin, October 
1960, p. 140. 

11 Joseph Welch once pointed out that, in 
the tobacco advertisements beamed at teen- 
agers, the choice seems to them to be between 
brands rather than between smoking and not 
smoking. New York Times, February 26, 
1961. 
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rather than those selected for them. 
They have the money to call the tune; 
they are “patrons” of the arts and must, 
therefore, be catered to. 

The coalition of advertisers and teen- 
agers is, thus, buttressed not only by 
psychological props but also by eco- 
nomic ones, For, “if parents have any 
idea of organized revolt, it is already 
too late. Teen-age spending is so im- 
portant that such action would send 
quivers through the entire national eco- 
nomy.” !? Many parents feel that they 
are dealing with a piper who, though 
never pied, nevertheless draws childen 
after him. The teen-ager’s “relentless 
consumption”—to use Keynes’ phrase— 
is essential to the economy, and it is 
they who direct it, not their parents. 


NONMATERIAL TRAITS 


The language of teen-agers serves to 
maintain barriers between them and the 
outside world. This language may vary 
from community to community and 
from class to class. The following ex- 
pressions were current on one campus 
in 1961: “clod,” a person who is so- 
cially unacceptable by real collegiates; 
“tweedy,” fashionably dressed; “tweeded 
down,” dressed up; “rough and tough,” 
well-accepted individual; “whip,” to 
transport one’s self; “roomy,” room- 
mate; “wheels,” a car; “zowies,” happy 
surprises; “tough dresser,” a stunning 
dresser; “mickey mouse,” anything easy, 
as a college course. 

The values and preoccupations of 
teen-age culture may be discovered by 
analyzing those aspects of the mass 
media beamed directly to them: teen- 
age periodicals and popular records.** 

12 Life Magazine, August 29, 1959, p. 78. 

18 Teenagers share with adults moving pic- 
tures and television programs. ‘These media 
must reach as wide a public as possible, adult 
as well as adolescent; no American studio 
specializes in pictures for young people only. 
Although teen-agers go to movies about twice 
as often as the 20-29 age group and three 


The “tribal customs” of teen-age culture 
can best be observed in the teen-age 
hangout. 

Teen-agers constitute an important 


-set of publics as well as of markets. 


Children who used to have a hard time 
coming by pennies now have quarters 
and half dollars to spend on a bewilder- 
ing variety of periodicals beamed pri- 
marily at them. These range from 
highly technical magazines for hot rod 
and railroad buffs all the way to lonely- 
hearts-type magazines for shy little 
girls. Photography, sports, athletics, as 
well, of course, as pornography, have 
their publics also. The.teen-type maga- 
zine, characterized usually by the term 
“teen” in its title, reveals the major 
positive—fun and popularity—and neg- 
ative—overweight or underweight and 


. adolescent acne—values of its readers. 


How to be attractive in order to be 
popular in order to have fun is the 
major burden of their contents. The 
teen-type magazine differs from its slick 
counterparts—Seventeen and Made- 
moiselle, for example—in a way analo- 
gous to the way true-story magazines 
for adult women differ from the service- 
type women’s magazines. ‘The class 
background of these differing publics is 
revealed in the relative sophistication of 
the contents as well as in the nature of 
the advertising. The values, however, 
are the same in both class levels— 
beauty, fun, popularity. 

Popular songs, almost exclusively a 
teen-age cultural trait, have been sub- 


times as often as the 40-49 age group, their 
taste is not markedly different from that of 
adults of the same class, Television viewing 
declines between childhood and adolescence; 
preferences for blood-and-thunder, mysteries, 
cowboy stories, comedy, family programs re- 
main but make way in part for sports and 
adult drama. See George Gerbner, “Mass 
Communications and the Citizenship of Sec- 
ondary School Youth,” mimeographed report 
for the Interdisciplinary Study Group, Tufts 
Civic Education Center. l 
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jected to content analysis by several re- 
searchers. One author finds that they fit 
neatly into what he calls the drama of 
courtship. There is a Prologue which 


emphasizes wishing and dreaming. Act I 


deals with courtship, and songs in this 
category constitute about a third of 
all popular songs. Five scenes deal re- 
spectively with: direct approach, senti- 
mental appeal, desperation, questions 
and promises, impatience and surrender. 
Act II, contributing about 8 per cent of 
all lyrics, is on the honeymoon. The 
downward course of love, including 
about 14.5 per cent of the songs, is de- 
picted in four scenes of Act III: tempo- 
rary separation, hostile forces, threat of 
leaving, and final parting. Then, alas, 
Act IV concerns All Alone, about a 
fourth of the songs, in three scenes: 
pleading, hopeless love, and new begin- 
nings.* He found remarkable similari- 


ties wherever he turned for materials, 


the Hit Parade, lists of Song Hits, 
Country Song Roundup, or Rhythm 
and Blues. In all categories, courtship 
and downward course of love songs ac- 
counted for well over half of all songs. 

-The values of teen-age culture are 
also reflected in what is rewarded among 
high school students. Schools differ 
markedly, but there is great uniformity 
in one respect: athletic ability is far 
more rewarded and prized than intellec- 
tual ability.** James Coleman believes 
one factor involved is that, when an ath- 
lete shows great achievement, the school 
and the community share the honor; 
when a bright student shows great 
achievement, he does it as an individual 
and he alone share the honor; he may 
even be viewed as a rate-buster.?® 

14 Donald Horton, “The Dialogue of Court- 
ship in Popular Songs,” American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 62 (May 1957), p. 575. 

15 These studies are summarized in Recogni- 
tion of Excellence (Glencoe: Free Press, 1960), 
pp. 57-63. 

16 James S. Coleman, “The Adolescent Sub- 
culture and Academic Achievement,” American 


TRIBAL CUSTOMS 


Contrary to the pattern of past gen- 
erations, present-day teen-age boys and 
girls do not pass through a stage of 
withdrawal from one another. It has 
been found that as early as the fifth or 
sixth grades the sexes are already inter- 
ested in one another; dating may begin 
as early as age ten or eleven. This teen- 
age culture already has a set of sex 
mores of its own. Kissing games—spin 
the bottle and post office-—are very old; 
they antedate current teen-age culture 
by many years. What is new is pa- 
rental acceptance by many, grudging in 
some cases, but resigned. Kissing games 
are supplemented by parking as soon as 
the boys acquire cars. Along with park- 
ing goes the custom of “bushwacking” 
or “hunting”; peers find the parked cars 
and flash their headlights on the petting 
couple. 

Group norms may be observed in the 
hangout, as values can be noted in the 
mass media. In the early teens, the 
hangout may be a local malt shop or 
soda fountain. If the community pro- 
vides a canteen, it may take the place 
of a hangout, but it is not the same 
thing, because it is supervised by adults. 

The hangout can be usefully analyzed 
in terms of the framework of “the es- 
tablishment,” as suggested by Erving 
Goffman :*7 


A social establishment is any place sur- 
rounded by fixed barriers to perception in 
which a particular kind of activity regu- 
larly takes place. ... Any social estab- 
lishment may be studied profitably from 
the point of view of impression manage- 
ment. Within the walls of a social estab- 
lishment we find a team of performers who 
cooperate to present to an audience a given 


Journal of Sociology, Vol. 65 (January 1960), 


pp. 346-347. 

17 Erving Goffman, The Presentation of Self 
in Everyday Life (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday Anchorage, 1959), p. 238. 
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definition of the situation. This will in- 
clude the conception of own team and of 

‘audience and assumptions concerning the 
ethos that is to be maintained by rules of 
politeness and decorum. . . . Among mem- 
bers of the team we find that familiarity 
prevails, solidarity is likely to develop, and 
that secrets that could give the show away 
are shared and kept. A tacit agreement is 
maintained between performers and audi- 
ence to act as if a given degree of op- 
position and of accord existed between 
them... . 


In the teen-age hangout, the “teams” 
are likely to be the boys on one side 
and the girls on the other. One study 
found that going to hangouts—drug- 
store, fountairi bar—almost equalled 
pleasure-driving in terms of numbers 
of participants involved.1® 


Work IN TEEN-AGE CULTURE 


The teen-ager participates in the econ- 
omy primarily as a consumer. It is true 
that teen-agers work very hard—cus- 
tomizing automobiles, for example, or 


organizing and soliciting members for . 


fan clubs—and it is conceivable that 
such work might have a market. But it 
is usually not marketed and, therefore, 
not subjected to the discipline of the 
adult work world. When the teen-ager 
‘sells his labor in the market, he is par- 
ticipating in adult culture, not his own. 

When he does participate in the labor 
market, it is likely to be as a mar- 
ginal producer, usually in part-time jobs 
which articulate well with the ‘other de- 
mands of teen-age culture and, there- 
fore, do not remove him from it. Cer- 
tain occupations are characteristically 
teen-age. The paper route, odd jobs 
such as cutting lawns and shoveling 
snow, and baby sitting are standard 
teen-age jobs. Between high school and 
college, summer jobs may be in the 
adult world and constitute a first intro- 
duction to its demands. Some kinds of 


18 George Gerbner, op. cit., p. 10. 
li s 


jobs at supermarkets are sometimes re- 
served for teen-agers. But, for many 
teen-agers, the typical job is at a sum- 
mer camp or resort; and most of these 
articulate well with the other demands 
of teen-age culture and, therefore, do 
not remove the worker from its im- 
pact.!® 


THE POLITICAL VALUES 


Teen-age culture provides for an ab- 
sorbing way of life. It is fairly well 
insulated against outside forces except 
those beamed directly at it. One of the 
commonest characteristics of American 
teen-agers, in fact, has been that, in 
alleged contrast to those of some other 
societies, they are politically apathetic. 
Interest in politics is not an integral 
part of teen-age culture.?° 

When pressed for opinions on politi- 
cal questions by adults, however, teen- 
agers reply in ways which reflect, as 
clearly as other aspects of their cul- 
ture, a distinct class bias. Polls of high 
school students during the 1940’s and 
1950’s with respect to political opinions 
and attitude corroborate with almost 
uncanny accuracy the conclusion which 
Seymour Lipset arrived at after ana- 
lyzing adult voting behavior.” With re- 


19 In 1937-1938, the most frequent part-time 
jobs of boys were paper boys, sales clerks, 
filling-station attendants, theater ushers and 
assistants, and delivery jobs. For girls, the 
commonest part-time jobs were sales clerks, 
housework, nursemaids, waitresses, musicians, 
and music teachers. In 1942, 28.7 per cent of 
a sample of boys and 9.0 per cent of a sample 
of girls had after-school jobs; 41.6 per cent 
and 12.5 per cent respectively had Saturday 
jobs; and 57.6 per cent and 14.4 per cent had 
summer jobs. Miller and Form, Industrial 
Sociology (New York: Harper, 1951), Chap. 
16. For an excellent analysis of “culture 
shock” as the teen-ager moved from his school 
culture to the work culture, see pp. 610-632. 

20 But note current trends in teen-type 
magazines described below. , 

2i Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1960), 
Chap. 4. 
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TABLE 2—TEEN-AGE POLITICAL OPINION RELATED TO SOCIOECONOMIC CLASS 











IssuE 


PER CENT UPPER PER CENT LOWER 
INCOME GROUP INCOME GROUP 
TEEN-AGERS TEEN-AGERS 








Civil Liberties and Race Relations 





Democratic institutions depend on free business enterprise : 64% 54% 

Democratic institutions depend on freedom of the press 47 42 

Unwarranted search and seizure is permissible 11 26 

Third degree is permissible to gain criminal confessions 53 59 

Taking the Fifth Amendment is acceptable 28 39 

Wiretapping is not acceptable 37 29 

School desegregation is approved 46 38 

Disturbances and pupil strikes to prevent desegregation are 70 50 
disapproved é 

Government Control of Economy and Private Ownership 

Government should have control of railroads and airlines 11 26 

Basic industries should be owned by- government 14 . 21 

Large unused estates should ‘be divided among the poor for 48 63 
farming : 

Slum clearance should be privately controlled 18 16 

Private ownership and/or control is advocated for: 
Peaceful uses of atomic energy 25 13 
Electric power from rivers and dams 26 18 
Electric power from steam plants 55 38 
Oil resources 53 49 

`  Nativism 
Immigration should be restricted _ 35 42 
Foreign countries have little to contribute to American progress 10 19 





Source: H. H. Remmers and D. H. Radler, The American Teenager (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 


Merrill, 1957), pp. 208 ff. 


spect to government control, that is, 
lower class teen-agers are more likely 
than upper class teen-agers to be “lib- 
eral”; but, with respect to civil liberties 
and race relations, they are more likely 
to be reactionary (see Table 2). 


CLASS AND TEEN-AGE CULTURE 


Hollingshead reported more than a 
decade ago on the pervasiveness of class 
in high schools in the 1940’s.22_ Teen- 
age society is still stratified and class 
still pervades teen-age culture. By and 
large, the cleavage still divides high 
school students into the college pre- 


- 22A. B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth 
. (New York: Wiley, 1949). 


paratory or academic students and the 
vocational or commercial students. All 


aspects of teen-age culture—like politi-- 


cal attitudes referred to above—differ 
for the different classes—taste in mov- 
ing pictures and dress, hangouts, danc- 
ing, and dating practices. The ideal- 
typical girl is different. The following 
reports document these differences. 


Class and moving pictures in teen-age 
culture 


My town had three movies, two of which 
showed grade A movies while the third 
showed grade F—cowboy and horror 
movies. Two different classes of boys and 
girls attended these features. In the grade 
F theater one would: find the “cats” of the 








ei 
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town, mostly boys. Conduct in this movie 
could be characterized by whistling, throw- 
ing empty candy boxes, and placing feet 
on chairs. Loud conversations also could 
be heard. 

In the grade A movie houses one usually 
saw the girls and boys of middle class 
families. Of course, while these individuals 
did not attend the horror shows in the 
other theater, once in a while the “other 
element” would attend the better movies. 
Personal conduct in the grade A movies 
was.opposite to that in the grade F movies 
—no throwing boxes, placing of feet on 
chairs, engaging in loud conversations. 
Once in a while the boys might whistle, 
though. 


- Class and dress 


From my experience, I’ve found that the 
clothes a boy wears definitely elevate or 
lower his social status. When a boy 
dresses in the-current fashion, it shows that 
he knows what’s going on and is not.“out 
of it.” On first impression, a boy is rated 
on his appearance—either tweedy or 
cloddy, as the case may be. 

To rate well socially, a boy should look 
as tweedy as possible. This means wearing 
tan raincoats, crew-neck sweaters, button- 
down oxford cloth shirts, khaki, corduroy 
or flannel pants, and loafers or sneakers. 
Not only must he wear these clothes, but 
he must choose the correct style in each. 
Sweaters should be in neutral or dark 
shades, shirts are white, blue, or pin- 
striped, and the pants are continental or at 
least tapered and slim in the legs. 

A boy may be considered a clod if he 
wears flannel ‘or non-button-down shirts, 
baggy pants or deviates from the tradi- 
tional crew-neck style sweaters. Shoes 
with laces (oxfords) worn with casual 
clothes are also in poor taste. 

A girl may also be socially rated as to 
the clothes she wears. Girls dress to look 
tweedy or collegiate. Tweedy girls wear 
button-down blouses or round or pilgrim 
collar blouses, pleated, bandstand, or flared 
skirts, wool crew-neck or fur-blend 
sweaters, knee socks and loafers. . . . Girls 
should beware of rayon-type or felt skirts 


_ hangout. 


which are too long, wing collar blouses, 
banlon sweaters, and low socks. Sneakers 
are being replaced by loafers in the really 
“in” groups. The goal is to look simple, 
the characteristic of tweediness. Most of 
the kids I know feel that sharp clothes 


indicate a hip personality. 


Class and hangouts 


In my town of 20,000 people, there were 
two main hangouts for the teen-agers. The 
YMCA recreation room was a place where 
one could snack, watch TV, play ping pong, 
and dance to juke box music. But it was 
more of a canteen, I guess, than a real 
It was considered a nice place 
for the kids to go. Most of the girls and 
boys would usually drop in after school for 
an hour or two in the evening. Since the 
canteen was a part of-the Y, it was con- 
sidered quite respectable. 

Another gathering place for the students 
was a little drug store. The boys and girls 
who frequented this particular drug store 
were the smokers and drinking set of the 
school. They were considered to be off- 
limits by the more respectable students. 
Perhaps not strictly off-limits—one could 
talk to them, but, on the other hand, inter- 
dating would not occur. This element of 
our town, while they did attend the Y-teen 
dances, also had their own little restaurant 
dancing spot where they would go on 
weekdays and week ends. It was not con- 
sidered such a good place to go. One 
needed transportation to get to this second 
hangout. 


Class and the ideal-typical girl 


The girls who are high school cheer- 
leaders and those who are high school 
majorettes differ markedly in background, 
appearance, and personality. The cheer- 
leader is typically an academic student 
preparing for college and representing the 
middle and upper class. . . . She is a clean- 
cut, all-American girl... . She is not made 
up nor does she wear her hair in anything 
but a simple, classic, schoolgirl hairdo. . .. 
She is a breathing replica of a Seventeen 
model. .. . She belongs to the right clubs 
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and dates a football hero or the student 
body president. She is in the know but not 
conceited about her position. . . . As a 
rule she doesn’t associate with the major- 
ettes. 

The majorettes, who lead the band, 
seldom lead the school. They are usually 
commercial students who are planning to 
be secretaries. Most of them are from 
lower middle or upper lower classes. ` Their 
attitude toward school is poor and, as a 
result, their grades are low. Or, if their 
grades are good, they are discounted by the 
fact that they are in a commercial cur- 
riculum. 

The twirlers are opposite in appearance, 
also, to the cheerleaders. They are pretty 
but in a gaudy way. Their hairdos and 
make-up are overdone and in poor taste, 
and they wear tight and often suggestive 
clothing that ‘suggests cheapness. As a 
rule, they are not the popular girls nor do 
they try to be. Often being a majorette is 
their only activity... . ` 

Because the cheering squad was so selec- 
tive and enviable, many very capable girls 
who qualified were disappointed each year 
because they failed to make it. A group 
of these girls, who wanted to be in on 
things at school knew that they couldn’t 
make cheering yet wouldn’t settle for being 
a majorette. They began to organize a 
marching squad which would be chosen on 
the same criteria as the cheering squad 
except that these girls would do precision 
drills with the band. At first their group 
was small and only performed at talent 
shows and the like. But it soon became a 
part of pep rallies. . . . These girls formed 
their own in-group and at last have status 
almost equal to the cheerleaders and far 
above the majorettes. 


© Related to these class distinctions is 
the existence of alienation among teen- 
agers. There are the clods, the outs. 
And they constitute a sizeable propor- 
tion of the high school population. One 
study, for example, found that there 
were 22 per cent who felt left out of 
things, 11 per cent who felt “different,” 
44 per cent who seldom had dates, 13 
per cent who felt they were not wanted, 


20 per cent who felt lonesome, and 25 
per cent who felt ill at edse at social 
affairs. This alienation occurred in all 
classes, but it was more common in 


teen-agers with low income backgrounds: 


than it was in those with high income 
backgrounds. 


Tue COLLEGE LEVEL 


Up to now, the class selective factor 
has operated to weed out teen-agers 
with lower class backgrounds from the 
older teen-age culture, leaving the upper 
middle class teen-agers as bearers of 
teen-age culture at the college level. 
Typically, it took thè form: of the so- 
called “rah-rah” culture. 

Today, however, many young people 
from lower socioeconomic class back- 
ground also go to colleges and univeri- 
ties. Some are absorbed into the col- 
legiate culture. But many. others have 
a strong vocational orientation. They 
do not participate, in the old collegiate 
culture; they are preparing for adult 
roles. And even students from upper 
class backgrounds now find that they 
must take higher education more seri- 
ously. The tendency is, therefore, for 
teen-age culture to end with high school 
for an increasing number of young peo- 
ple. The forces at work making for this 
result have been analyzed by Clark and 
Trow, whose findings we follow here. 

They distinguish four models of stu- 
dent cultures, namely: collegiate, voca- 
tional, academic, and nonconformist. 

The collegiate culture is the world of 
football, Greek letter societies, cars, and 
drinking. Courses and professors oc- 
cupy a dim background position. This 
culture is not hostile to the’ college; it 
is only indifferent and resistant to seri- 
ous demands and involvement in intel- 
lectual activities. “This culture is char- 
acteristically middle and upper middle 


23H, H. Remmers and D. H. Radler, The 
American Teenager (Indianapolis; Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1957), pp. 80-85, 
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class-—it takes money and leisure to 
pursue the busy round of social activi- 
ties—and flourishes on, though is by no 
means confined to, the resident cam- 
puses of big state universities.” ** 

The vocational culture tends to pre- 
© vail in urban colleges and universities 
attended by the children of lower mid- 
dle class families. Because many of 
these students are married and working 


hard, their culture is not teen-age iri 


character. They are customers not in 
a luxury market but in a diploma mar- 
ket. “They buy their education some- 
what as one buys groceries,” to use an 
idea of Riesman and Jencks. “If the 
symbol of the collegiate culture is the 
football and fraternity weekend, the 
symbol of this vocationally oriented cul- 
ture is the student placement office.” 35 
~The academic culture has learning 
and knowledge and ideas as a central 
set of values. “The distinctive qualities 
of this group are (a) they are seriously 
involyed in their course work beyond 
the minimum required for passing and 
graduation and (b) they identify them- 
selves with their college and its fac- 
ulty.” #6 No more than the vocational 
culture, therefore, is this one teen-age 
in its essential characteristics. 

The nonconformist culture belongs to 
the intellectual, radical, alienated Bo- 
hemian. The authors who distinguish 
it concede that it is elusive, that it may 
be merely a residual category, difficult 
to distinguish from the academic cul- 
ture. “The academic cultures we speak 

24 Burton R. Clark and Martin Trow, “De- 
terminants of College Student Subculture,” in 
The Study of College Peer Groups: Problems 
and Prospects for Research, a volume based on 
the work of the seminar sponsored by the 
Social Science Research Council, Ann Arbor 
and Berkeley, 1959-1960 (mimeographed), p. 
2. See Davie and Hare, “Button-down Collar 
Culture: A Study of Undergraduate Life,” 

. Human Organization, Vol. 14 (Winter 1956), 
pp. 13-20, for a picture of collegiate culture. 

25 Clark and Trow, op. cit., p. 6. 

26 Ibid, p. 7. 


of include students with intellectual in- 
terests as well as grinds submissive to 
the demands of the faculty. When 
students’ intellectual interests are not 


. Merely independent of but also at odds 


with the curriculum, they often form 
the nucleus of what we have called ‘non- 
conformist’ cultures, which however also 
include styles and interests that are by 
no means intellectual. In our typology, 
the members of the academic subcul- 
tures tend to link their interests to, the 
curriculum; the non-conformist pursue 
theirs outside it.” 77 

It is the conclusion of Clark and 
Trow that, because of the career de- 
mands in large bureaucratic organiza- 
tions whose hiring staffs scrutinize tran- 
scripts and evaluate grades, the charac- 
teristically teen-age or collegiate culture 
is now on the decline. As more and 
more children of lower middle class 
background go to college and as the de- 
mands of society call for greater’ train- 
ing, the vocational and academic cul- 
tures wax. “Both the vocational and 
the academic orientations are ‘adult’ in 
a way that the collegiate culture is 
not.” #8 


4 
ETHNICITY AND RACE 


Our discussion so far has emphasized 
class and age differences in teen-age 
culture. Ethnicity and race are also 
significant factors, closely related to 


‘class. The child of the recent immigrant 


is pulled between the ethnic culture of 
his family, which is separatist in effect, 
and the teen-age culture of his peers. 
After two or three generations, the 
ethnic factor all but disappears. Not 
so the racial factor. The Negro teen- 
ager is in many ways an even newer 
phenomenon than the white teen-ager 
today. It is only very recently that a 


2% Ibid, p. 8. 
below for 
culture. 

28 Ibid., p. 16. 


See David Matza’s paper 
an analysis of nonconformist 
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substantial middle class could afford to 
keep children in high school, let alone 
college. The upper level teen-age Negro 
finds himself caught in two intersecting 
cultures. The clash is between the tra- 
ditional values professed by American 
society which he now studies in school 
and the discriminating culture he still 
sees in operation around him. In 1960 
the Negro college student decided to do 
something about it. 


CONCLUSION 


This overview of teen-age culture is 
presented as an introduction to the pa- 
pers which follow. They will develop 
in greater depth the meaning and sig- 
nificance of the several facets of teen- 
age culture. No forecast of future 
trends is attempted. The whole phe- 
nomenon of teen-age culture may be 
moving down, so far as age is con- 


cerned. As the collegiate culture of the 
eighteen- and nineteen-year-olds wanes, 
we note that entrance into teen-age 
culture occurs at an earlier age than in 
the past—cosmetics and brassieres at 
younger ages, for example, as well as 
dating. Teen-age culture may come to 
refer to those in the ten to eighteen age 
bracket rather than to those in the thir- 
teen to twenty age bracket. 

But so long as our society can afford 
a large leisure class, profitable to ex- 
ploit, teen-age culture will continue. 
The specific contents, it may safely be 
predicted, will certainly change. And in 
1981 many of the current teen-age gen- 
eration will be bragging of their pioneer 
experiences in the Peace Corps and be ° 
clicking their lips in disapproval and 
harking back nostalgically to the good 
old days of the 1960’s when the songs 
and dances were so much more attrac- 
tive than those of today. . 








Self-Portrait: The Teen-Type Magazine 


By. CoHartes H. Brown 


ABSTRACT: Just as the true-story type of magazine arose 
to cater to the newly literate public some forty years ago, so 


the teen-type magazine has arisen in the last decade to cater 


to the high school public that can write, at least write letters. 
These new magazines vary slightly with respect to the age of 
the target public and with respect to intensity and “kooki- 
ness,” but they all include fan club departments and pen-pal 
departments. And they all include dozens of letters. The 
major problems of readers are shyness, weight, and skin con- 
dition. The major preoccupation is with relations with the 
other sex. There is a large cultic element in these magazines, 
articles about popular singing, television, and moving picture 
performers constituting a considerable proportion of their con- 
tents. The portrait of teen-agers which they themselves paint 
in their. letters is shown to be correct; it corresponds almost 
exactly with the picture which a national survey assembled 
on the basis of years of questioning teen-agers. Although the 
readers of these magazines are absorbed in personal moral 
problems, they are completely adrift with respect to morality 
in the larger issues of the day, as shown by the position with 
respect to payola. There is some evidence that these maga- 
zines have underestimated their publics. The most recent 
venture in this field shows a broadening of interest to include 
major issues of the day. 
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chairman of the news and editing major in the School of Journalism at the Pennsylvania 
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of News Editing and Display (1952), Informing the People (1958) and, with Joseph J. 
Rubin, Walt Whitman of the New York Aurora (1950). He is a contributor of articles 


to professional and scholarly publications. 
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BOUT the time that a grade school 
education had become almost uni- 
versal, so that practically. everyone 
could read, a formula was developed to 
give the new readers—the women “that 
taxes made” 1—a magazine that they 
could enjoy, the so-called true-story or 
confession type. It was tailored for an 
audience of women who felt ill at ease 
in the middle class atmosphere of the 
slick service-type magazines for women; 
their problems were different. In the 
1950’s and 1960’s, the children and 
grandchildren of the first readers of the 
true-story type magazine were going on 
to high school and even to college. 
They could not only read, but they 
could—at least after a fashion—write 
as well. Especially write letters. And 
they, in effect, were writing the con- 
tents of the new teen-type magazine. 
Like their parents and grandparents, 
they felt ill at ease in the middle class 
atmosphere of magazines like Seventeen 
or Mademoiselle; but they were ready 
and waiting to be discovered as a profit- 
able public—or set of publics, In the 
emid-1950’s they were discovered. Alert 
publishers began producing magazines 
especially for them. 
The magazines are now here, to be 
found at the newstands in an expand- 


1 Fred Sammis, The Woman That Taxes 
Made (New York: True Story Women’s 
: Group, no date). ` 


This article is based on a sample of teen- 
type magazines published in 1959 and 1960. 
Additions have been made by the Special Edi- 
tor based on a 1961 sample. The teen-type 
magazine described in this paper is only one 
aspect of the many-faceted press directed to 
teen-agers. It is singled out for scrutiny be- 
cause it is more characteristically teen-age in 
nature than other types of magazines. The 
others might conceivably be read and en- 
joyed even by adults. It is difficult to im- 
agine adults reading teen-type magazines for 
pleasure. The teen-type magazine, further, is, 
for all intents and purposes, practically writ- 
ten by teen-agers themselves. It is a faithful 
reflection of the values of teen-age culture, 


ing rack along with other types. This 
new type may be recognized by the 
name. It usually contains the word 
“teen” in combination with some other 
word: Teen World, Modern Teen, Teen 
Time, Teens Today, Teen Parade, and 
so on. Less often it will have a name 
chosen from the jive talk of musicians: 
Flip, Dig, Hep Cats. The two oldest 
were started in 1955. Since then, more 
than a dozen others have been estab- 
lished, with at least four new ones ap- 
pearing in 1960 alone. The latest one, 
Teen Time, began with the October 
1961 issue. 

They may all look alike to adults, 
but they have specialized characteristics 
that teen-agers learn soon to detect. 
Some are aimed at the youngest teen- 
agers, mostly, if not exclusively at 
girls; they are intense and humorless. 
Some are beamed to the middle teen- 
agers: they begin to show a little 
humor; they even kid themselves oc- 
casionally. Some are for the oldest 
teen-agers, even, in some cases, college 
students; they are most likely to be 
“kookie,” that is, heavily interlarded 
with humor. There are other minor 
variations among them. But they all 
have in common the characteristic of 
consisting very largely of letters—de- 
scribing themselves and their problems, 
giving and asking advice, making com- 
ments; they all have fan club’ depart- 
ments; and they all have pen-pal de- 


partments. 


There have always been magazines 
for young people, but these new ones 
are unlike any that ever existed before. 
They are a far cry. from the Sunday- 
school publications—of which there are 
still several hundred—designed to in- 
culcate ideals through the thin disguise 
of fiction. Adults today who devoured 
adventure stories in their youth and 
read articles opening magic doors to 
science, foreign lands, and literature 
may not be exactly shocked by the new 
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magazines, 
shaken. 
The basic format is double-barreled: 
it has a confessional aspect and a cultic 
aspect. The confessional aspect centers 
about relationships with the other sex 
and such personal problems as how to 


but they are apt to be 


be attractive, how to overcome shyness, - 


and, in general, how to be popular. The 
cultic aspect centers about young‘ and 
handsome rock-and-roll musicians and 
movie and television players. The ar- 
ticles deal with the most intimate of 
matters to such an extent as to consti- 
tute an almost morbid preoccupation. 


A MortTHer’s View 


The world of the teen-type magazine 
is the world as it looks to the teen-ager, 
and it often has a threatening or sinister 
aspect to the mothers of its readers. An 
impression of the teen-type magazine 
from the adult point of view is given in 
a letter which one mother wrote to 
Modern Teen. Explaining that the 
magazine was left in her home by a 
friend of her daughter, she says: 


I have never seen such a collection of tripe 
in my entire life. Don’t you realize what 
you are doing? You are encouraging teen- 
agers to write to each other, which keeps 
them from doing their school work and 
other chores. You are encouraging them 
to kiss and have physical contact before 
they’re even engaged, which is morally 
wrong and you know it.? You are .en- 
couraging them to have faith in the de- 
praved individuals who make rock and roll 
records when it’s common knowledge that 
ninety per cent of these rock and roll 
singers are people with no morals or sense 
of values. 

I can just picture a cross-section of your 
readers, complete with acne, black leather 
jackets, motorcycle boots, comic books and 
all. Any fan of yours spends his time fail- 
ing at school, talking back to his parents, 
sharpening his switchblade for the next gang 


2See Special Editor’s Appendix to this. 
- article, 


‘practice of writing letters. 


fight, wearing sensual, revealing clothing, - 
and last and certainly-‘not least, feeding 
his curious mind with the temptations put 
forth on the pages of your lewd and de- 
moralizing publication. 


With the exception of the accusation 
about encouraging letter-writing, she 
could hardly have been more wrong. 
The readers, so far from sharpening 
switchblades or talking back to parents, 
are shy, unsure of themselves, even 
withdrawn. The popular and dashing 
teen-agers do not need the reassurance 
dished out by teen-type magazines. 


A FATHER’S VIEW 


A “Sensible Father” from the Middle 
West writes to Modern Teen about 
spanking and its virtues: 


Every teenager in this world needs a good 
old-fashioned. trip to the woodshed. If we 
had more spankings (and beatings, if neces- 


` sary) and less coddling, wed have more 


obedierice and less trouble. I’m the father 
of a teenage girl, and you can bet she 
doesn’t get away with any of this movie- 
star, record-playing, boy-friend business. 
We have strict rules for our daughter be- 
cause we want her to grow up to be a lady, 
and a good wife for a man of our choice. 
She dresses like a girl should dress, with 
none of this revealing skirt and sweater 
apparel. 


This, conceivably, might have been 
slipped in by the editors to remind their 


. readers of the ominous opposition. 


SELF-PORTRAIT 


_ The complaint that teen-type maga- 
zines encourage teen-agers to write let- 
ters is well taken. The epistolary art 
may have become extinct but not the 
Not even 
Pamela of Samuel Richardson’s novel 
was more assiduous at her correspond- 
ence than the modern teen-ager, both 
boy and girl. They write and write 
and write—to the editors, to depart- 
mental editors, to their idols, and to 
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one another. It seems not to make 
much difference to whom the letters are 
written. The contents are very similar. 
They write about themselves. 

They write about their personal prob- 
lems, self-revealing letters that would 
be laughable if they were not so often 
pathetic. The rock-and-roll generation 
may seem to be made up of precocious 
youngsters, all-knowing in the protocol 
of social living and: affairs of the heart, 
but letters published by the score re- 
veal their uncertainties and areas of 
ignorance. 


Dear Editor, . . . Less than a year ago, I 
was the shyest person in the world... . 
Then I started reading your magazine, 
TEEN WORLD, and I discovered that I 
wasn’t the only one who had this problem 
of shyness. But more than making me re- 
alize that, your magazine gave advice on 
how to get over this and become more 
popular. . . . Now, and mostly because of 
you, TEEN WORLD, I’m not afraid of peo- 
ple any more, I’m not afraid of dating— 
and I’m not afraid of being in love! 


Dear Editor, ... Ive learned so much 
and I’ve become so much more popular 
since reading your magazine. The articles 
that really helped me were: “How to De- 
velop Self Confidence,” “12 Ways to Talk 
to a Boy,” and “School Misery—Must You 
Cheat?” ‘That last one really helped me 
solve one of ‘my problems—thanks! ... 


In matters of health, the most fre- 
quent problems are those of being over- 
weight or underweight or having a bad 
skin. But other problems worry the 
teen-ager also. One boy writes that he 
has an Adam’s apple that “keeps bop- 
ping up and down” and that this makes 
him feel different and he hates it. A 
girl, age fourteen, writes that her “figure 
is pretty well developed” and that. she 
has to wear a girdle, and she is worried 
about whether “the boys notice it” and 
if she is wrong in being so self-con- 
scious. Another girl asks: “Is it com- 
mon to have body hair the same color 


. I like him a lot. 


as the hair on your head? I have what 
most people call beautiful red hair, and 
I am worried that I might be laughed 
at for this particular thing.” 

Self-consciousness is felt in ‘matters 
of conduct also. Being other-directed, 
wanting to belong to the group, they are 
sometimes frightened of being thought 
different. Their fear is sometimes ab- 
ject. One girl writes that her boy 
friend owns a pick-up truck and that at 
school some jokes have been made about 
it. “It makes me feel like crawling 
through the floor whenever I’m seen 
riding in it.” 

By far the greater number of letters 
deal with problems of relationships with 
the other sex. “I can’t seem to keep 
the same boy friend,’ one girl com- 
plains. “I’ve gone steady three times 
in 16 days. I just get tired of them 
after a few days. Another writes: “I 
can’t do a thing about my shyness! It 
seems ‘to get worse and worse. There’s 
a boy next door—he’s 19 to my 16, and 
But when he speaks 
to me I get red and choke up!” And 
another: “I’m 13 going on 14. I have 
a bad reputation and I can’t live it down 
and what’s worse I didn’t do it. I like 
a boy and he likes me, or seems to. 
Could he like me because of my reputa- 
tion and how can I live it down? I’ve 
tried so hard. Please help me!” 

Problems such as these may occasion- 
ally call for a tart comment from the 
adviser, but they are not laughed at. 
Much of the counsel is plain common 
sense. Asked whether it was all right 
for the girl to make the first move to- 
ward holding hands when at a movie 
with a boy or if she should “sorta cud-: 
dle down” and put her head on his 
shoulder, “Dear Jill” of ’Teen replied: 
“In the first place, if you want to neck 
why waste your money on a show? If 
you go to see a movie, watch the movie! 
Handholding is fine, but anything else 
is out. It is extremely bad taste on 
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your part, embarrassing to others, and 
makes you seem cheap.” 

When one girl complains about her 
mother, asking what is her mother’s 
problem, the simple but eloquent reply 
is: “You.” But when a teen-age boy 
`. complains that his mother herself acts 
like a teen-ager and he wishes shé would 
act her age, his letter is treated with 
respect, 

It is not only the editors who reply to 
the questions asked. The readers also 
are ready with answers. They moralize 
to one another: 


I wish girls would stop begging boys to get 
serious and then blame them for any 
trouble caused. The females are a lot 
more at fault than the males. 
low-cut blouses and terribly tight skirts 
doesn’t look a bit nice, and gets the wrong 
kind of attention. . . . If you find yourself 
in a predicament with a boy, check your 
own actions before you start blaming him. 


Girls ave getting too sexy, I agree. And 
I do mind. I think most of these girls 
should be taken over somebody’s knee. 
But it has a lot to do with the boys, 
too. . d 


The articles are vehicles for advice 


on standard questions; indeed, they are . 


like lengthened answers to them. Typi- 
cal subjects are: “How to Make Him 
Care,” “Crushes: ‘Good? Bad?” “High 
School Marriages.” Other titles, taken 
almost at random, are: “Ten Dates You 
Can Do Without,” “How to Be 
Smooth,” “What You Should Know 
about Smoking,” “Getting Along with 
. Boys’ Parents,” “Ten Rules for Playing 
the Field,” “How Not to Kiss a Boy!” 
(including the right degree of pucker- 
ing), “You and Your Explosive Emo- 
tions, Moods, Temper, Shyness .. . ,” 
“Too Late to Break Up?” “Love Feels 
Like This,” and “814 Ways to Say No.” 
No wonder the teen-agers feel so grate- 
ful for the teen-type magazine: 


Wearing, 


Dear Editor: I would like to ask a big 
favor of you. . . . Please keep on printing 
your marvelous magazine, Teen WORLD, 
forever and ever! It’s such a great feeling 
to know that there is a magazine written 
just for the Worp of Teens! You seem 
to really enjoy the magazine yourself! 
And that’s a good feeling, too—to be ap- 
preciated for being a teen—not just toler- 
ated by grown-ups until we, too, grow up. 
You and I are part of a mutual admira- 
tion society. . . . I think I can speak for 
almost every teen when I say, “The teen 
world loves TEEN Wortp!” 


More objectively factual is the self- 
portraiture of the pen-pal departments, 
a prominent feature in all the teen-type 
magazines. These are designed to es- 
tablish lines for communication among 
the readers. They contain thumbnail 
photographs of persons wanting to write 
and receive letters. “I’m president of 
the Jimmy Darren National Fan Club, 
15, brunette, 5’6”, have dark brown 
eyes, and would love to get millions of 
letters.” “My main interests are sing- 
ing, dancing, and most of all, you girls. 
I’m 15, 58” tall with brown hair and 
hazel eyes.” Modern Teen carries a 
double spread of stamp-size photo- 
graphs, with the names, addresses, and 
invitations to correspond printed on the 
reverse side of each. Apparently the 
appeals for letters are answered. One 
girl writes: “I’ve made hundreds and 
hundreds of new friends, from Hong 
Kong to France. I haven’t been able 
to answer all the letters as yet, but I 
made a promise and I intend to keep 
it.”, A brief tabulation of the ages in 
these pen-pal letters shows the girls to 
be somewhat younger than. the boys, the 
average (median) being about seventeen 
for boys and fifteen for girls, 


Tue CULTIC ASPECT 


A major appeal of the teen-type 
magazine is its intimate picture of the 
current stars of recordings, television, 
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or moving pictures. Since the audience 
is so largely made up of girls, the cover 
pictures are usually of handsome young 
men—Elvis . Presley, Frankie Avalon, 
Fabian Forte, Edd Byrnes, Bobby 
Rydell, Bobby Darin, Troy Donahue. 
Less often does a girl get on the cover. 
Pictures of, letters to, articles about 
these gods and goddesses occupy a large 
part of the contents of these magazines, 
the readers admonishing, warning, and 
adoring either by turn or at the same 
time. 

The worship of these idols is carried 
on by means of well-organized local, 
state, and national fan clubs. To make 
it easy for the reader to join other 
idolators, the magazines carry listings of 
fan clubs and their directors. Such 
clubs exist not only in the large cities 
but also in such places as Brecksville, 
Ohio, Downingtown, Pennsylvania, She- 
boygan, Wisconsin, Chick, Georgia, 
Buttzville, New Jersey, Gulfport, Flor- 
ida, and Weatherford, Texas, and even 
in such unlikely places as Johannesburg, 
Transvaal, Union of South Africa. 

What do the fan clubs do? “A club 
that really wants to build its member- 
ship,” says the FANtabulous depart- 
ment of ’Teen, “will get listed in all the 
magazines that carry fan club sections; 
have membership blanks printed up and 
try to have the star send one out with 
all of his fan mail photos; circulate 
blanks through pen-pal listings; leave 
blanks in a record store if the star is a 
recording artist; conduct membership 
drives where active members win prizes 
for getting new guys and gals to join. 
. . . Without this big salesmanship push, 
the star you are supporting won’t be 
getting the kind of backing a fan club 
should give him.” 

The public relations officers of the 
several stars compete greatly in what 
they offer fan club members. Those 
who join Annette fan clubs get—for a 
dollar—five pictures, two car stickers, a 


chromekote membership card, the of- 
ficial studio biography, and the latest 
fan club bulletin. Kookie fan club 
membership also earns the above re- 
wards. Linda Green fan club members 
get, in addition, a trading ring (what- 
ever that may be). 

Photographs of the stars—the icons 
of this unrestrained worship—are easy 
to come by. Wallet-size pictures are 
advertised in the magazines, and Dig 
offers for fifty cents “exclusive photo- 
stamps,” miniatures that come ten to a 
sheet, perforated so that they can be 
pulled apart and used on letters, note- 
books, and envelopes. And, of course, 
the pictures in the magazines themselves 
can be clipped and used as pin-ups or 
put behind glass in dime-store frames. 


Tue IMACE Is ACCURATE: 
RESEARCHERS’ VIEW 


If the editors had consulted socio- 
logical studies and consciously tailored 
their magazines to conform to their find- 


“ings on the wants and interests and 


values of teen-agers, they could not 
have hit the target more neatly. 

Since 1941 social scientists at Purdue 
University have, by means of question- 


‘naires and interviews, obtained data 


about teen-agers to project a national 
picture of them. Their findings, as re- 
ported in The American Teenager by 
H. H. Remmers and D. H. Radler, 
could be taken as an accurate index to 
the teen-age magazines. Heading the ~ 
list of youthful desires is: Want people 
to like me more. Their chief problems 
are mere variations on this theme. In 
the order of mention in the Purdue sur- 
veys, the teen-agers: get stage fright 
before a group; want to gain, or, lose, 
weight;. want to make new friends; 
seldom have dates; wish they were more 
popular; have a crush on a boy, or girl; 
do things they regret later; want to 
improve their posture and body build; 
and need to develop self-confidence. 
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Perhaps, as parents allege, the teen- 
type magazines’ preoccupation with 
these matters, to the exclusion of others, 
is a bad thing. But perhaps they are 
also meeting a real need of young 
people. Perhaps it offers them reassur- 
ance, of a kind not to be found else- 
where. This point of view is expressed 
by one teen-ager’s letter in praise of one 
-of. the magazines: “It’s about the aver- 
age teen and the normal problems we all 
have and are wondering about. I know 
I catch myself thinking, does this hap- 
pen to other teens or am I one of the 
few? And I realize by reading the 
articles I am normal, or I hope so.” 
The teen-type magazine makes the 
lonely ‘crowd less lonely. 

Many adults condemn the teen-type 
magazines for what they contain; 
others, perhaps, for what they do not. 
The Purdue social scientists found in 
the teén-agers, as a whole, a disdain 
for learning, a tendency to accept the 
authoritarian point of view, and a 
strong impulse toward conformity. The 
magazines contain almost nothing that 
would change this picture. There have 
been—until recently—no articles on the 
goals of education, on the duties of 
young citizens, on science or literature, 
on public affairs—nothing at all to pro- 
mote intellectual or spiritual growth. 
That this may be changing is suggested 
by more recent trends, to be noted 
presently. 

Worse, the magazines have tended to 
support the teen-ager in an exclusive 
concern with himself and his pleasures. 
To critics of the influence of teen-agers 
on the entertainment standards of the 
country, Flip once commented: “A lot 
of them are mean, dried-up old cynics, 
who have lost the juices of youth.” 
When Dick Clark, the popular master of 
ceremonies for Bandstand, was accused 
of accepting payola, the magazines that 
commented on it found nothing adverse 
to say. Teenville, maintaining neutral- 


ity, reprinted a newspaper column by 
Hal Humphrey, who said: Clark’s only 
crime was “appearing in public with no 
obvious talent as a performer.” Dig, 
one of the two magazines to editorialize, 
defended Clark: 


As we see it, neither the Congress of the 
United States, nor anyone else for that 
matter, has yet clearly explained exactly 
why payola is wrong. What is it, we’d like 
to know, -that makes payola so awful? 
OK, so somebody gives some money and 
somebody gets some money for playing a 
record. Don’t all businessmen do this kind’ 
of thing in promoting their products? And 
if it’s not wrong when men in other busi- 
nesses promote their products this way, 
why is it wrong when men in the music 
business do it?” 


Modern Teen said: 


We believe he helped our cause, the cause 
of teenagers, regardless of his motives: 
And we still, today, believe he is more to 
be applauded than ridiculed. We believe 
this even while faced with the facts. We 
continue to stand up for Dick Clark as a 
man, as an entertainer, and as a spokesman 
for those of us who are proud to call our- 
selves his fans. 


Thus do the teen-type magazines deal 
with the broader problems of right and 
wrong. 


CURRENT TRENDS 


It is possible that the editors of the 
teen-type magazines may have under- 
estimated their public. Or perhaps the 
public has changed in the past decade. 
At any rate, the magazines beamed at 
the older teen-agers are beginning to ' 
show awareness, however miniscule, of . 
the problems of the adult world. The 
newest venture—Teen Time—whose 
first issue appeared in October 1961, is 
to be edited in part by a panel of teen- 
agers. The first issue contains an article | 
on the Peace Corps. In discussing the 
general design for future issues, one of 
the panel .boys thought there should be 
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a section on science. The adult editors 
even ask whether there should be open 
forums, -political discussions, round 
tables on books, reviews of books. 
They suggest questions like “is the U. S. 
really a democracy, . . . the truth about 
beatniks, juvenile delinquency ‘and 
gangs.” They wonder if they should in- 
clude a section on homemaking. And 
even Dig, the oldest, and “kookiest,” in 
its August 1961 issue asks about eight 
‘teen-agers “How Important Is Col- 
lege?” under the rubric “Ask a foolish 
question.” Another of the older teen- 
- type magazines, "Teen, has a letter in 
its September 1961 issue praising Barry 
Goldwater, one commenting on race re- 
lations, and one on world leadership. 
And Datebook’s Fiction Annual (1961), 
Teen Stories, has a thinly veiled story 
about the Little Rock teen-agers who 
fought and tormented the first Negro 
children in their high school. The 
sympathy in another of the stories is on 
the side of the girl who is a serious col- 
lege student—preferring a lecture by 
Archibald MacLeish to a night-club 
party—rather than on the popular but 
anti-intellectual girl, Whether these 
straws indicate a change in the direction 
of the wind or whether they show 
merely deviant puffs cannot as yet be 
determined. It will be interesting to 
watch the ‘trends. 


Size oF TEEN-AcE PUBLIC 


None of the magazines has yet 
achieved a very large circulation. Dig, 
founded in 1955 and, according to its 
claim, the first of the for-teen-agers-only 
magazines, was reported by Standard 
Rate and Data Service, a guide for ad- 
vertisers, as having only 171,000 pur- 
chasers. ’Teew, in its fourth year, had 
the greatest number of. purchasers, 
245,000; and Teen Digest, established 
in 1951 as Compact, a digest magazine 
for young people, and converted in 1959 
into a typical teen-type magazine, had 


228,275. . Despite this circulation, Teen 
Digest was suspended in 1961. The 
latest volume of Standard Rate and 
Data Service lists the circulation of only 
one other teen-type magazine, 121,453, 
for Modern Teen. 

_ Adults worried about the effects of 
the teen-type magazines may derive 
some consolation from the fact that 
American Girl, sponsored by the Girl 
Scouts, has a circulation of 670,000; 
Boys’ Life, sponsored by the Boy 
Scouts, 1,790,000; and the several edi- 
tions of Scholastic Magazine, published 
for supplementary classroom reading in 
current events and English, more than 
2,200,000. The new teen-type maga- 
zines will have to grow a lot before their 
cumulative circulation reaches these 
totals. 

Whatever may be said about the in- 
fluence of these magazines, one thing is 
probably sure: their readers won’t be 
squares; they’ll be hep. Only their 
parents will be out of it—but havent 
they always been? 


SPECIAL EDITOR’S APPENDIX 


It is easy to see how a cursory reading 
of these magazines, especially those de- 
signed for the younger teen-age girls, 
might give parents the impression that 
they are libertarian in Tendenz. Actu- 
ally they are edited in a way to protect 
the girl who is not ready for the ad- 
vances of boys while at the same time 
not alienating the girl who is. 

The ambiguities of the teen-age girl’s 
role have been described by one re- 
searcher as follows:® 


Throughout our materials it was seen 
that the socially successful girl was the one 
who acted as if she were sexually.mature, 
but who does not allow herself to feel the 


3 Douglas M. Moore, “Developmental Con- 


cordance and Discordance during Puberty and 


Early Adolescence,” Monographs of the So- 
ciety for Research in Child Development, Vol. 
18 (1953), p. 117. 
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emotions which she appears to be acting 
out. 


The basic skill required, he continues, 
“is how to be with a lot of people with- 
out ever getting close to them emotion- 
ally” and the early maturing girl is bet- 
ter fitted to enter into competition in a 
culture founded not on love and mutu- 
ally expressed heterosexual affection, 
but on patterned social, intellectual, and 
physical competence.” 4 

It is to help girls achieve this compe- 
tence that teen-age magazines largely 
address themselves. How to be attrac- 
tive enough to date in order to be 
popular and have fun is the major 
burden of these periodicals. But they 


recognize the differences in sexuality as - 


between adolescent boys and girls, and 
they appreciate the dilemma of the girl 
who wants to achieve popularity while 
at the same time retaining her autonomy 
with respect to “how far to go.” 

It is in this connection that one of 
the seemingly most paradoxical aspects 
of the teen-age magazine shows up. 
For, although the readers seem as 
standardized as interchangeable parts in 
their problems and attitudes, the editors 
keep insisting on autonomy for them in 
their behavior. The young people are 
to be themselves. Thus, in an article 
on “How Not to Kiss a Boy,” the girl 
ds told: 


... only your own standards and feelings 
should guide you! ... It’s really a question 
of how you personally feel toward him. 
. . . This brings us to another way NOT to 
kiss a boy. Not by somebody else’s 
standards. . . . You must discover what 
they [your standards] really are and live 
by them .. . but never by somebody 


4 Ibid. 
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else’s. And you must NOT kiss a boy by 
somebody else’s standards either. 


Read out of context, such advice 
seems to denigrate social standards, to 
flout conventional mores, and to en- 
courage libertarian behavior. Actually, 
however, it is meant to give the girl—on 
whose inexperienced shoulders the re- 
ponsibility rests—encouragement to re- 
sist rather than to yield to the impor- 
tuning of the boys. Resistance, not to 
conventional norms but to teen-age 
pressures, is being fostered. They are 
not to feel coerced. into kissing just be- 
cause Alice or Mary or Jane says it is 
the thing to do. 

Even stories emphasize the grief 
resulting from violation of personal 
standards: 


What sort of person was Rod, really, that 
he made her break every rule she had ever 
learned? How could he have convinced 
her that his philosophy was best—one 
which had no regard for conventions of any 
sort? He even hated the good and fine 
conventions, the idea of a family, and chil- 
dren, and a certain stable and respectable 
existence. 


The teen-age magazines recognize 
that the absence of fixed and rigorously 
enforced codes puts a terrible burden on 
the unawakened girl who, though she 
enjoys the company of boys and wants 
them to like her, is not ready for their 
more ardent advances. The magazines’ 
insistence on autonomy, therefore, is 
meant to furnish the same kind of pro- 
tection to girls as that once supplied by 
the mores. For the girls who are 
ready, they say, in effect, “OK.” But 
for those who are not, they say, “Be 
yourself.” 


Pa 


Teen-Age Culture in Contemporary Britain 
and Europe 


“By Joun Barron Mays 


Asstract: Youth culture of Western Europe shows marked 
similarities with the United States and is almost cer- 
tainly a product of similar social and economic influences. 
In the postwar years, new problems have arisen partly as a 

_result of the comparative affluence and security now enjoyed 
by greater numbers than heretofore and partly because of the 
pace at which these changes have occurred. Uncertainty of 
role and status results sometimes in an acute alienation be- 
tween the generations. Repudiation of traditional values has 
produced rebellious behavior of an unprecedented kind, and 
there has been a sharp increase in violence and hooliganism 
among certain sections of the community. At the same time, 
a tendency toward political apathy, distrust of officialdom, and 
the pursuit of short-term hedonistic goals are further indication 
of youth’s fundamental dissatisfaction. In all countries, com- 
mercial interests have’ exploited this situation by providing 
a specialized teen-age market, and this has further emphasized 
the differing attitudes of young and elders. The literary field 
has witnessed a corresponding protest against “the Establish- 
ment,” whereby many of the frustrations and, also, the stifled 
idealisms of youth have been given expression. The mingled 
hostility and confusion of young people presents educational 
agencies with a vital challenge and opportunity for constructive 
work. 
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T is generally agreed that, in those 

Western European societies which 
have attained a predominantly indus- 
trialized and urban culture there is a 
‘ problem of adolescence, variously desig- 
nated the teen-ager or; merely, the 
youth problem. It is essentially a mat- 
ter of adjustment between the age 
groups and the generations and concerns 
ways in which social status and eco- 
nomic independence, as well as psycho- 
logical security and individual auton- 
omy, are attained by the rising genera- 
tion, who, while no longer defined as 
children, are yet barred from the full 
responsibilities of adult citizenship. 
The behavior of some young people is 
considered by the older members of the 
society to be hostile, aggressive, and 
socially disruptive to a degree that was 
unknown before the Second World War. 
The consequences of this state of affairs 
are anxiety on the part of adults and 
uncertainty in the minds of youth as the 
two age and status groups confront each 
other across a deep divide of mutual 
alienation. Earlier physical maturation, 
for which there is some recent medical 
evidence, may also have contributed to 
the precocity of many young people’s 
behavior and so further alienated the 
youthful from the middle-aged. 


THE Two GENERATIONS 


Most of the people who now occupy 
positions of power and authority in con- 
temporary society grew up and were 
educated in the 1920’s and 1930’s. As 
they entered upon the responsibilities of 
adult life, they were confronted by 
trade recession, economic depression, 
and rising tension between the dichoto- 
mous ideologies of fascism and com- 
munism. Many of them, before they 
had cast their first vote, found them- 
selves involved in the atrocities of total 
war, the very future of their culture 
threatened by abominable forces. When 
the military conflict with Nazi Germany 


ended, they tried to make for them- 
selves and their young families a society 
free from the kinds of fears that had 
dominated their own youth. Peace, 


` economic security, social welfare, and 


equality of opportunity were the objec- 
tives they set themselves to attain. 

But the present day teen-agers who 
grew up in the 1940’s and 1950’s have 
no knowledge of their fathers’ world. 
To them, mass unemployment, endemic 
poverty, an underprivileged majority, 
the obscene threat of fascism are little 


‘more than legends of the Napoleonic 


struggle were to our Victorian forebears. 
Those who have not lived through bitter 
years of unemployment and the agony 
of the Munich crisis can never know 
what such things mean to the older 
generation. We have to remember that 
today there are many adolescents who 
know next to nothing of Adolf Hitler 
and the Nazi mass extermination camps, 
or of the anguish of the Spanish Civil 
War, or the painful frustrations of Abys- 
sinia. For this generation, many of our 
memories are like fairy tales and our 
excoriating experiences sound like 
myths. We have to face the fact that, 
from the 1930’s to the 1950’s and 
1960’s, there has been a social revolu- 
tion and that our culture has undergone 
profound changes. 

With slight variations, the phenome- 
non of conspicuous youth is to be found 
in every European capital. In each 
country there is an individual quirk of 
behavior or sartorial differentiation, but 
essentially the picture is the same. Dif- 
ferent names—Teddy-boy, Halbstarke, 
Leder-jacken, Stilyegi—epitomize simi- 
lar outward manifestations of peculiarly 
reactive juvenile mental attitudes. The 
often delirious addiction to rock-and-roll 
has taken by storm such dissimilar 
capitals as London, Paris, and Moscow. 
Indeed, the content of contemporary 
youth culture knows no material boun- 
daries. 
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Since the Second World War, young 
people have everywhere impinged forci- 
bly on the adult consciousness. Their 
immense vitality and economic strength 
on the one hand and their inertia, un- 
certainty, and lack of moral purpose on 
the other is everywhere commented on, 
usually adversely, as though youth ex- 
isted in a social vacuum untouched and 
uninfluenced by movements in the adult 
world. The brash ebullience and un- 
disciplined energies of proletarian youth 
in contemporary Britain is perfectly re- 
flected in the personality of Arthur 
Seaton, the central character in Alan 
Sillitoe’s widely read novel of working- 
class life in the Midlands, Saturday 
Night and Sunday Morning. His self- 
assurance and assertiveness, his sexual 
promiscuity and easy-going amorality 
typify a reaction which is common 
among certain sections of young people 
in all the great. European cities today. 
At the same time, it is fatally easy to 
write off youth as utterly Philistine and 
barbaric. In Britain, the rank and file 
of the Aldermaston marchers who an- 
nually demonstrate for the cause, of 
nuclear disarmament is made up of 
the teen-age group. Moreover, it is 
general experience that girls present 
many less problems than boys, largely, 
no doubt, on account of their earlier age 
of marriage and the readiness with 
which the vast majority of them accept 
responsibilities for homemaking and 
child care in their early teens. 

Every generation of parents has to 
face the problem of understanding its 
own children. Such understanding often 
demands a full and painful self- 
appraisal from which the majority of 
adults shrink. There is, in fact, no such 
thing as a “youth problem” as such. 
There is only the network of problems 
in which both young and old are simul- 
taneously involved. That this is so can 
be seen by a realization that the vast 
majority of social work is concerned 


with the care of children and with the 
maintenance of stable family life. The 
two activities are inextricably inter- 
woven and equally vital for the future 
welfare of our society. Neither can be 
understood im vacuo or treated: in 
isolation. 


STRESSES oF City Lire 


Children and young people are espe- 
cially exposed to the stresses and strains 
of an urban culture and many of their 
problems of adjustment, including much 
delinquency and hooliganism, are at- 
tributable to this source. Anxiety- 
disposing forces operating in the general 
social structure include the multiplicity 
of choices presented to young people in 
all phases of their development, in- 
creasing geographical mobility of fami- 
lies, greater social mobility between the 
various income groups, the high speed 
of social and technical change, a con- 
fusion of ethical values, and a general 
climate of public opinion disposed to 
questioning the validity of traditional 
beliefs and. standards. Against this 
kind of background, the increase in 
purchasing power and comparative eco- 
nomic security in adolescence have, in 
many sections of society, resulted in 
further instability. Young people have 
now obtained the freedom of action and 
the strength to rebel against frustrating 
factors in the social structure. They 
can no longer be ignored or brushed 
aside as minors and inferiors or kept in 
their subordinate place by threats or 
firm discipline. It is important to 
realize, too, that similar problems and 
stresses afflict young people of all classes 
and income groups alike, though pos- 
sibly at differing periods of develop- 
ment. 

It is impossible to say how far the 
youth cultures of contemporary Europe 
have been derived from American 
models or to what extent they are the 
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product of indigenous influences: Cer- 
tainly, in every Western country, there 
are similar conditioning forces at work, 
and it is these things which young 
people in Germany, France, Britain, and 
the United States of America have in 
common which are important, not their 
superficial local trappings. 

Similarities in attitude and basic be- 
havior clearly spring from a common 
state of mind which may be described 
as self-consciously hostile and defensive. 
Modern urban youth, at least a sub- 
stantial section of them, want to look 
different from the rest of the com- 
munity. They want to talk, to behave 
in a distinctively teen-age way. Only 
thus can they assert both their soli- 
darity, one with another, and their 
critical disapproval of the adult world. 

This is, of course, not an entirely 
novel situation. Young people must 
inevitably feel themselves, to some ex- 
tent, in conflict with their parents’ 
values and ways of living. Some kind 
of rebellion against authority is neces- 
sary in the process of growing up at all. 
Before the vessel can move under its 
own steam, it must cut its moorings. 
What is significant in European coun- 
tries today, however, is the degree to 
which this reaction has been carried. 
What is remarkable is the vehemence'of 
the gesture with which youth nowadays 
has repudiated the middle-aged. There 
are possibly pathological symptoms in 
the exaggerated way in which a minor- 
ity of young people flaunt their differ- 
ence. To mock and to shock seems to 
be an end in itself rather than the 
necessary clearing away of cant and 
humbug before a new resurgence of the 
creative spirit. 

The reaction in Britain has followed 
somewhat less exaggerated lines than in 
some parts of the United States. There 
are not many traces in Britain of typi- 
cally “beat” influences. A few young 
‘“weirds” do, from time to time, congre- 


gate in urban cellars or, astonishingly 
enough, at fashionable seaside resorts 
or in ancient country houses. But they 
are almost always no more than pseudo- 
beats, engaged in self-dramatization, 
rather than total rejectors of the social 
structure who find. nothing left to live 
for beyond the acceptance of their own 
hysteria and ultimate inanity. 

In Britain, it is the “Angry Young 
Man” rather than the “Rebel Without 
a Cause” who epitomizes the more seri- 


ous youth’s reaction to the mess and in- 


justice which he has inherited from his 
elders. It is the playwright Arnold 
Wesker or the poet Christopher Logue, 
rather than James Dean, who reflects 
youth’s sharp rebellion here, and theirs 
is an intellectual and esthetic revolt as 
much as anything else. Logue, indeed, 
is closer to Shelley than to Lipton. 
Logue’s period in prison, his gun- 
running career and subsequent cashier- 
ing from the Army, and his spell on 
National Assistance are the melo- 
dramatic episodes in an essentially 
poetic, hence creative, career. . 

The Angries in England have en- 
gaged in a war against the sham facade 
that masks reality, while the beatniks 
seem to be more concerned with reject- 
ing a way of life which appears to them 
to be totally sham and corrupt. The 


_ Angries are social reformers rather than 


world-rejectors. This description hardly 
seems to fit the genuine hysteria of 
Venice West. But, undoubtedly, the 
“angry” movement in Britain has been 
an intellectual and artistic resurgence as 
much as a desire to throw the whole of 
our society overboard. Indeed, writers 


like John Osborne who protested and 


derided their way to the top of the tree 
have adjusted very easily to their early 
affluence and prestige. Theirs is the old 
story of the literary coup d'état which 
usually paves the way for a new and 
different kind of intellectual establish- 
ment. 


` 
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SocraL Work WITH YouTH 


In Britain, the Youth Service has 
been developed as a part of the in- 
formal education of young people be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and twenty 
to enable them to make the best use 
of their adolescent years By and 
large, both the statutory and voluntary 
youth work has been born’ of middle- 
class unease over the apparent aimless- 
ness and potential aggression of working 
class and lower income group young- 
sters. It has aimed at providing them 
with creative outlooks for energies 
which might otherwise be channeled 
into antisocial activities and is essenti- 
ally a bureaucratic response intended to 
palliate the social strains generated by 
class differences. It is generally con- 
ceived as something which the com- 
munity as a whole does for its young 
people. 

In recent years, there has been an 
interesting reaction on the part of a 
small section of young people against 
this somewhat patronizing attitude. 
Spontaneous groups of teen-agers have 
combined to run their own organiza- 
tions, meeting their specific teen-age 
needs in ways that are satisfying to them 
rather than to educationalists who have 
hitherto monopolized youth work. The 


promoters of these clubs which are run _ 


by teen-agers strictly for teen-agers 
claim to epitomize adolescent culture. 
They talk of restoring the genitive case 
to youth work, of making it truly the 
service of youth by providing the kind 
of physical setting and freedom of ac- 
tivity more akin to the students’ union 
of a university than to the orthodox 
club.? Here, in a relaxed atmosphere, 
they can jive and rock, enjoy coffee and 


1The Youth Service in England and Wales, 
H.MS.O. 1960, Cmnd. 929. 

2Ray Gosling, Lady Albemarle’s Boys, a 
Young Fabian publication (London: Fabian 
Society, 1961), 


cuddles, or merely sit broodily staring 
at blank walls or at avant-garde murals. 


ANTISOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


In Britain, as elsewhere, much at- 
tention has been focused upon the un- 
attached adolescent. It is estimated 
that not more than one third of all boys 
and girls between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty are members of acknowl- 
edged organizations. The unattached 
who patronize the coffee bars, who oc- 
casionally take to drugs, and who are 
sometimes involved in outbursts of in- 
explicable violence keep on hitting the 
headlines. A further source of anxiety 
is the juvenile suicide rate, which in- 
cludes all social classes and which has 
more than doubled for the seventeen to 
twenty age group in recent -years. 
Sexual experience in the fullest sense 
in the premarriage period is also on the 
increase, as is demonstrated by. the 
Registrar Generals 1958 statistics, 
which showed that the number of 
mothers between. the ages of twelve and . 
sixteen (before the legal age of consent, 
that is to say) has doubled over the past 
twenty years. It remains, however, a 
comparatively negligible proportion of 
live births. Nevertheless, the trend is 
upward and in the wrong direction. 

Hooliganism,. insofar as such a term 
can be defined, also seems to be more 
common than it used to be. Vandalism 
on railways has been a feature in cer- 
tain parts of the country. Stones and 
debris have been thrown at locomotives, 
injuring the drivers, and blocks and 
obstacles capable of causing derailment 
have been deliberately placed on the 
tracks. Even undergraduate rag days 
have, in some university towns, attained 
a degree of rowdiness and violence 
hitherto unknown and have led, in some 
cases, to court proceedings. 

There is a general belief that the 
present generation of young people in 
all European countries is more anti- 
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social than its predecessors. Juvenile 
delinquency is almost everywhere 
thought to be on the increase, new forms 
of ‘criminal behavior having developed 
in response to new opportunities, of 
which the increase in motoring offenses 
is a notable example. Juvenile crime 
in Britain—that is to say, reported 
crimes known to have been committed 
by those over eight years but under 
eighteen—has more than doubled since 
1938. This is, in fact, a typical situa- 
tion throughout Western Europe. 
Drug addiction among teen-agers is 
more common, although, compared with 
the United States, the problem in Brit- 
ain is minimal and is confined to a few 
of the more decadent areas of the big 
cities, especially London. Drunken- 
ness is also more extensive: among the 
seventeen to twenty-one age group than 
ever before, and the increase in crimes 


of violence among the same section of 


the juvenile population—who, signifi- 
cantly, were born during the war years 
—is notable. 

Ganging is associated with the 
rowdier elements of urban youth, al- 
though there is no reason to believe that 
this phenomenon is more extensive or 
more serious than it used to be. 
English juvenile gangs, on the whole, 
are not highly organized, nor is there 
a striking uniformity of character or 
. motive in those youths who consort to- 
gether for comparatively short periods 
during the time of their adolescent dif- 
ficulties. Such gangs as exist usually 
. frequent regular meeting places in coffee 
bars, pubs, cafés, or, occasionally, in 
vacant buildings and ruins. More 
organized groups are to be found in 
specific districts in London called 
“manors.” 
cur, especially at dance halls, and it is 
clear on such occasions that outlets for 
violent behavior are sought for their 
own sake. 

It is not uncommon for groups of 


Affrays between gangs oc- 


twenty and more city boys, sometimes 
with girls in tow, to arm themselves 
with knives, bicycle chains, studded 
belts, and even cut-throat razors and to 
sally forth by bus, taxi, private car, and 
motor bike to dance halls fifty miles 
away with the express purpose of seek- 
ing out the local youth gangs and pro- 
voking a fight. On a less dramatic 
scale, groups of boys on foot come to- 
gether and wander about the cities look- 
ing for mischief and fun or, in their 
words, “kicks,” wherever such opportu- 
nities are to be found. 

It is natural for the adult members 
of the community to be alarmed by such 
manifestations of lawlessness and ap- 
parent social alienation. But the prob- 
lem can be exaggerated, and it is im- 
portant to remember that it is phasic in 
character, that the vast majority of 
young people do not find it necessary to 
express themselves in such melodramatic 
and negativistic ways, and that, even of 
those who do, only a fraction are so 
psychologically disturbed that their bad 
behavior lasts beyond the teen-age 
period. l ; 

The majority of those who rebel in 
this period would, given adequate sup- 
port and firm but sympathetic leader- 
ship, adjust to their growing-up prob- 
lems in socially acceptable ways. But 
the failure of older members of the com- 
munity, especially of parents and 
educators, to give them adequate sup- 
port, makes them temporarily easy 
victims for the illegal promptings of a 
handful of seriously maladjusted and 
emotionally disturbed instigators. 

Although such pathological symptoms 
are confined to only a small proportion 
of young people, many observers find 
them indices of the fundamental 
malaise of modern industrial society. 
Richard Hoggart® speaks of “a sort of 
spiritual dry rot amid the odour of 


3 The Uses of Literacy (London: Penguin 
Books, 1958), p. 204. 
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boiled milk” afflicting contemporary 
youth, and, to Dr. Kurt Hahn,‘ they 
are symptomatic of the five great decays 
of modern life: decay of physical 
fitness, of self-discipline, of enterprise, 
of skill, and of human compassion. In- 
dications of mass hysteria are to be 
found in the wild, unrestrained adula- 
tion of pop singers and the mushroom 
growths of fan clubs. The new pin-up 
is not a seminude dancer but an at- 
tractive proletarian male with a mourn- 
ful face, wearing open-neck shirt and 
leather jacket, or even a plump young 
rock-and-roller in his pajama bottoms. 


THe TEEN-AGE MARKET 


There undeniably is much adult 
stimulation behind the teen-age cult. 
That this is sometimes of a nature to 
encourage an undesirable precocity of 
behavior can be seen in the advertise- 
ments for brassieres for ten-year-old 
girls which are to be found in some 
periodicals and shops and in a general 
willingness to stimulate the sexual ap- 
petite by stressing glamor and man- 
appeal to promote the sales of certain 
kinds of articles. Commercial enter- 
tainment promoters plug adolescent 
tastes and thereby help to fixate them. 
The fantasy of the new status group of 
youth, idealization of both revolt and 
despair, the encouragement of promiscu- 
ous sexual activity on an experimental 
basis—known to teen-agers as “having 
sex”—are recurring themes in the media 
young people seem to enjoy. 

For the first time in British history, 
the adolescent age group has enough 
purchasing power to make them a 
worth-while market for commetcial ex- 
ploitation. Mark Abrams has recently 
shown that the age group fifteen to 
twenty-five, which in 1959 contained 
approximately five million unmarried 
youths, after putting aside £70 millions 


*The Observer, London, November 13th, 
1960, 


as savings, spent some £830 millions a 
year.” While this does not comprise a 
very substantial proportion of the na- 
tion’s consumer expenditure, it never- 
theless is a new phenomenon. 

In prewar days, the youth market was 
negligible and not worth exploiting, but, 
since the war, teen-age incomes have, in 
fact, risen faster than adults’. Moreover, 
there are some fields of spending in 
which young people’s custom is vital 
for sustained prosperity. The clothing, 
cosmetics, and soft drinks markets, to- 
gether with the cinema industry and 
gramophone record trade, depend to a 
considerable extent upon adolescent af- 
fluence. Mark Abrams has calculated 
that the average unmarried male in the 
age group has about 71/6d. a week free 
spending money left over after his basic 
commitments have been met, while a 
female has rather less, about 54/-. 
Generalizing, Abrams says that “the 
quite large amount of money at the dis- 
posal of Britain’s average teen-ager is 
spent mainly on dress and on goods 
which form the nexus of teen-age gre- 
gariousness outside the home. In other 
words, this is distinctive teen-age spend- 
ing for distinctive teen-age ends in a 
distinctive teen-age world.” ° 

Until recently, the British teen-age 
market was almost entirely working 
class. Because in prewar days the teen- 
age market virtually did not exist, com- 
mercial promoters had no experience of 
the appropriate ways for milking adoles- 
cent affluence and had to turn to the 
United States for their models, And it 
is still valid in 1960 to characterize the 
teen-age culture and market as predomi- 
nantly proletarian in style. But there 
are indications that children of higher 
income group families are coming under 
the same influences and that, for the 
first time, middle-class culture finds it- 


5Mark Abrams, The Teenage Consumer 
(London: London Press Exchange Ltd., 1959). 
6 Mark Abrams, op. cit., p. 10. - 
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self under strong pressure to change 
from what is a predominantly working 
class way of life. Even boys in gram- 
` mar schools sometimes favor Edwardian 
and Italian clothes styles, frequent soft- 
drink bars, adore pop music, and spend 
their evenings drifting around with peer 
group members in loosely knit gangs. 
Similar influences, at least in regard to 
dress, speech, and behavior are also dis- 
cernible in some British universities, 
' especially in the provinces. 

Teen-age male spending is consider- 
ably greater than female spending, but 
there is very little difference ‘between 
working class and middle class boys, the 
former having slightly more pocket 
money. A substantial gap, however, 
exists between working class and middle 
class girls. The latter have, on the 
average, a third more than their pro- 
letarian counterparts. As far as the 
pattern of spending goes, young people 
of all classes and both sexes show a 
marked similarity: clothing and foot- 
wear take the major slice, followed by 
food, transportation, drinks (soft and 
hard), cigarettes, and entertainment.” 
It is certainly not a picture of either 
complete recklessness or utter deprav- 
‘ity; it is merely one of personal in- 
dulgence, which seems to follow closely 
the general attitude of the time which 
counsels us to enjoy ourselves to the 
limit of our means while we can—the 
attitude, indeed, appropriate to an age 
nurtured in comparative affluence and 
shielded against utter calamity by wel- 
fare services. 

At the same time, there is a monotony 
in the endless round of juvenile social 
life and teen-age culture. Music and 
dancing, the semitribalistic, drugging, 
modern jives and jitters, dressing up, 
experimenting sexually are all no doubt 
activities which meet genuine adolescent 
needs, but there is a lack, in the lower 
social groups in particular, of what, for 

7 Mark Abrams, op. cit, pp. 10-11. 


want of a better term, we may call intel- 
lectual stimulation. In small towns and 
suburbs much time is spent in milk-bars 
and cafés listening to the jukebox in 
mild and mindless dissipation. Theirs is 
a life of sensations rather than of 
thoughts. The world of art, literature, 
and social thinking pass most of these 
young people by or, as they would say, 
leave them cold. Again we may point 
to Arthur Seaton in Saturday Night and 
Sunday.Morning as the type of youthful 
Philistine amoralist who never reads a 
serious book, enjoys a high material 
standard of living, but is a complete 
sensualist. 


EDUCATION 


The shorter working week, longer 
holidays, and greater security have not 
produced an upsurge of interest in edu- 
cation. Very many working class chil- 
dren leave grammar schools at the 
earliest possible age without following 
the full four-year course leading to the 
General Certificate Examination.? What 
we may call the pursuit of banality 
characterizes many working class young- 
sters’ lives. While bourgeois children 
may apply themselves more seriously to 
study, it is often solely with a view to 
gaining the necessary credentials to ad- 
mit them to the more lucrative and 
higher status jobs. The cult of enjoy- 
ment and security, at one stage re- 
moved, lies behind much British educa- 
tional endeavor. Education is a means 
to greater luxury rather than a prepara- 
tion for “the good life.” It has suffered 
severely from “bourgeoisification” in 
recent years. 

In contemporary Britain, the treat- 
ment and training of adolescents varies 
strikingly between the classes. Parents ` 
who can afford to do so tend to send- 
their children to private schools where 

8 Early Leaving, a report of the Central 


Advisory Council for Education (England), 
HMS.O., 1954, pp. 18-19, 


- tradition. 
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they stay until seventeen, eighteen, or 
even nineteen. 

The so-called “public” boarding 
schools, which are, in fact, exclusive and 
private, are still in great demand and 
have actually extended their influence 
since the end of the last war. In these 
schools, the children of the upper classes 
live segregated and highly specialized 
lives. Boys are not encouraged to con- 
sort with girls and vice versa. In some 
British public schools, talking to mem- 
bers of the opposite sex is still regarded 
` as a breach of discipline dealt with by 
corporal punishment. The prefect, and 
its allied fagging system, is still widely 
enforced, permitting bullying of juniors 
by seniors. The older pupils attain 
higher status and prestige through this 
system and, in this way, are encouraged 
to remain conformists. Petty regula- 
tions are made for the express purpose 
of enforcing control by discipline and 
Games are compulsory. 
Much time is spent in chapel and in 
preparing for confirmation in the 
Church of England. The concept of 
manliness is emphasized, and there is 
much concern about team spirit and the 
qualities of leadership. 

Public school education solves the 
problem of protracted dependency and 
extended adolescence by creating an 
artificial youth culture in which the 
young person is segregated from the 
opposite sex and the lower social classes 
until he is on the brink of manhood. 
He is then transferred to a university, 
preferably Oxford or Cambridge, where 
most well-known-schools have founda- 
tion scholarships and where, once again, 
he is made a member, albeit this time 
with greater privileges and much more 
freedom, of a specialized, highly fa- 
vored, and altogether artificial com- 
munity until such time as he is ready to 
take an appointment in the civil service 
or train for management in his uncle’s 
factory. l 


This picture is admittedly an extreme 
one. There are some private schools, 
even of the boarding variety, which 
have reacted against the typically Spar- 
tan system of the traditional English 
public school and where young people 
are enabled to develop their personali- 
ties and their talents in a free and more 
realistic atmosphere. 

Many middle class and most lower- 
middle class children are educated at 
free Local Authority or at the older 
locally endowed grammar schools and 
are, thus, in a position to live at home 
and to mix in a more heterogeneous 
community. Those who are able to 
pass the General Certificate Examina- 
tion at advanced level often pass on to 
universities, usually the newer red- 
brick provincial variety, and train for 
professional and similar high status 
careers. 

But the children of the wage-earners, 
although they have in increasing num- 
bers since 1944 entered the local au- 
thority grammar schools, are still, in the 
main, educated at secondary modern 
schools only until the age of fifteen. 
These schools, which cater to some 70 
per cent of the nation’s children, are 
usually nonvocational in character and 
tend not to take any external examina- 
tions, with the result that former stu- 
dents are neatly barred from entering 
the more influential and better paid 
fields of employment. They usually 
take the skilled, semiskilled, and un- 
skilled manual jobs. The educational 
system, therefore, tends to reinforce and 
perpetuate class divisions and to re- 
produce two main social groups with 
different cultures and life chances who 
confront one another in mutual in- 
comprehension and distaste. 

Middle and upper class children are, 
therefore, protected during their adoles- 
cence from many of the stresses of 
modern life. As members of a social 
and educational elite, they are groomed 
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for a future which is both attractive and 
realizable, whereas the children of less 
fortunate homes are faced very often 
with conflict, anxiety, and uncertainty 
resulting from the rapidly changing pat- 
tern of social and economic -organiza- 
tion.® They leave school at fifteen to 


take jobs in industry or the retail trades, 


where, all too often, no adult has time 
or responsibility to supervise their ad- 
justment to the strains of the new life 
of the adult world. Frequently, the 
actual work is dull, repetitive, lacking 
prospects, although the pay may be ade- 
quate enough. As a result, the young 
worker tends to live for his off-duty 
hours when he can revel in the com- 
pensations of those uncreative banal 
amusements so conveniently provided 
for his delectation by people whose only 
concern is to profit from his predica- 
ment. 

-The working class boy is, thus, espe- 
cially subjected to stresses and tempta- 
tion during his adolescent working 
` years. Girls, by comparison, see a dif- 
ferent road ahead of them, a way lead- 
ing, after a brief wage-earning and 
money-saving period, to marriage, 
homemaking, and maternity, But, for 
the boy, the whole future depends on 
what happens to him in the years im- 
mediately following the end of formal 
education. 

The Youth Employment Bureaus, 
usually attached to Local Education Au- 
thorities in Britain, endeavor to give 
some vocational guidance and also to 
operate a rudimentary after-care service 
for those who have recently left school. 
All too often, however, the youth em- 
ployment officers find it a difficult task 
to do more than place children in 
jobs offering reasonable remuneration, 


9For a fuller exposition of this theme in 
the context of contemporary British society, 
see Education and the Urban Child, ed. Pro- 
fessor T. S. Simey (Social Research Series; 
Liverpool: Liverpool University -Press, 1961). 


whether or not they are really suitable 
for the type of work involved. It is not 
uncommon to find that even their mini- 
mal services are declined by children 
and parents alike and that their advice 
is ignored. 


CoNCLUSION 


From the foregoing, it should be clear 
that youth as a period of social and 
psychological development presents seri- 


` ous problems in all Western European 


societies and that these are, in origin 
though probably not in degree, similar 
to those encountered in American so- 
ciety. They arise primarily from the 
uncertainty of adults regarding the role 
that young people should be given in 
the life of the community. As a result 
of this uncertainty, which communicates 
itself like electricity to youth itself, 
young people are often confused and 
ambivalent about their own status. 
They are forced into experimentation, 
which is‘ often disastrous and usually 
offensive to the older members of the 
community. The pace at which changes 
have occurred in recent years has caught 
young and old off balance; parents are 
particularly vulnerable to the doubts, 
indecisions, and anxieties to which 
changed economic conditions and the 
dissemination of psychological notions 
have exposed them. At the same time 
that some of the attributes of maturity 
have been granted to young people, 
there is also a contrary tendency to ex- 
tend the period of dependency in other 
directions to a later age. The adoles- 
cent period of the teen-age covers 
roughly a decade, and, to many minds, 
this is unduly prolonged. And, behind 
the greater economic security and in- 
creased welfare that, as a result of the 
general leveling process, all sections 
of society enjoy, there is also the 
shadow of the bomb and total war, 
which, while it may not figure very 
largely in the minds of young people 
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themselves, foments a general psycho- 
logical climate of anxiety and despair. 
In a time when moral values are. every- 
‘where challenged, discussed, and denied, 
childhood and youth inevitably become 
times of deep perplexity and instability. 
Only in the English public schools is an 
effort made to hold the environment 
fixed and certain, in tune more with an 
age which’ has forever gone, and, be- 
cause of its very unreality, it is ques- 
tionable whether such an educational 
setting can train men capable of coping 
successfully with the even more rapidly 
changing conditions that face civiliza- 
tion in the second half of the twentieth 
century.?° 

Elsewhere, there are significant indi- 
cations of the doubt, cynicism, and 

10 See A, D. C. Peterson, Educating Our 


Rulers (London: Duckworth, 1951), especially 
pp. 51-63. 


despair, a distrust of politics, and an 
acceptance of purely materialistic and 
hedonistic goals, especially among 
young people in prosperous Western 
Germany, which haye made this present 
age one of supreme educational chal- 
lenge. Rebellion and disaffection in 
youth is at once a hopeful and a dis- 
turbing condition. It is the task of 
education in the widest sense of that 
term to promote and regulate social 
change, and to do this successfully 
means, among other things, assisting 
young people to rebel against certain 
unworthy aspects of the social structure 
without, however, encouraging moral 
deviation. At the same time, it must 
ensure their allegiance to the funda- 
mental ‘philosophy which is the founda- 
tion of our civilization and which 
should, in theory at least, inspire every 
permanent social institution. 











Athletics in High School © 


By James S. COLEMAN 


ABSTRACT: Research—based on the visibility of athletic 
stars, on most desired achievement, on the composition of the 
leading crowd, on status criteria in leading-crowd membership, 
on popularity—demonstrates conclusively that athletics is far 
and away more important as a value among high school stu- 
dents than intellectual achievement. And the school itself 
seems to encourage rather than to discourage this relative 
evaluation. There must be basic reasons for these phenomena, 
and these may be discerned in the functions performed by ath- 
letics not only in the school but also in the community. Among 
boys, for example, it has been found that athletics has a demo- 
cratizing effect, breaking up organization based on background 
and reconstituting it on the basis of common activity or 
achievement. Athletics serves an important function in moti- 
vating students. It generates strong positive identification 
with the school; without athletics the school would be lifeless 
for the student, deficient in collective goals. With athletics, 
it is possible for all students to identify with their school 
through their teams. Not only schools but whole communities 
depend upon the collective enthusiasm generated by their local’ 
high school athletic teams. The problem for the school is to 
find a way to have the functions now performed by athletic 
teams performed in ways more conducive to the intellectual 
aims of the school. Debate used to serve this function, music 
contests may also, as well as drama contests, and mathematics 
tournaments. It is possible that social and economic games 
played by means of complex computers may come to perform, 
on a far more intellectual level, the integrating function now 
performed almost exclusively by athletics. 
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HE role of interscholastic’ athletics 

in high schools is a controversial 
one, Athletics is castigated as the anb 
tithesis of scholastic activity by intel- 
lectuals—many of whom have never 
taken part in interscholastic sports. It 
is defended and praised as the builder 
of men by coaches and athletes—most 
of whom have a vested interest in this 
proposition. 

It is characteristic of athletics to pro- 
voke violent and lasting controversies, 
for it occupies a very special position in 
high schools. The amount of attention 
devoted to athletics would be most 
striking to an innocent visitor to a high 
school. A visitor entering a school 
would likely be confronted, first of 
all, with a trophy case. His examina- 
tion of the trophies would reveal a 
curious fact: The gold and silver cups, 
with rare exception, symbolize victory 
in athletic contests, not scholastic ones. 
The figures adorning these trophies 
represent men passing: footballs, shoot- 
ing basketballs, holding out batons; 
they are not replicas of “The Thinker.” 
The concrete symbols of victory are old 
footballs, basketballs, and baseballs, not 
works of art or first editions of books 
won as literary prizes. Altogether, the 
trophy case would suggest to the in- 
nocent visitor that he was entering an 
athletic club, not an educational insti- 
tution. 


Walking further, this visitor would ` 


encounter. teen-agers bursting from 
classrooms. Listening to their conversa- 
tions, he would hear both casual and 
serious discussions of the Friday football 
game, confirming his initial impression. 
Attending a school assembly that 
morning, he would probably find a 
large segment of the program devoted 
to a practice of school yells for 
the athletic game and the announce- 
ment of a pep rally before the game. 
At lunch hour, he would be likely to 
find more boys shooting baskets in the 


gymnasium than reading in the library. 
Browsing through a school yearbook, he 
would be impressed, in his innocence, 
with the number of pages devoted to 

athletics. 

Altogether, this visitor would find, 
wherever he turned, a great deal of at- 
tention devoted to athletics. As an im- 
pressionable stranger, this visitor might 
well suppose that more attention is paid 
to athletics by teen-agers, both as ath- 
letes and as spectators, than to scholastic 
matters. He might even conclude, with 
good reason, that the school was essen- 
tially organized around athletic contests 
and that scholastic matters were of lesser 
importance to all involved. . 

To be sure, his impression would vary 
from school to school—but, perhaps sur- 
prising to him, it would vary little by 
the social origins and destinations of the 
adolescents served by the schools. In 
ten schools recently studied by the au- 
thor, athletics was about as dominant, 
by any of several criteria, in middle 
class schools with a high proportion of 
their graduates going to college as in 
working class schools.’ 

Considering his impressions, such a 
visitor to American high schools might 
ask himself two questions: First of all, 
why is it this way? He had assumed, 
naively, that schools were for learning, 
yet his impressions led to a different 
conclusion. He had talked with edu- 
cators about curriculum, new academic 
programs, and scholastic standards. 
Yet, upon visiting the schools, he found 
the adolescents’ attention on athletics, 
and all the excitement and enthusiasm 
he found was focused around athletic 
contests. Why the discrepancy? 

The visitor might ask another ques- 
tion: What are the consequences of the 
attention devoted to athletics? What 
are the consequences within the school 


1See James S. Coleman, The Adolescent 
Society (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1961), pp. 
70-71, 88-90. 
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itself, and what are the long-term conse- 
quences for these adolescents when they 
have become adults? 

It is to these two questions, the ques- 
‘tion of consequences and the question of 
sources, that this paper is directed. The 
examination will be based upon evidence 
collected during a study of ten high 
schools in 1957-1958. These high 
schools were located in the Middle West. 
Five were small-town schools with 500 
or fewer students; one was a parochial 
school of 750 boys in a large city; there 
was a working class, suburban school of 
1,000 students; two smail-city compre- 
hensive schools were included of 1,400 
and 2,000 students respectively; there 
was an upper middle class, suburban 
school of 2,000 students. Unless other- 
wise notéd, the generalizations mentioned 
below apply to all schools.? In fact, a 
striking discovery in this study was the 
similarity of all schools in the impor- 
tance attached to athletics. Greater 
similarity among schools was found in 
this than in any other dimension of the 
research. 


CONSEQUENCES 


The more difficult question. concerns 
the long-term consequences of attention 
to athletics. On this question, the study 
has no evidence, since adolescents were 
studied only during one year in high 
school, and there seems to be no system- 
atic evidence on the matter available 
elsewhere. However, evidence from the 
research does show some of the short- 
term consequences, those manifest in the 
school itself. 


Impact on freshmen 


The attention focused upon athletics 
in high schools directly affects the im- 
pact of the schools upon their incoming 
freshmen. Football, which is played in 

2%n certain cases, random variation due to 


the small number of students in the smallest 
school prevents separate conclusions about it. 
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the fall as school begins, is especially 
important. A major element in the 
impact of athletics is the visibility of 
athletic stars. A boy who achieves 
something, however creditable his 
achievement, can be a model to emulate 
only if that achievement is made visible 
by the structure of activities in the 
school, 

Some idea of the relative visibility of 
scholastic achievement and athletic 
achievement can be gained through a 
finding from the survey of the ten 
schools. About six weeks after school 
opened in the fall, each boy in every 
school was asked to name the boy whom 
he saw as the best student in his grade 
and the boy who was the best athlete. 
This can be a difficult task for freshmen, 
but it is less difficult in those areas for 
which school activities focus attention 
on achievement. Thus, a comparison of 
the proportions of boys able to answer 
the questions provides some guide to the 
relative visibility of scholastic and ath- 
letic achievements in each of the four 
years of school. 

Table 1 shows this comparison. The 
data indicate, in general, that the best 
athletes are more visible than the best — 
scholars. The difference is greatest for 
the freshmen—the best athlete is known 
10 per cent more often than the best 
scholar in the small schools and 14 per 
cent more often in the large schools. 
Only in the junior and senior years does 
the visibility of the best scholars catch 
up with that of the best athletes. Thus, 
for the impressionable freshmen, the 
achievements that stand out most are 
those of the athlete, not those of the 
scholar.* 

Assuming adolescents desire to be” 
successful, known, and recognized, one 


3 Other areas of achievement were included 
in the questionnaire, for example, knowing 
about cars and being most attractive to the 
girls. The visibility for both of these was far 
below that for athletes or scholars. 
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TABLE {—COMPARATIVE VISIBILITY OF Best ATHLETES AND BEST SCHOLARS . 
TO THEIR CLASSMATES .- 

















FRESHMEN .| SOPHOMORES JUNIORS SENIORS 
Small Schools 
Per cent naming best athlete 68% 75% 88% 85% 
Per cent naming best scholar 58% 66% 83% 88% 
Number of cases - 317 292 214 205 
Large Schools 
Per cent naming best athlete 54% 56%. . 48% 72% 
Per cent naming best scholar 40% . 41% 57% 68% 
Number of cases 635 1,049 749 557 








Note: Percentages are based on the nine public schools, 


consequence of the visibility of achieve- 
ment in athletics or scholarship would 
be the desire to achieve in these par- 
ticular areas. Does the environment 
and climate of opinion in the school af- 
fect these desires? Boys were asked, in 
the fall shortly after school had started 
and again in the spring toward the end 


of the school year, how they would most 


like to be remembered at school—as a 
brilliant student, an athletic star, or 
most popular. One would suppose, if 
schools focus attention on scholastic en- 
deavors, that the effect of the school 
year would be to increase the strength 
of the brilliant-student image relative 
to that of the athletic-star image. -Yet, 
for the freshmen and sophomores of 
the schools surveyed, matters are quite 
different, Of all those responding either 
“brilliant student” or “athletic star,” 
44 per cent in each grade responded 
“brilliant student” in the fall and only 
37 per cent gave this response in the 
‘spring.* Rather than increasing in 
strength over the school year, the 
brilliant-student image declined in 
strength relative to that of the athlete. 
It appears, then, that the very function- 
ing of the school itself tends to reduce 
the initial interest of the adolescent in 

4The number of cases was over 800 in each 


grade, so the difference reported is significant 
beyond the .001 level. 


being seen as a brilliant student, or 
tends differentially to increase his inter- 
est in being seen as an athletic star. 

Another effect of athletics upon 
the incoming freshmen concerns the 
“leading crowd” in school. Most high 
schools, other than the very smallest, 
have a leading crowd in each grade, 
though schools larger than about 2,000 
in enrollment may have more than one. 
This crowd is recognized. by other stu- 
dents and by its own members, and 
most students can name members of the 
leading crowd in their grade. This, in 
fact, was what they were asked to do in 
the research discussed above. In addi- 
tion, all boys were asked to name their 
friends, so that it was possible to re- 
construct the actual crowds or cliques in 
the school. Then, by identifying which 
of the cliques had as members boys fre- 
quently named as members of the lead- 
ing crowd, it was possible to identify 
objectively the leading clique or crowd 
in each grade of each school. Having 
done this, the question then was asked: 
What do these boys, who constitute the 
leading crowds in their grades, have in 
common? ë 

Among the freshmen in each of the 


5 This question was studied only in four of 
the five smallest schools; technical problems 
prevented it in the large schools, and the 
smallest school had no distinct crowds. 
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four schools studied for leading cliques, 
the one attribute shared by every boy 
in every leading clique—twenty-three 
boys in all—was being out for either 
football or basketball. Most of the 
twenty-three were out for both. No 
other attribute—in background, activi- 
ties, or attitudes—so sharply distin- 
guished the leading cliques. In the later 
_ years of school, the leading cliques were 
found to be less uniformly athletic, but, 
‘among freshmen, they were found to be 
totally so. 

Athletic participation as a basis for 
membership in the leading clique is not, 
of course, characteristic of every fresh- 
man class in the country; but it seems 
likely that the general tendency is wide- 
spread. Athletic teams provide a basis 
for intensive and prolonged association, 
more than any other activity in school. 
Thus, the foundation is laid, from the 
very beginning of high school, for a 
cohesive, tightly knit group. This, 
together with the attention directed 
toward athletic contests and athletic 
stars in high school, makes it very likely 
that the athletes will constitute the 
leading crowd among freshmen. Later, 
when other activities develop in school 
and groups form on other bases, there 
is less dominance of the athletic crowd. 
But, in the crucial first year, when a 
boy’s aims and aspirations in high 
school are established, the athletic 
crowd dominates. 

Altogether, then, athletics is a par- 
ticularly important factor in the impact 
of the high school upon its freshmen. 
Through the several mechanisms dis- 
cussed above, the freshmen get a picture 
of the school focused even more toward 
athletic achievement than it actually is. 


Athletics in the status system 


One of the most important aspects of 
any social system is its distribution of 
status: the way status attaches to dif- 
ferent persons and to different activities. 
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The importance of the distribution of 
status lies partly-in its effect as a moti- 
vating device, for it motivates people 
toward those activities which confer 
status upon them. To the extent that 
adolescents are concerned with status 
among their peers—and every indica- 
tion suggests that the great majority of 
them are so motivated—their motiva- 
tions and aspirations in various activi- 
ties are shaped by the distribution of 
status. 

It is important, then, in assessing the 
consequences of the attention to ath- 
letics in high schools, to examine the 
position of athletics in the adolescent 
status system. In the present research, 
this was done by several means. 7 

Each boy was asked to assess what 
was required in his school to be a mem- 
ber of the leading crowd, and he was 
asked to rank various attributes for 


` making a boy popular. 


In response to the first question, the 
two attributes most often mentioned 
were personality—mentioned by 23 per 
cent of the boys—and a good reputation 
—tentioned by 17 per cent. Next in 
order, however, was athletic ability— 
mentioned by 16 per cent. This was 
followed by good looks and success with 
girls—mentioned by 14 per cent-—and 
good grades or “brains’”—mentioned by 
12 per cent. 

In ranking attributes for their effect 
in making a boy popular, six attributes 
were available to be ranked from first 
to sixth. These attributes, with their 
average rank in all schools, were the ` 
following: ° 


Being an athletic star 2.2 
Being in the leading crowd 2.6 
Leader in activities 2.9 
High grades, honor roll 3.5 
Having a nice car 3.9 
Coming from the right family 4.5 


6 The ranks average to 3.3 rather than 3.5 
as they should, because not every boy assigned 
all ranks. i 
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TABLE 2--AVERAGE NUMBERS OF CHOICES 
RECEIVED By ATHLETES, SCHOLARS, 
AND ALL OTHER Boys on 
STATUS CRITERIA 








BE FRIENDS | MEMBER OF NUMRER oF 





oe Bo en 
Athletes ` 5.6 | 78 272 
Scholars 3.4 4.9 278 
All Other 0.4 0.8 3,598 


Boys 








Note: “Athletes” and “scholars” are those 
named two or more times as best athlete or best 
scholar in their respective grades by other boys. 
Percentages are based on the nine public schools. 


These. answers show the great value 
that boys attribute to athletic achieve- 
ment in gaining popularity. It is ranked 
considerably above any other item and 
far above good grades, which is fourth 
among the six. 

In addition to these subjective esti- 
mates, it is also possible to determine 
which boys have highest ‘status. In this 
research, it was done by asking each boy 
to name another boy he would like to 
be like, one he would like to be friends 
with, and who were members of the 
leading crowd. The status of a boy 
was determined by the number of such 
choices he received. Another question 
had made it possible to identify the boys 
seen as the best athletes and the best 
scholars. By comparing the likelihood 
of the best athletes to receive the status 
choices with the likelihood of the best 
scholars to receive such choices, it is 
possible to examine the objective status 
of athletic achievement. Table 2 shows 
the average number of choices on these 
criteria received by the best athletes, 
the best scholars, and all other boys in 
the schools studied. 

As in various other tests, athletics 
scored higher than scholarship, although 
both athletes and scholars far out- 
distanced other boys. Stated another 
way, the star athletes, only 6.6 per cent 


of the schools’ male enrollment, received 
47.4 per cent of the “be friends with” 
and “be like” choices and 36.5 per cent 
of all the leading crowd nominations. 

According to all evidence, then, the 
status of athletic achievement in the 
schools surveyed is exceedingly high, 
considerably higher than that of scho- 
lastic achievement. Thus, the attention 
paid to athletics in American high 
schools, which would so puzzle an in- 
nocent visitor, is paralleled by the status 
of athletic achievement among adoles- 
cents. 


Other studies 


Other research shows that these facts 
are not limited to the ten schools sur- 
veyed nor even to high schools in the 
Middle West. 

In a large, predominantly Jewish, 
middle class high school in New York 
City, Abraham Tannenbaum studied 
evaluations of stereotyped, fictitious 
students.” These fictitious students 
were distinguished in short descriptive 
statements on the bases of intelligence, 
athletic ability, and studiousness. Jun- 
iors in the high school were then asked 
to ascribe traits—some desirable, some 
undesirable—to each of the eight fictiti- 
ous characters. Tannenbaum devised a 
mean acceptability rating from the 
ascribed traits, and the fictitious stu- 
dents fell in the following order of 
acceptability, from high to low: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


T Abraham J. Tannenbaum, “Adolescents’ 
Attitudes Toward Academic Brilliance” (un- 
published Ph.D, dissertation, New York Uni- 
versity, 1960). 


Brilliant nonstudious athlete 
Average nonstudious athlete 
Average studious athlete 
Brilliant studious athlete 
Brilliant nonstudious athlete 
Average nonstudious nonathlete 
Average studious nonathlete 
Brilliant studious nonathlete 
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As the order shows, all athletes had 
higher acceptability ratings than any 
nonathlete. Brilliance apparently had 
little effect in increasing acceptability, 
and studiousness reduced acceptability. 
Thus, in a school in which, because of 
its location and student body, one would 
expect to find brilliance or studiousness 
outdistancing athletics, the results are 
otherwise—and consistent with the re- 
sults in the ten midwestern high schools. 

These data on the status of athletic 
achievement in schools of widely vary- 
ing types raise even more insistently the 
question of why there is such a domi- 
nance of athletics. Athletics is wholly 
outside the focus of attention of many 
educators in schools of education, for 
whom curriculum variations have over- 
riding importance. Yet athletics is 
central to the attention of adolescents, 
far more so than curriculum variations. 
And, despite educators’ professional dis- 
interest, athletics is an activity pro- 
moted by the schools themselves—not an 
outside interest like cars and dates. 
These inconsistencies and paradoxes all 
lead to the question: Why does athletics 
hold a place of such high importance in 
the high schools? 


Athletics, democracy, and legitimacy of 
the system 


The effect of athletics in forming 
leading crowds among freshmen was ex- 
amined earlier; the formation of leading 
crowds among girls was left unexamined. 
The cliques of girls among freshmen 
reflect, much more than for boys, associ- 
ations from earlier grades. Girls who 
travel together in the lower grades 
maintain their cliques in high school 
and often present an impregnable front 
to outsiders. Presumably as a result, 
the leading crowds for girls among 
freshmen are more completely middle 
class in background than for boys. 

In effect, athletics provides for boys 
an interruption of this pattern, break- 
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ing down the organization based on 
common background and replacing it 
with organization based on common 
activity or achievement. Perhaps as a 
consequence, boys are more willing than 
girls to accept the status system of the 
school and view it as more legitimate. 
When asked to agree or to disagree that 
“There are a few who control things in 
this school, and the rest of us are out 
in the cold,” 43 per cent of the girls 
agreed with the statement in the fall, 
and the number increased to 48 per 
cent by the next spring. Only 34 
per cent of the boys agreed that the 
statement was true in the fall, and their 
number decreased to 32 per cent by 
spring. , 

Such a democratizing mechanism is 
particularly important for boys, who, 
to begin with, are less- involved in 
school than girls and get poorer grades. 
If it were not for interscholastic ath- 
letics or something like it, the rebellion 
against school, the rate of dropout, and 
the delinquency of boys might be -far 
worse than they presently are. This 
can only be a matter of conjecture. It 
does seem clear, however, that ath- 
letics introduces an important democ- 
ratizing factor in the status system for 
boys in high school by undercutting 
social background as a basis for status. 


SOURCES 


Clearly, a part of the importance of 
athletics for adolescents lies in its com- 
patibility with teen-age energy, enthusi- 
asm, and explosive spirits. Were it not 
for this basic compatibility, the avidity 
with which teen-agers follow sports 
contests would be difficult to explain. 

But the compatibility does not ex- 
plain the special place that athletics 
holds in the activities of a school. As 
an innocent visitor might observe, the 
institution itself often seems more 
oriented toward athletic goals than 
academic ones. This can hardly be 
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explained by the interests of teen-agers 
alone, for teen-agers are interested in 
many things—popular music, cars, 
dates—which have relatively little place 
in the high school structure of activities. 
Nor can the interests of` teen-agers 
explain the fact that, in the ten schools 
surveyed, the strength of the athletic- 
star image increased during the school 
year and, apparently, decreased over the 
summer.® 

Athletic contests in schools seem to 
serve an important function for the 
institution. Every institution depends 
for its survival upon capturing a certain 
portion of the energies of its members. 
In business organizations, this is done 
by pay, including incentive pay, and by 
opportunity for promotion. Among 
some members of an organization, 
identification with the achievements of 
the organization provides additional 
motivation. In unions, motivation de- 
rives from the common goals of the 
members, which can only be gained 
through concerted, collective effort.° 

Schools, however, provide no com- 
parable motivating devices for their 
students. Students are forced by fam- 
ily and by law to attend school, but this 
insures only their physical presence, not 
their involvement in school activities. 
The necessary motivation for the ex- 
penditure of effort in school arises 
naturally only for those students whose 
backgrounds and aspirations make good 
grades important for them. For some 
students, that is, grades are comparable 
to pay for workers in a factory. The 
crucial difference is that grades are im- 
portant only for a part of the school 
population. For many adolescents, high 

8 For further discussion of this point, ‘se2 
Coleman, of. cit., p. 303. 

9 When a union becomes merely a business 
union, no Jonger actively fighting for collective 
worker benefits, it survives in name, but it can 
no longer depend upon its members for active 


support. This, in fact, is the fundamental 
problem of many unions at the present time. 


school only delays their access to adult 
freedoms and pleasures and does not 


offer any unique and necessary benefits. 


But, even for students with the right 
backgrounds, grades are a poor motivat- 
ing mechanism, because they are unique 
to the school and useful only in com- 
parison with grades of fellow students. 
This generates invidious comparisons, 
sets each student in competition with his 
fellows, and is a powerfully divisive 
force among the students. Direct in- 
centive pay, or piece work, in factories 
produces the same effect and has some- 
times been consciously used by em- 
ployers to keep employees divided 
against each other.’ 

In the long run, this is a ET 
mechanism, as the history of incentive 
pay has shown. Under many condi- 
tions, it encourages informal norms re- 
stricting production—dgainst the “rate- 
buster”—just as grade systems in high 
schools promote informal action 
against too much studiousness—against 
“the .curve-breaker” or the “D.A.R.,” 
Damned Average Raiser. Finally, piece 
work systems in factories have led to 
organized collective activity against the 
companies, unless the workers feel 
strongly“ identified wm their compa- 
nies,’ 


10 This can be illustrated by the story, per- 
haps apocryphal, of the employer who paid 
every second workér on an assembly line a 
higher rate, so that every worker’s neighbors 
received rates different from his own. A simi- 
lar mechanism has been documented in de- 
partment stores, where clerks are given 
marginal differentiations in title and pay to 
keep them divided. See Carl Dreyfuss, 
“Prestige Grading: A Mechanism of Control,” 
in R. K. Merton and Others, Reader in 
Bureaucracy (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1952), 
pp. 258-264. 

11 One of the important reasons that incen- 
tive pay, in the form of commissions, has 
always worked well for salesmen is that their 
active work in selling the company products to 
doubtful customers generates in them a posi- 
tive identification with the company. Another 
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A much more successful mechanism 
of control in an institution is one which 
generates strong positive identification 
with the institution. Churches employ 
such mechanisms with their revival 
meetings and special holy day services. 
Associations and groups of all sorts do 
the same with rallies and collective 
events. But schools—apart from their 
athletic contests and similar activities— 
are peculiar institutions. There are no 
collective goals which the students 
share, and the institution is lifeless. 
There are only individual goals, indi- 
vidual scholastic achievements, made 
largely at the expense of other students. 

Athletic contests with other schools 
provide, for these otherwise lifeless 
institutions, the collective goals that 
they lack. The common goals shared 
by all makes the institution part of its 
members and them part of it, rather 
than an organization outside them and 
superimposed upon them. ‘The results 
are evident to any observer: The adoles- 
cent social system is centered at the 
school, not at the drugstore; the name 
by which the teen-agers identify them- 
selves is that of the school (“Those are 


East High kids; I’m from Tech.”) ;-the’ 


teen-agers think of the school, the team, 
and the student body as one and use the 
pronoun “we” in referring to this entity 
(“Were playing Parkville Friday.”). 
Such effects are evident as well in the 
bases of alumni loyalty to many private 
preparatory schools and colleges. Ath- 
letic competition as a basis of loyalty 
is so dominant that the stereotypical 
alumnus is a man cheering wildly at a 
football game, waving a school banner 
in his hand. Colleges which dropped 
interscholastic athletics, like University 
‘of Chicago, or which never depended on 
them, like Johns: Hopkins, thereby sacri- 
ficed the attention and support of many 





reason, of course, is that they are usually dis- 
persed, not in contact with one another. 


alumni.” Historians have noted that 
colleges in the United States, before the 
introduction of organized sports, were 
beset by student violence directed at 
both the college and other students. 
Sports seemed to transform the dis- 
organized and explosive student body 
into a close-knit community with strong 
common goals. 

Thus, the importance of athletic con- 
tests in both high schools and colleges 
lies, at least in part, in the way the 
contests solve a difficult problem for the 
institution—the problem of generating 
enthusiasm for and identification with 
the school and drawing the energies of 
adolescents into the school. 

In the study of the ten high schools 


` upon which much of this paper is based, 


all students were asked, “If school were 
not compulsory and it were completely 
up to you, would you stay in school 
until graduation, leave school before 
graduation, or are you undecided? 
Very few students, only 3.6 per cent, 
responded that they would leave, and 
only 9.3 per cent were undecided. It is 
hard to imagine that the great body of 
adolescents in our society which has 
been brought into high school in such 
a short period could be so positively 
oriented to school without some mecha- 
nism such as athletic contests for pro- 
viding common goals,*® 


12 This is not to say that the absence of 
athletic emphasis in these institutions has 
principally bad consequences. Many colleges 
have, rather, compromised their original goals 
through the power and interest of their ath- 
letically involved alumni. But the withdrawal 
from interscholastic athletics without the sub- 
stitution of ‘other bases for institution-inspired 
pride and identification leaves the institution 
weaker and less likely to survive. 

18Thus suggests that high schools in 
Europe, which are coming to enroll larger and 
larger proportions of adolescents, will increase 
the emphasis upon athletic contests, unless 
they find another mechanism to accomplish 
the same end. 
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Lack of common community goals 


A force which strengthens the em- 
phasis upon athletics in the high schools 
comes from outside the schools them- 
selves. Except in the very largest cities, 
a high school is a community or neigh- 
borhood institution. Many communi- 
ties have only a single high school, 
whose name is the name of the town. 
In those cities with several high schools, 
-each school usually represents a com- 
munity area within the city and often 
carries the name of that community. 

Communities, like schools without 
interscholastic games, have few common 
goals. They fight no wars, seldom en- 
gage in community rallies, and are 
rarely faced with such crises as floods 
or tornadoes that can engender a com- 
munal spirit and make members feel 
close to one another by creating collec- 
tive goals. One of the few mechanisms 
by means of which this can occur is that 
of games or contests between com- 
munities. Sometimes these games are 
between professional teams representing 
the communities. More often, there 
are high school games, and these con- 
tests serve the purpose admirably. The 
community supports the team, and the 
team rewards the community when it 
wins. The team is a community enter- 
prise, and its successes are shared by 
the community, its losses mourned in 
concert. 

The results of this are evident in 
many ways. One striking evidence is 
teacher salaries. The school board 
characteristically pays more to athletic 
coaches than to other teachers and, oc- 
casionally, to keep a winning coach, 

14 The’ sense of shock and disbelief in 


„Brooklyn when the Dodgers moved to Los 
Angeles is a measure of Brooklynites’ identi- 


fication of the team with their community. 


On the other side, it has been said that Los 
Angeles ceased to be a collection of suburbs 
and became a city for the first time when 
“their” Dodgers won a pennant. 


may pay more than to the principal. 
When a new principal is to be found 
among the ranks of teachers, the pat- 
tern is common for the athletic coach 
to be promoted to the job.*5 

Another indicator is buildings. It is 
often easier to obtain funds for a new 
gymnasium—especially in “basketball 
territory”—than for other buildings. In 
Paris, Illinois, for example, where the 
high school team won the state basket- 
ball tournament a few years ago, the 
community voted funds for a large new 
gymnasium, while the high school re- 
mained without a library. In one of the 
ten schools included in the survey, the 
author found, returning in 1961, that a 
new gymnasium and a new reading room 
had been built. Funds for the gym- 
nasium had been donated by a member 
of the community; the reading room 
had been added by means of school 
building funds. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR ATHLETICS 


It is indisputable that the inter- 
scholastic sports function to give the 
school and the community a collective 
identity. Few principals would seri- 
ously consider dispensing with these 
games. Yet, it is also indisputable that 
athletic contests create serious problems 
for schools. Perhaps the most serious 
problem is the change they engender in 
the institution itself. Their very im- 
portance to the life of the school trans- 
forms the school from an institution 
devoted to learning into an institution 
focused, at least partly, on athletics. 

It is useful to wonder whether 
another mechanism might not give the 
school collective goals without effecting 
this transformation. Completely to re- 


15 This pattern is being replaced by a pat- 
tern of promoting assistant principals or guid- 
ance counselors, who have administrative 
training in schools af education. There is no 
evidence that they make better principals than 
coaches do. 
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place athletic contests between schools 
with something else would possibly have 
ill effects. To teduce the dominance of 
. athletics in high schools, however, 
clearly would be desirable. The most 
obvious course is to keep the game but 
to change the content in the direction 
of educational goals. Although it is 
true that athletics fits especially well 
with the interests and energies of 
adolescents, other games could fit 
equally well. 

There is some experience with games 
and contests other than athletics, the 
most extensive being with debate. In a 
number of areas where debate leagues 
have flourished, these contests have gen- 
erated some of the same community and 
school enthusiasm and involvement that 
is evident with athletic games. In a few 
states, interscholastic leagues promote 
competition in other fields than ath- 
letics: music, drama, mathematics. Al- 
though the effects of these contests have 
not been adequately evaluated, they do 
provide examples of what might be 
done. 

There has very recently been another 
development which promises to make 


games truly educational in many areas.. 


These are social and economic games 
which use a complex environment pro- 
vided by electronic computers. The 
first to be developed were management 
games which involve teams of decision- 
makers representing competing firms. 


These games have been used by busi- 
ness and are coming to be used in 
graduate business schools. A political 
game, with teams representing political 
candidates in competition for votes, has 
been programed for a computer and is 
used in a college course at Johns 
Hopkins. At least one economic game 
has been developed—at Washington 
University in St. Louis—for teaching 
the course in principles of economics. 
Experience with these games shows that 
they generate a high degree of involve- 
ment and interest among players and 
spectators. It is possible that the most 
valuable use of machines in education 
will come to be their use for games, 
rather than programed learning. 

These examples indicate that it is 
possible to change the content of games 
in an educational direction yet to main- 
tain some of the values athletics pro- 
vides for school. To do this, however, 
would require more than sporadic con- 
tests. To gain attention and involve- 


‘ment, leagues, schedules, and tourna- 


ments would be necessary. Through 
such means, it might be possible to 
transform schools back into the educa- 
tional institutions they were intended to 
be. An innocent visitor to such an 
institution, upon examining the trophy 
case, listening to student conversation, 
and examining a yearbook, might well 
conclude that° the institution was one 
devoted to learning. 


Work and the Teen-Ager 


By H. Kirx DANsEREAU 


' ABSTRACT: Adult and adolescent differences in attitude 
toward work partly result from age-grade differences charac- 
teristic of all cultures, but they are accentuated and prolonged 
by adult edict. Although teen-agers recognize the values of 
work, they are forbidden to enter the adult labor market and, 
in the absence of creative alternatives, are compelled: to go 
to school even when school is wholly nonfunctional to them. 
Entrance into the adult work world is, thus, made difficult. 
Even when the teen-ager does enter it, he is discriminated 
against. The change from school to work often results in 
culture shock in the neophyte. This could be mitigated by 
suitable pre-employment socialization in which responsibility 

‘as well as mechanical skills would be recognized. It is 
conceivable that, as industrialization changes the nature of 
work and automation reduces ‘the quantity required, adult 
culture will be organized around leisure rather than around 
work. In this sense, teen-age culture, with its emphasis on 
fun, may be a functional prototype of future adult culture. 
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DULTS frequently complain that 

today’s teen-ager does not know 
what work is, that his only interest is 
in having a good time, that his some- 
times bizarre behavior emphasizes these 
truths. One father complains that if 
there were work or play to be performed 
at the same time, his son would choose 
the play every time. “The only time 
he works is when he needs money to 
play.” ; 

Differences between adults and ado- 
lescents are not unique to this culture. 
Murray and Kluckhohn point out that 
major discrepancies exist in all cultures 
between the ideal patterns enacted by 
members of different age groups. Dif- 
ferent behaviors are rewarded by differ- 
ent age groups, and antagonism between 
adults and adolescents is due partly to 
“conflicting culture patterns which arise 
and are transmitted at the adolescent 
level.” * In our society, part of the 
difference in viewpoints about work re- 
sults, in addition, from adult edict, and 
the persistence of the difference is due, 
in large measure, to the extension of 
the adolescent period by adults them- 
selves. The protraction is related to at 
least two factors, namely, emphasis on 
more extensive formal education and 
closure of the labor market to the teen- 
ager, to be discussed below. 


DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS AND 
PART-TIME WORK 


As a matter of fact, many teen-agers 
do work, some, of course, because they 
must, but others because they actually 
want to. Sometimes ‘the teen-ager 
works for the money he earns, because, 
within his peer group, the lack of money 
may be a status detractor; the expendi- 
ture—the more frivolous the bettér— 
may have an additive quality, since 


1 Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray 
(eds.), Personality in Nature, Society, and 
Culture (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1948), p. 22. ‘ 


recognition may be obtained from 
bizarre spending. But money alone 
does not dictate what jobs teen-agers 
will seek any more than it dictates the 
work adults will seek. Desire to be 
with one’s friends, desire for new experi- 
ence, or a desire to be protected from 
the rain may be just as important. 


` Even how long the teen-ager believes he 


must continue in a given task is in part 
a determinant of whether he will accept 
it. 

Many teen-agers work extremely hard 
at their hobbies, developing remarkable 
dexterity and satisfying active curiosity. 
Sometimes work can be like a game. 
Vincent and Mayers elaborate this 
point: “Some work and play cannot be 
clearly separated; much play or part of 
it is work-like, and some work play- 
like.” ? 

That teen-agers themselves are aware 
of the developmental tasks served by 
their part-time employment and the 
money they earn is illustrated by the 
following list. In order of frequency 
mentioned, they were the establishing of 
economic independence, the achieving of 
emotional independence of parents and 
other adults, the acceptance of proper 
sex roles and new relations with peers, 
the acceptance, . desiring, and achieving 
of socially responsible behavior, and the 
selection and preparation for an occupa- 
tion.” Referring to his own research, 
Hutson states:* f 


Work experience has deep meaning for the 
pupil, meanings which guidance workers 
must understand if they are to help these 
young workers to make good judgments. 
Important as it is to prevent these ado- 
lescents from pursuing their self exploita- 


` 2 Melvin J. Vincent and Jackson Mayers, 
New Foundations jor Industrial Sociology 
(Princeton: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1959), 
p. 13. 

3 Percival W. Hutson, The Guidance Func- 
tion in Education (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1958), p. 369. 

4 Ibid., p. 370, 
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tion at the expense of their self develop- 
ment, the satisfactions which they derive 
from work for pay must be recognized. 
To youth these values seem so substantial 
that they are sought not only by the 
financially impoverished but by many 
whose families can well take care of their 
financial needs. 


The truth of the last statement is evi- 


denced by the behavior of the son of a 
college dean who, much to his father’s 
chagrin, took a job as helper on a local 
garbage truck. 

The actual use of the money is, of 
course, determined by individual exigen- 
cies. The function of the teen-age 
worker of the eighteenth century— 
assistance to the family—is considerably 
less important today. It is likely to be 
peer group values which now determine 
whether the young casual worker spends 
his income for fun or saves it toward 
going to college. Incidentally, job 
opportunities themselves often hinge on 
overt expression of need for money to 
go to college, regardless of the actual 
intended use of the income. 


Keep Out! MEN at Work 


But, despite the desire for and ap- 
preciation of work by teen-agers, the 
truth of the matter is, as Jane Warters 
has flatly stated, that “except in time 
of war, the employment of youth is 
generally not needed or wanted.” 5 The 
youngster who wants work experience 
finds that work is basically one aspect 
of the adult world not open for him; 
the absence of noteworthy expansion of 
the economy and a concurrent increase 
in automation makes it likely to remain 
so. 

Child labor laws also limit the num- 
ber of opportunities for teen-age work- 
ers. Such laws exist iy every state, and 


5 Jane Warters, High School Personnel 
Work Today (2d ed.; New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1956), p. 8, ; 


- responsibilities? 


the federal Fair Labor Standards Act 
contains provisions which apply to the 
employment of minors in interstate and 
foreign commerce. Where state stand- 
ards for protection of the young worker 
are more stringent, they supersede the 
federal standards. Such laws require 
possession of a certificate in order to 
work. This requirement forces the 
teen-ager who wants to work to face a 
bureaucratic gatekeeper, a confrontation 
which many a youth is reluctant to en- 
dure; in this respect, he differs little 
from many adults. 

Even granting that he is able to over- 
come this initial hurdle, the teen-ager 
finds himself in an age group which is 
discriminated against. We hear a good 
deal about discrimination against the 
older worker; however, we hear much 
less about the equally extensive dis- 
crimination against the younger one. 
As a matter of fact, as Gross points out, 


‘in the work world, “youth . . . tends to 


be ‘a status depressant. . . . On the 
whole, experience is accorded greater 
prestige than is education per se.” € 

But how is experience to be accumu- 
lated in the absence of genuine work 
The necessary experi-. 
ence for jobs which teen-agers consider 
worth while may not be accumulated 
until the aspiring employee is already 
trapped in what is to him an undesirable 
occupation. Such, for example, was the 
case of the coed who did typing as 
summer work because she could not get 
experience in industrial recreation. Or 
it may be available only to those with 
connections; one young woman entered 
college during the summer not neces- 
sarily to finish in three years but rather, 
as she put it, because she might as well 
be here since she could not get a job in 
her home town, her father not owning a 
store. 

6 Edward Gross, Work and Society (New 


York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1958), pp. 
435, 437. 
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Even if experience were available, 
however, the very fact of youth would 
mitigate against the chances of the teen- 
ager. The youth, either in a position 


of authority or at the head of the work 


flow, is,-in essence, setting the pace for 
his elders, and, no matter how com- 
petent he may be, he is in an anomalous 
position.” Indeed, because of the cul- 
turally defined low status of youth in 
the industrial structure, such a position 
may be ruinous to production and like- 
wise to the self of both the younger and 
the older worker. 

Unable to overcome the age-grade 
nature of the occupational structure, the 
teen-ager is, as a result, frequently rele- 
gated to the meanest tasks. The Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles, in its 
section on casual work experience, after- 
school and vacation-type employment, 
presents some of the jobs the teen-ager 
may reasonably anticipate. Aside from 
basic military training, these are bus boy 
(or girl), delivery boy, farm hand, gas 
station worker, house-to-house canvass- 
ing, housework (female or male), news- 
boy, soda dispensing, store worker 
(grocery or variety),. store worker 
(specialty or department store), tele- 
graph messenger work, truck helper, and 
ushering.® A similar situation obtains 
for permanent jobs. And it is accentu- 
ated when social class is taken into con- 
sideration. As Schneider states, “. . . 
the ‘lower’-ranking occupations of in- 
dustry are the first to be entered by 
adolescents, and these occupations are 
filled by working-class youth. The 
more desirable jobs are filled later, by 


7 Delbert C. Miller and William H. Form, 
Industrial Sociology: An Introduction to the 
Sociology of Work Relations (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1951), pp. 823-824. 

8 War Manpower Commission, Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles, Part IV: Entry Occu- 
pational Classification (Rev. ed.; Washington, 
D. C.: United States Government Printing 
Office, 1944), pp. 168-173, 
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and large from youth of other classes.” ° 
Gross has shown that men twenty-four 
or older experience preferential treat- 
ment in hiring as compared to that re- 
ceived by workers who are younger. 
Those in the lower class grouping could 
be found in semiskilled, other service, 
and semiprofessional as well as in un- 
skilled classifications.?® But it would 
seem that the unskilled category is the 
only one for which the teen-ager could 
usually offer much competition. Younger 
workers in general—not teen-agers 
alone—are at a competitive disadvan- 
tage. Dubin says “the ‘middle age’ 
dominance in the labor force tends to 
favor those past 35 years as against 
younger workers.” 11 

The net effect of all the factors here 
considered is to extend the status of 
childhood far into adolescence. Ruth 
Benedict points out that children are 
thought of as wanting to play while 
adults are considered as having to work. 
While her statements pertain to the 
child, a similar philosophy of behavior 
now pervades the adolescent period also. 


A child does not make any labor contribu- 
tion to our industrial society except as it 
competes with an adult; its work is not 
measured against its own strength and skill 
but against high-geared industrial require- 
ments. . . . The child is praised because 
the parents feel well disposed, regardless of 
whether the task is well done by adult 
standards, and the child acquires no 
sensible standard by which to measure its 
achievement.?2 


9 Eugene V. Schneider, Industrial Sociology: 
The Social Relations of Industry and the 
Community (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957), 
p. 448. 

10 Ibid., p. 199. 

11 Robert Dubin, The World of Work: In- 
dustrial Society and Human Relations (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1958), 
p. 163. 

12“Continuities and Discontinuities in Cul- 
tural Conditioning,” in Logan Wilson and 
William L, Kolb, Sociological Analysis: An 
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The marginality of the teen-ager 
thereforé continues; the concomitant 
anomie is conducive to -his pursuit of 
norms other than those of the adult 
work world. The value-system vacuum 
may be filled by peer group standards 
and their correlative behavior patterns. 
These, are the patterns which are often 
characterized as weird, strange, un- 
natural, or bizarre. Perhaps these de- 
scriptive adjectives are applied to rock- 
and-roll addicts and beats only because 
prior comparable . age-grade behavior 
patterns were so common. and so in con- 
formity to adult norms—flagpole sitting, 
goldfish swallowing, dance marathons, 
zoot suits, and panty raids. 


Come Back! 


Because the absence of an imagina- 
tive alternative to a job other than the 
traditional school, when the lure of 
quick employment and economic reward 
does inveigle a teen-age student to dis- 
continue his education and he succeeds 
in getting a job, educators become 
greatly concerned to win him back. 
New York City, for example, has pro- 


posed a three-week campaign prior to. 


the beginning of the school year aimed 
at reducing the number of school drop- 
outs. The drive is intended to continue 
throughout the school year. The facts 
which sparked such action are that 
900,000 pupils dropped out of school 
during the 1960-1961 year and that, 
of these, an estimated 70 per cent 
had the ability to finish high school and 
probably the ability to go on to college. 
Further, it is estimated that there will 
be 7,500,000 dropouts during the next 
ten years. The dropout rate appears to 
be declining, but so, too, is the number 


of jobs which do not require a high. 


school diploma. The New York City 
dropout rate for both public and private 





Introductory Text and Case Book (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1949), p. 225. 


schools combined is 30 per cent.?® 
Thus, it can be seen that both bright 
and dull students drop out, adding to 
the number who are destined to the 
unskilled, poor paying, low status jobs. 
A survey of these facts lends credence 
to Thomas’ assertion that the occupa- 
tion is more likely to choose the indi- 
vidual than vice versa and that: the 
individuals are most likely to fall into 
those jobs which are most available and 
require least training and preparation.2® 


PREFERENCES AND ASPIRATIONS 


These are not the jobs teen-agers 
necessarily want. Much has been writ- 
ten on what constitutes a good job. 
Reynolds, for example, specifies the 
physical nature of the job, the amount 
and nature of supervision, level of 
wages, fairness of treatment, relations 
with others, regularity of employment, 
presence of a union, hours of work, 
shift, and physical conditions.1* While 
these reflect adult criteria, a marked 
similarity exists between them and the 
variables and sources of work satisfac- 
tion expressed by younger members of 
our society, namely: working condi- 
tions, advancement opportunities, pros- 
pective income, fair treatment, job 
tenure, independence in making de- 
cisions, and the like.17 As Thomas points 
out, youth expresses preference for 
occupations which are high in both in- 
come and prestige, important and popu- 
lar values in American culture, thus 


13 Gene Currivan, “City Starts Drive to 
Keep Students,” New York ‘Times, August 16, 
1961. 

14 Jane Warters, op. cit, p. 27; Eugene 
Schneider, op. cit., p. 447. : 

15 Lawrence G. Thomas, The Occupational 
Structure and Education (Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1956), p. 236. 

16 Lloyd G. Reynolds, Labor Economics and 
Labor Relations (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1949), pp. 42-49. 

- 17 Lawrence G. Thomas, op. cit, pp. 245- 
236. 
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demonstrating “a keen and accurate 
sensitivity to the nation’s cultural 
values.” 18 

The teen-ager frequently aspires to 
jobs which he may never achieve. 
Exposure to occupational rankings of a 
socioeconomic nature may contribute to 
this phenomenon. Students, as recipi- 
ents of adult values, have often been the 
subjects of inquiry relative to the rank- 
ing of occupations. The assumptions 
underlying these scales attest to the de- 
gree of adult influence. Caplow has 
listed five such assumptions, namely, 
white-collar work is superior; self- 
employment is superior; clean occupa- 
tions are superior; the importance of 
a business occupation depends upon the 
size of the business; personal service is 
degrading—better to be employed by an 
enterprise than to do the same work for 
an individual? - It is somewhat tauto- 
logical to subject the student to rank- 
ings which are frequently his “own.” 

It should not be unexpected, then, 
that a study of seventh- through 
twelfth-grade students in twelve states 
revealed that boys expressed a desire 
to be engineers, farmers, physicians, 
lawyers, and, less frequently, mechanics; 
or that girls showed a preference for 
clerical work and nursing.” The reasons 
stated for making such choices—aside 
from a liking for the work or its at- 
tractiveness, financial reward, and a be- 
lief in their fitness for it—reflected 
adult rather than primarily peer-group 
pressures—parental influence, the influ- 
ence of teachers and relatives as well as 
of friends. ` : 

Without claiming causal nexus, Baer 
and Roeber list numerous factors which 


18 Ibid., p. 238. 
` 18 Theodore Caplow, The Sociology of Work 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1954), pp. 42-43. 
20 Carroll H. Miller, Foundations of Guidance 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1961), pp. 
235-236. i 


appear to be related to youth’s career 
planning. Many of these also reflect 
adult influence. Their list includes 
interests, abilities, parents, friends, de- 
sire for upward mobility, opportunity 
for quick employment, opportunity for 
advancement, attitudes toward educa- 
tion, identification with certain indi- 
viduals, age, sex role, ego strength, need 
satisfaction, economic conditions, per- 
sonality development, economic re- 
wards, and security.?* 

‘Still, even though the teen-ager may 
have serious career plans, these may be 
upended by the actualities of the occu- 
pational structure referred to above—a 
major determinant of the kind of job 
he can really get. 


ANOMALIES 


But let us assume that the teen-ager 
has now cleared all the hurdles put in 
the way of sérious participation in the 
work world. He is now faced with a 
set of anomalies that, singly or together, 
often amount to culture shock. Miller 
and Form have given careful attention 
to the problems faced by the neophyte 
worker.” . Five contradictions in work 
values assail him. The young worker. 
must learn to accept responsibility; yet 
he cannot get a job which requires re- 
sponsibility. He must work hard, says 
the norm; he notes that this is not neces- 


-sary today. He must learn to get along 


with others; but he must be aggressive 
to get ahead. He must learn the value 
of money; but no one gets rich by 
pinching pennies. He must learn to 
hold a job; but the way to get ahead is 
by moving around.”? In addition, or as 
a result, there is the phenomenon which 
Miller and Form label culture shock, 
the revulsion the young worker feels 


21t Max F. Baer and Edward C. Roeber, 
Occupational Information (2d ed.; Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1958), p. 355. 

22 Op, cit, Chaps. 16, 17. 

23 Ibid., p. 574. 
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against the routine of repetitive work, 
‘the fatigue of hard.work, the commands 
of an authoritarian supervisor, dishonest 
business procedures, the deviant per- 
sonal habits of fellow workers, and the 
insecurity of work.2* These factors may 
have their impact upon both prepared 
and unprepared new workers. It is 
little wonder that younger workers tend 
to engage in “shopping around” for jobs. 
Workers’ mobility from job to job is age 
related, stability becoming character- 
istic only during the worker’s thirties. 
It is worth noting that Dubin has esti- 
mated the number of jobs held during 
a forty-six-year work life at twelve.’ 
Such interjob traffic must account par- 
tially for the fact that the majority of 
American workers are performing occu- 
pational functions for which they were 
. not specifically trained. 


TRANSITION 


Certainly, what is needed for the ado- 
lescent’s smooth transition to the world 
of work, in order to minimize culture 
shock, is a realistic and continuous 
socialization process. Frequently, the 
transition is so abrupt as to compound 
rather than to mitigate the conditions 
conducive to culture shock. 

The teen-ager, by way of better 


preparation for real life, needs an op-- 


portunity to assume some responsibility 
even. more than he needs the chance to 
develop the routine movements associ- 
ated with manual dexterity. While 
some high school shop and commercial 
courses and apprenticeship programs 
have such a goal, many do not. 

Even with respect to manual skills, 
not to mention responsibility, “most 
high school shop courses,” says Spaul- 
ding, “are not really designed to pro- 
duce craftsmen, and [one study reports 
that] many of the 1,216,142 students 


24 Ibid., pp. 627-631. 
25 Robert Dubin, of. cit, p. 266. 


this. 


taking typing were not expecting to use 
it as the key to a job.”°* Thus, not 
even in these courses was a bridge being 
built between the teen-ager’s world and 
the world of work. 

Apprenticeship programs may be no 
better. Spaulding states that even when 
such programs are available, the young 
man may be taught only “enough to 
allow him to perform some particular 
job and will then be used as cheap 
labor.” 2? Apprenticeship programs have 
become overly standardized, and Scott 
and his associates express concern over 
‘In some cases, four years are not 
necessary—two or three would be suf- 
ficient or four or five years might be 
required.?8 

If cultural values emphasize the im- 
portance of a smooth transition and if 
the recent past is indicative of the fu- 
ture, the preliminaries must begin early; 
for, by the time the teen-agers reach 
eighteen or nineteen years of age, a 
large proportion of both males and fe- 
males will be in the labor force. The 
males will be predominantly operatives 
and the females clerks. It is likewise 
important that the adolescent’s training, 
either formal or informal, should pro- 
vide time and opportunity for job 
“shopping” to permit him to learn of 
various job requirements and to provide 
him with some criteria for evaluating 
his own capabilities. 


FUNCTIONALITY 


- Adults sometimes raise questions as 
to whether teen-age culture prepares the 
teen-ager for adult work life or whether, 


26 Charles B. Spaulding, An Introduction to 
Industrial Sociology (San Francisco: Chandler 
Publishing Company, 1961), pp. 585. 

21 Ibid., p. 586. 

28 Walter Dill Scott, Robert C, Clothier, and 
William R. Spriegel, Personnel Management: 
Principles, Practices, and Point of View (Sth 
ed.; New York: McGraw-Hill, 1954), pp. 
321-322. 
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contrariwise, it tends to make him 
‘unfit’ for it. More specifically, the 
question is whether the teen-ager’s em- 
phasis on such values as athletics, 
popularity, and fun really have an 
adult payoff. This is but another one 
of those adult questions about teen- 
agers which virtually defies dogmatic 
answers. But some interesting implica- 
tions are revealed in considering them. 

Emphasis on athletics, particularly 
for a boy, is frequently held over from 
the father’s past, from either his 
achievements or his frustrations. Yet, 
the old arguments in favor of athletics 
—learning how to win, how to lose, or 
even how to memorize signals—may 
have a modicum of validity. Even as 
many athletic endeavors are group phe- 
nomena, so is a good deal of actual 
work. Further, learning how men and 
women are expected to behave under 
varying competitive conditions may 
have implications which extend beyond 
mere recreational situations. 

Teen-age emphasis on popularity 
likewise has its adult counterpart. 
Popularity in American society is not 
sought by teen-agers only. Thus, per- 


haps the question is what makes for. 


teen-age popularity. If it should be 
found to stem from family background, 
talent, initiative, or success, the parents 
-of the popular teen-ager would probably 
ask no further. Popularity is undoubt- 
edly a better than average indication of 
one’s degree of belonging; teen-agers as 
well as adults are prone to seek the 
security related to that attribute. If 
the teen-ager learns to handle rather 
than to exploit popularity, such ability 
could become a valuable adult asset, 
for, with regard to work, it is redundant 
_ to repeat the fact that among adults the 
chief cause of job separation is the in- 
ability to get along with others. High 
school students argue that the school 
should teach “useful things in everyday 


life—like meeting people every day.” * 
The teen-ager’s: drive for popularity ` 
may, thus, afford him that experience 
which he claims the school neglects. 
But, more basically, the fun orienta- 
tion of teen-age culture may conceivably 
prove to be the best possible prepara- 
tion for a future in which work will 
contribute less and less to human satis- 
factions. Historically, there have been 
two basic views of work. One, the 
Renaissance view, stressed the intrinsic 
value of the work itself; the other, 
related to Protestantism, emphasized 
work as a key to religious salvation. 
C. Wright Mills contends that today 
neither of these points of view has wide 
acceptance. Rather, it seems, the 
more pervasive modern view is that 
work is a necessary evil. “Work is split 
from the rest of life,” says Mills, “espe- 
cially from the spheres of conscious en- 
joyment; nevertheless, most men and 
many women must work.” Further, he 
says, “each day men sell little pieces of 
themselves in order to try to buy them 
back each night and weekend with the 
coin of ‘fun? ”®% “Fun,” not work, 
becomes the core around which one 
builds his personality. There is, to be 
sure, a contrary point of view which, 
on the basis of the effects of unemploy- 
ment and retirement on workers, argues 
that work is still a basic value for most 
men; but it would be worth while to 
know more about the extent to which 
such elements as the strength of work- 
group ties and economic de-grading are _ 
related to the difficulty associated with 
withdrawal from the labor force. Such 
considerations could well outweigh the 
individual’s desire to stay on the job 
per se, to keep the mind and body oc- - 


29 Jane Warters, op. cit, pp. 43, 57. 

3 C. Wright Mills, White Collar: The 
American Middle Classes (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1951), pp. 218-219. 

31 Ibid., p., 237. 
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ABSTRACT: The research evidence on sexual codes seems 
somewhat at odds with the popular view that teen-agers have a 
type of youth culture which, in its irresponsibility, extremism, 
and defiance, is in sharp conflict with the adult culture. The 
venereal disease rates, unwed motherhood rates, and studies 
of teen-age attitudes give evidence of a more conservative 
behavior pattern than exists for older couples. The most 
popular teen-age sexual codes are the double standard for boys 
and a petting-with-affection code for girls.. Another code, 
which is minor and is strongest among older teen-agers, is 
permissiveness-with-affection, which allows coitus if there is © 
a stable affectionate relation present. The custom of going 
steady is closely related to these codes, because our culture 
looks much more favorably upon sexual behavior when it occurs 
in such a stable, affectionate context as going steady affords. 
Finally, it should be noted that there are sharp class differences 
in sexual codes, and other factors such as education, religion, 
and ethnic group membership also affect teen-age sexual- 
-attitudes. 
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EEN-AGE sexual codes reflect 

quite clearly the bold outlines of 
adult sexual codes. The high degree of 
conformity in teen-age culture increases 
the observability of teen-age beliefs and 
adds to our understanding of adult be- 
liefs: The teen-ager exists in a world 
somewhere between youthful idealism 
and adult realism, and his sexual codes 
reflect this state of being. In a very 
real sense, he is a marginal man with 
one foot in the world of the child and 
the other foot in the world of the 
adult. 

The teen-ager is at the stage at which 
it is vitally important for him to learn 
how to exist in society independent of 
his parents. For this reason, he trans- 
fers his dependence to his peers and 
strives to learn from them the secrets 
of entrance into the adult world. One 
would think that this vaguely defined 
status of “almost adult” would lead to 
confusion and weak statements of belief. 
To a large extent, this is the case, but, 
nevertheless, it is equally true that it 
leads to dogmatic statements of belief 
and a search for conviction through 
conformity. Teen-agers translate and 
adapt the sexual codes of adults to fit 
their ‘particular circumstance and state 
of mind.? 


1 Albert J. Reiss, “Sex Offenses: The Mar- 
ginal Status of the Adolescent,” Law and 
Contemporary Problems, Vol. 25 (Spring 
1960), pp. 309-334. 

2Of course, there is a biological basis for 
sexual behavior, but social scientists seem gen- 
erally agreed that the specific way the sexual 
drive expresses itself is learned. The wide 
variety of sexual codes throughout the world 
testifies to the fact that whatever differences 
exist biologically between men and women 
can be compensated for by cultural training. 
The best brief source for cross-cultural in- 
formation is Clellan S. Ford and Frank A. 
Beach, Patterns of Sexual Behavior (New 
York, 1954). For a discussion of this entire 
issue, see Ira L. Reiss, Premarital Sexual 
Standards in America (Glencoe, IIL, 1960), 
Chap. 1. 


GOING STEADY 


When unchaperoned dating gained 
prevalence in the early part of this 
century, it involved a much more rapid 
change of dating partners than occurs 
today. Nevertheless, by the time of 
World War II, going steady had taken 
root, and, today, it seems that slightly 
more than half of the high school stu- 
dents have some going-steady experi- 
ence. Even among the early teen-agers, 
possibly one quarter go steady.® 

Class differences are important in 
examining the going-steady complex. 
It seems that those high school people 
who go steady and plan to go to college 
are not likely to marry their high school 
steadies, and those who are from lower 
economic classes and who do not plan 
to go to college are much more likely to 
marry their high school steadies.* Thus, 
in looking at the custom of going steady, 
one must realize that there are different 
subtypes and that the i as 
differ for each type. ` 

Although a psychologist may point 
to the security of going steady as its 
chief reason for being, as a sociologist, 
I would point out how Western society 


3 For evidence, see Maureen Daly, Profile of 
Youth (Philadelphia, 1951), p. 30. It may 
be well to note here that the author has con- 
ducted a pilot study to test the hypothesis 
that the advent of the junior high school has 
spread heterosexual knowledge and behavior 
to younger age groups and thus encouraged 
earlier dating. In support of this, one may 
cite Dr. J. B. Connat’s belief that the junior 
high imitates the high school in its social 
characteristics. In- addition, the anticipatory 
socialization of sex games like “spin the 
bottle,” “post office,” and “flashlight” begin 
today prior to junior high levels and thus 
prepare students for dating in junior high. 
The author’s evidence indicates a connection 
between junior high school and early dating 
patterns. 

4Robert D. Herman, “The Going Steady 
Complex: A Re-Examination,” Marriage and 
Family Living, Vol. 17 (February 1955), pp. 
36-40. . 
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has, for centuries, been developing an 
association of sexual behavior with 
mutual affection. This association is 
hard to achieve in casual dating; but, 
in steady dating, sex and affection can 
quite easily be combined, and, in this 
way, a potential strain in the social 
system is reduced. Another area of 
strain which is reduced by going steady 
is the conflict a girl may feel between 
her desire for sexual experience and her 
desire to maintain her reputation. For 
many, sexual behavior is made respect- 
able by going steady.’ In these ways, 
one may say that no other dating 
custom is quite as central to the under- 
standing of teen-age sexual codes as 
going steady. 


GIRLS’? SEXUAL CODES 


One of the most popular sexual codes 
among teen-age girls is petting-with- 
affection. This code is a modern day 
subtype of our formal abstinence 
standard. This subtype of abstinence 
seems extremely popular among high 
school couples who are going steady. 
Such couples feel it is proper to engage 
in heavy petting if they are going 
steady, the justification being that they 
are in love or at least extremely fond 
of each other. The petting-with-affection 
sex code probably grew along with the 
going-steady custom; they both illus- 
trate adaptations of our dating institu- 
tion to the newer unchaperoned dating 
circumstances. 

What evidence do we have for such: 
petting behavior among teen-agers? 
Though surely not perfect, the most 
extensive study of sexual behavior is 
that done by the Institute for Sex Re- 
search, formerly headed by Alfred. C. 
Kinsey and now run by Paul H. 
Gebhard. It should be noted that the 
Kinsey studies are most valid for 

5For evidence on this point, see Winston 


W. Ehrmann, Premarital Dating Behavior 
(New York, 1959), p. 141. gs 


urban, white, northeastern, college- 
educated people, and, thus, great care 
must be taken when applying the re- 
sults to other groups. The reader 
should keep in mind the tenuousness of 
any such generalizations made in this 
paper. 

Kinsey’s data show that, of the fe- 
males who were twenty years old or 
older when interviewed, about one fifth 


- to one fourth admitted they had petted 


to orgasm while still in their teens. 
Most of this behavior occurred between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty. About 
three-quarters of all the girls twenty 
years old or more admitted being 
aroused by some form of petting or 
kissing in their teens, and approxi- 
mately 90 per cent stated they had at 
least been kissed during their teens.® 

Those girls who marry in their teens 
start their petting and kissing behavior 
earlier than those who marry later. In 
general, the few years previous to mar- 
riage are by far the most sexually active 
for girls. Lower class females marry 
earlier, and, thus, they are more active 
in their teens and are more likely to 
marry their teen-age steadies. 

The above rates are averages for 
Kinsey’s entire sample of several thou- 
sand females; were we to take only the 
females born.in more recent decades, 
the rates would be considerably higher. 
For example, of those females born 
before 1900, only 10 per cent ever 
petted to orgasm in their teens, whereas, 
of those girls born in the 1920’s, almost 
30 per cent, or three times the propor- 
tion, petted to orgasm in their teens.’ 

It seems clear that we have developed 
not only new dating forms such as 
going steady but also, as we have seen, 
new sexual codes to go with them. 
These new codes allow females much 


6 Alfred C. Kinsey and Others, Sexual Be- 
havior in the Human Female (Philadelphia, 
1953), Chap. 7. 

T Ibid., p. 244. 
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more freedom in heavy petting, pro- 
vided affection is involved. Of course, 
other girls, particularly in the early 
teens, adhere to standards which only 
permit kissing, and a few others adhere 
to standards which allow full sexual 
relations, but, by and large, petting- 
with-affection seems the increasingly 
popular sex code for high school girls. 

The most recent evidence of- the 
hature of teen-age sex codes also sup- 
ports these contentions. This evidence 
comes- from research which the author 
is engaged in at present. Some pre- 
liminary reports on this study were 
made in the author’s book Premarital 
Sexual’ Standards in America.’ The 
study involves 1,000 high school and 
college ‘students, most of whom are 
teen-agers.- Although final analysis of 
the ‘study has not been completed, it is 
clear that petting-with-affection is an 
extremely popular code with teen-age 
girls, particularly with the teen-agers 
who are high school juniors and seniors. 

-Finally,-one should note that, in my 
own study and in the Kinsey study, 
religion was another key factor affect- 
ing girls’ sexual beliefs and behaviors. 
Those- girls who were devout in their 
religion were much more conservative 
in their sexual behavior and belief. 
Religion was not -as strong a factor for 
boys and did not control their behavior 
as much, As we shall see, amount of 
education was.the key determinant for 
male sexual behavior. 


Boys’ SEXUAL Copes 


Among the teen-age boys, we find a 
quite different code dominant. -Absti- 
nence is given some form of lip service, 
particularly among the more highly edu- 
cated classes, but, by and large, it is 
not an operational code; it is not’ ad- 


8-This investigation is supported by a Public 
Health Service research grant (M-4045) from 
the National Institute of Mental „Health, 
Public Health Service. ` 


hered to in the behavior of the majority 
of the teen-age boys. Even among the 
males destined for college, about half 
have coitus in their teens; among those 
who stop their education in high school, 
about three-quarters have coitus in their 
teens, and, among those whose education 
stops before high school, about eight- 
tenths have coitus in their teens. Thus, 
it is clear that the majority of all males, 
in this sample of Kinsey’s, at least, 
experienced full sexual relations before 
reaching twenty years of age.’ 

For teen-age girls, the rate of non- 
virginity appears to be considerably 
lower. Kinsey reports approximately 
20 per cent nonvirginity for females by 
age twenty. Of course,- the “greater 
liberality of the boys does not involve 
a single standard; that is, they are pre- 
dominantly adherents of the - double 
standard which allows boys to have 
coitus but condemns girls for the same 
thing: This is an ancient standard 
reaching back many thousands of years 
in Western culture. It is by no means 
a universal standard, however, for we do 
find many cultures where the sexes are 
treated equally. z0 

Although in recent generations, due to 
our greater equalitarianism. and the 
evolving nature of the dating institu- 
tion, the double standard seems to have 
been weakened sharply, it is still quite 
dominant among teen-age boys. The 
greater freedom allowed the male child 
in almost all areas of life constantly 
buttresses this standard and makes it 
seem obvious to teen-agers. Teen-agers 
are not sufficiently objective or sophisti- 
cated to be bothered by the contradic-- 
tions in this or any other sexual code. 
For example, if all women abided fully 


9 Alfred C. Kinsey, Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Male (Philadelphia, 1948), p. 550. - 

10 For a full discussion of this standard, its 
historical sources and reasons for being, see 
Ira L. Reiss, Premarital Sexual Standards in 
America (Glencoe, Il, 1960), Chap. 4.. 
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by the double standard, then no men 
could, for the men would have no 
partners! Thus, this code operates only 
to the extent that someone violates it. 

Some of these double standard teen- 
age boys will condemn a girl who ac- 
cepts petting-with-affection, for they 
believe heavy petting is improper for 
girls. However, my own data indicate 
that most of these teen-age males will 
accept heavy petting in a going-steady 
relationship. They, of course, allow 
themselves to go further and may try to 
have coitus with a steady in order to 
see if she is a “good” girl. It is not 
unusual to find a relationship either 


broken up or its affectionate nature | 


altered if a girl gives in to her.double 
standard steady. Such condemnatory 
behavior on the part of double standard 
males keeps many girls from going as 
far sexually as they might want to. 
Thus, the double standard male elimi- 
nates many potential sex partners be- 
cause of the attitude he takes toward 
such sex partners. 

Teen-age double standard males are 
often stricter than their older brothers 


who accept coitus for a girl when she is © 


in love and/or engaged. These teen- 
age males are supported in this rigidity 
by the conformity of their peer group. 
Double standard males typically view 
the act of coitus as a conquest, as a 
source of peer group prestige. Thus, 
they are quite prone to tell their friends 
all of the details of any affair. This 
characteristic tends further to discour- 
age females from yielding to double 
standard males. Instead, the girl is en- 
couraged to be, in part at least, a tease, 
that is, to show just enough sexual 
. activity to keep the male interested but 
not enough to arouse his condemnation. 
Sexual behavior in this sense involves a 
great deal of the aspect of a game. Sex 
comes to be used as a power leverage to 
control the relationship. Under such 
circumstances, sexual desire is devel- 


oped so sharply in the male and so 
differently in the female that the male 
wants the female to be both sexually 
active and sexually pure. Under such 
conditions, sexual behavior can only 
with great difficulty relate directly to 
feelings of affection.1! This is particu- 
larly true for the act of coitus. In fact, 
one finds very often an inverse relation, 
in that boys prefer to have coitus with 
girls they do not care for, because they 
regard the girls they do care for as “too 
good” for such behavior. Girls, too, 


. may control their sexual reactions, par- 


ticularly with someone they care for, 
until they are sure they will not be 
condemned for their sexual response. 

Thus, in the area of coitus among 
teen-agers, the double standard does 
seem to block the association of sex 
and affection. However, one should 
quickly add that, on the level of petting, 
sex and affection can more easily be 
combined, for this behavior is much 
more likely to be accepted for both 
sexes by both males and females. 


Minor STANDARDS 


There are minor teen-age standards 
which are more permissive than petting- 
with-affection or the double standard. 
For the older teen-ager, the most popu- 
lar minor standard is what I shall call 
permissiveness - with - affection1* This 
standard accepts full sexual intercourse 
for both boys and girls, provided they 
are involved in a stable, affectionate 
relationship. The degree of stability 
and affection required varies among ad- 
herents from feeling strong affection to 
being in love and engaged. Some teen- 
age couples who are going steady have 
coitus in accord with this standard. 

11 Lester Kirkendall has conducted extensive: 
research on the nature of the interaction proc- 
ess in sexual relations, and his evidence to 
date seems to support my position here. He 
will soon publish a book on this topic. 

12Tra L. Reiss, of. cit., Chap. 6, for a full 
‘discussion of this’ standard. 
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The situation here is quite different 
from that of the double standard boy 
and his girl friend, for, in permissive- 
ness-with-affection, both the boy and 
girl accept for each other what they are 
doing. They combine sex with affection 
and use affection as one of the key 
justifications of the sexual act. 

There is a class difference in sexual 
standards among boys. My evidence 
indicates that the lower’ classes are more 
likely to be strong supporters of the 
double standard, while the upper classes, 
though still mostly double standard, 
contain a large proportion of boys who 
are not so dogmatic in their beliefs and 
a minority who accept permissiveness- 
with-affection. In general, the upper 
classes seem to Stress equality of the 
sexes and the importance of affection 
more than the lower classes. A permis- 
siveness-without-affection code seems 
more widespread at the lower levels. 

Age is a crucial factor among teen- 
agers. Teen-agers under sixteen are 
much more likely to accept only kissing 
than are older teen-agers, who may 
accept petting or coitus. As noted 
earlier, religion does not restrict sexual 
behavior as much among boys as it does 
among girls. Education is a more im- 
portant factor, with the more highly 
educated groups being the most con- 
servative. 


PROMISCUITY 


The newspapers from time to time 
pick up stories of high school “sex 
clubs” and other forms of promiscuous 
teen-age sexual behavior2® The avail- 
able evidence indicates that promiscuous 
coitus is common predominantly for 
double standard males and a few fe- 
males. Promiscuous coitus is not com- 
mon on an equalitarian basis, that is, 


13For a book containing many of these 
“stories,” see Shailer U. Lawton, M.D. 
and Jules Archer, Sexual Conduct of the Teen- 
Ager (New York, 1951). 


where both male and female accept the 
behavior as right for each other. Our 
culture has stressed the association of 
sex-with-affection to such an extent that 
it is difficult, at least for many females, 
to violate this association in coitus. In 
the case of petting, one finds more 
likelihood of violation of this norm by 
both men and women, but, in the case 
of coitus, it is much more often violated 
by males. Ehrmann’s study of 1,000 
college students supports this difference 
between male and female sexual activity 
and attitudes.1* Females, in addition to 
associating love with sexual behavior 
more than males, also have more non- 
sexual motives for sexual behavior, such 
as the desire to please the boy or. to 
cement a relationship.1® 

During the teens, the sexual outlets 
of boys and girls differ considerably. 
The chief outlet for girls seems to be 
masturbation and petting, whereas for 
boys the chief outlets include coitus at 
the fore. In Kinsey’s sample, about one- 
third of the girls masturbated to orgasm 
in their teens, while over 90 per cent 
of the boys have so masturbated in their 
teens..° Despite their high rate of 
masturbation, males also have a high 
rate of coitus. The lower class boys 
rely less on masturbation and petting . 
and more on coitus for their sexual 
outlets than do those boys who go to 
college. 

The teen-age girl today is still typi- 
cally the much more conservative part- 
ner and the guardian of sexual limits. 
However, she appears increasingly to be ` 


14 Ehrmann, op. cit., pp. 263-266. 

15 Lester A. Kirkendall and A. E. Gravatt, 
“Teen-Agers’ Sex Attitudes and Behavior,” in 
Evelyn M. and Sylvanus M. Duvall (eds.), 
Sexways in Fact and Faith (New York, 1961), 
pp. 115-129. 

16 Kinsey, Sexual Behavior . . . Female, op. 
cit, p. 173. See also William R. Reevy, 
“Adolescent Sexuality,” in A. Ellis and A. 
Abarbanel, The Encyclopedia of Sexual Be- 
havior (New York, 1961), pp. 52-67. 
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a half-willing guardian who more and 
more seeks 
strives to achieve sexual equality.” 

There is a general trend in American 
society toward more equalitarian and 
more permissive sexual codes in all 
areas.*® This is true for teen-age sexual 
codes, too. The growth within absti- 
nence of petting-with-affection is one 
sign of this increasing equalitarian and 
permissive .force. Also, within the 
double standard, one finds increased 
willingness by males to accept some 
coitus on the part of females, especially 
if it occurs when the girl is in love 
and/or engaged. Finally, in the minor 
standard of permissiveness-with-affec- 
tion, one sees this trend in the increased 
strength of this standard among teen- 
agers, particularly among older, college 
teen-agers. And these trends toward 
equalitarianism and permissiveness seem 
even stronger among older dating 
couples in their twenties. The teen- 
agers are relatively new at. sexual be- 
havior, and they, at first, grab the basic 
outlines of the older couples’ codes. 
With the passage of time, they come to 
behave in a somewhat more equalitarian 
and permissive manner. 

In my current research, thére is evi- 
dence that the real change-over in a 
teen-ager’s sexual code is more one of 
integrating attitudes and changing overt 


behavior than of changing basic atti- . 


tudes. In short, it seems that a person 
holds his basic sexual attitudes in rudi- 
mentary form in his teens, but he is not 
fully ready to act upon them and has 
not fully learned how to combine these 
values into a coherent code of living. 


17 For an interesting article discussing shifts 
in male and female attitudes, see J. P. McKee 
and A. C. Sherriffs, “Men’s and Women’s Be- 
liefs, Ideals and Self Concepts,” in Jerome M. 
Seidman (ed.), The Adolescent (New York, 
1960), pp. 282—294. i 

18 One of the major efforts of my book is 
to demonstrate the evidence for this trend. 
See Ira L. Reiss, of. cit., Chap. 10. 


her self-satisfaction and . 


As he learns to do this, his behavior 
changes and so does his awareness of his 
beliefs and their unity, but his basic be- 
liefs may well remain the same. This 
entire area of how our sexual beliefs are 
formed and how they change is in need 
of more careful study. My own re- 
search is aimed at probing some aspects 
of this problem. f 

Parents are prone to be most aware 
of what they consider excessive sexual 
behavior, for they are concerned about 
the consequences of such behavior as 
they may affect their children. Thus, 
parents complain about sexual acts of 
which they become aware, and they 
often believe -teen-agers are sexually 
promiscuous. Actually, according to 


‘our best estimates, the real increases in 


teen-age sexual behavior over the last 
generation are not in the area of sexual 
intercourse but rather in the area of 
petting and in the public nature of 
some petting behavior..° Thus, these 
parents of today have probably had 
similar rates of coitus but perhaps lower 
rates of petting. In addition, one 
should note that the petting behavior 
today very often is not promiscuous but 
occurs in a stable affectionate relation- 
ship. i 


Youtu CuLTURE: TAME or WiLp? 


About twenty years ago, Kingsley 
Davis and Talcott Parsons wrote of a 
youth culture and of a parent-youth 
conflict and, in doing so, implied in part 
that youth culture was largely irrespon- 
sible, impulsive, and antiadult.2° Many 
people have come to share this view and 


19 Kinsey, Sexual Behavior ... Female, op. 
cit, pp. 275, 339 passim. : 

20 Kingsley Davis, “The Sociology of 
Parent-Youth Conflict,” American Sociological 
Review, Vol. 5 (October 1940), pp. 523-535; 
Talcott Parsons, “Age and Sex in the Social 
Structure of the United States,” American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 7 (December 1942), 
pp. 604-616. 
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to expect ‘rather extreme sexual be- 
havior’ from teen-agers. I myself for- 
merly accepted this view of the teen- 
ager as valid. However, after examining 
the evidence in the key areas of teen-age 
‘sexual behavior, I must admit that I 
can no longer accept such a conception 
of youth culture without serious modi- 


fication and qualification. I would sub- 


mit that the vast majority of our ap- 
proximately twenty million teen-agers 
are not only not extreme but are quite 
conservative and restrained in the area 
of premarital sexual codes and behavior 
when we compare them to their older 
brothers and sisters. 

There is evidence to show that teen- 
agers are unsure of how far to go sexu- 
ally, that they feel ill at ease on dates, 
and. that they are concerned with such 
“tame” issues as whether one should 
kiss good night on a first date2* A 
recent study showed that teen-agers rate 
themselves lower in comparison to 
adults than adults rate them. Teen- 
agers in this study rated adults con- 
siderably higher than themselves on 
most all “good” qualities.22 These are 
hardly the attitudes of an arrogant or 
antiadult youth. They seem more those 
of a group desirous of becoming like 
adults and striving toward that goal. 

Further, when we look at the rates 
of female petting to orgasm in the 
Kinsey studies, we find considerably 
more of this behavior among girls in 
their twenties than among girls in their 
teens. The coitus rate for females 


doubles between the ages of twenty and’ 


twenty-five. Masturbation rates also 
increase considerably after the teens.?* 
In all these ways, the teen-agers seem 


21H. H. Remmers and D. H. Radley, The 
American Teen-Ager (Indianapolis, 1990); pp- 
83, 225-236. 

22 R, D. Hess and I. Goldblatt, “The Status 
of Adolescents in American Society,” in Seid- 
man, op. cit., pp. 321-333. 

23 Kinsey, Sexual Behavior . . 
cit., Chaps. 5, 7, 8. 


. Female, op. 


_ consciousness. 


more conservative than those individuals: 
who are in their twenties. 

August Hollingshead’s excellent study: 
of a midwest community also gives evi- 
dence on the conservatism of youth. 
He found a very close correspondence 
between social class of parents and 
social class of teen-agers’ dating part- 
ners. In this study, too, we are given 
a picture of youth culture that is very 
much like adult culture in its status 
Hollingshead and others 
have also noted the fact that a large 
proportion of the teen-age population is 
virtually not involved in any dating. A 
good estimate for the high school age. 
group would -be that about one third 
of the boys and one fifth of the girls 
are not involved in. dating.” 


VENEREAL DISEASE AND PREGNANCY 


Let us now examine two key indices, ` 
venereal disease and pregnancy, which 
should give us additional insights into 
the behavior of teen-agers. Teen-agers 
do have significant rates of venereal 
disease and illegitimacy. However, the 
press has largely exaggerated such rates. 
The teen-age rate of venereal disease for 
ages fifteen to nineteen is only about a 
third of the rate for the twenty to 
twenty-four age group and is also lower 
than that of the twenty-five to twenty- 
nine age group.” , 

There has-been a slight rise in the 
number of teen-age venereal disease 
cases in recent years, and this has re- 
ceived much publicity. It-is quite likely 
that the actual rates for teen-agers are 


24 August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth 
(New York, 1949), p. 227. See also Maxine 
Davis, Sex and the Adolescent (New York, 
1960), p. 136. 

25 T. Lefoy Richman, Venereal Disease: Old 
Plague—New Challenge (Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 292; New York, 1960), p. 7. 
For more technical data, see T. Lefoy Rich- 
man (ed.), Today’s Venereal Disease Control 
Problem (New York: American Social Health 
Association, 1961), especially pp. 36-43. 
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not higher and that this slight increase 
is due to the greater number of teen- 
agers today. More than 80 per cent of 
the venereal disease reported is from 
older groups ‘of people. Finally, the 
rate of venereal disease among teen- 
agers is not evenly distributed in the 
teen-age group. As far as we can tell 
_from reported cases, it is highly con- 
centrated in the lower social classes.?® 

When one examines the national 
figures for unwed mothers, one finds 
that 40 per cent are teen-agers. Here, 
too, several qualifications are needed. 
First, most of these reported cases are 
Negro, and class status in general is 
low. The upper classes, according to 
Paul Gebhard’s recent study, are much 
more willing to resort to abortion.” 
The upper classes, also, have a greater 
ability, to stay out of public statistics 
and may, thus, show lower rates. Ac- 
cording to Clark Vincent’s study, when 
upper class females become pregnant 
before marriage, it is more likely to be 
the result of a love affair, whereas, 
when lower class females become preg- 
nant, it is more likely to be a result 
of a casual affair.” Thus, there are 
important class differences here, too. 

When we compare teen-age unwed 
motherhood with that for girls in their 
twenties, we find that the older girls 
have about the same proportion of the 
illegitimate children. We also find that 
the teen-age rates are not increasing as 
much as the rates for older groups. For 
example, in 1940 teen-age mothers were 
46 per cent of the total; in 1957 they 
were 40 per cent. 

Thus, from the evidence of national 
figures, it seems reasonable to conclude 

` 26 Richman, Venereal Disease . . 
pp. 6, 20. 

27 Paul H. Gebhard and Others, Pregnancy, 
Birth, and Abortion (New York, 1958), pp. 
45, 160. 

28 Clark E. Vincent, “Illegitimacy in the 


United States,” in Duvall (eds.), op. cit, p. 
143. i 


. , Op. cit, 


that it is a small and specific segment 
of the teen-age population that becomes 
involved with venereal disease or pre- 
marital pregnancy. Furthermore, the 
people in their twenties seem somewhat 
more likely to be involved in such cir- 
cumstances: Also, these older couples 
are much more involved in adult culture 
in terms of their occupations and their 
nearness to marriage,.and yet their 
sexual behavior is less conservative. 

A warning must be added at this 
point concerning. the venereal disease 
rates and unwed motherhood rates. 
They are far from perfect indices and, 
as mentioned, many higher class people 
manage to be excluded from them be- 
cause they can afford more private 
means of coping with their problems. 
However, to the extent that we use 
these rates, we fail to find support for 
the charges made about teen-agers. It 
is no doubt true that teen-agers are ir- 
responsible in the sense that they seek 
“to have a good time,” but I would 
suggest that, in the area of sexual codes 
and behavior, the evidence shows more 
conservatism and responsibility than 
one might otherwise suspect. It may 
be well to avoid the over-all impressions 
given by a general use of the term 
“youth culture” as described by Par- 
sons. Here, as elsewhere, qualification 
and specific research is a step toward 
better theoretical formulation and better 
understanding. 


A FINAL OVERVIEW 


What has occurred in teen-age sexual 


.codes in recent generations is a work- 


ing out of sexual practices acceptable 
to teen-agers. Many of these practices 
are at the level of petting. In short, 
as unchaperoned dating came into 
vogue and as’adolescence became more 


` prolonged due to our specialized indus- 


trial culture, young people worked out 
additional sexual codes to supplement 
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and modify the older codes of absti- 
nence and the double standard. There 
always were people who engaged in 
coitus; today there are more, but, for 
girls in their teens, it is still a minor 
activity. When we look at petting, we 
note something different, for here we 
see a much more continuous and cur- 
rent change among teen-agers—it is 
here in this middle ground that teen- 
agers have come to accept a petting- 
with-affection standard. The equali- 
tarian and permissive aspects of. this 
standard in many cases lead at later 
ages to acceptance of the more radical 
permissiveness-with-affection standard. 
However, during the teens, petting-with- 
affection is probably the major standard 
involved in stable affectionate relation- 
ships at middle and upper class levels. 

At the present time, it is impossible 
to predict precise changes in sexual 
codes. This is especially true because, 
as we have seen, there are differences 


according to social class, religion, edu- 
cational level, and so forth. But one 
can say that all the signs indicate a 
continued trend toward equalitarian and 
permissive codes. The trend seems to 
be toward that which now obtains in 
the Scandinavian countries, with the 
inclusion of sex education in the schools 
and with permissive attitudes on the 
formal as well as covert levels. This 
does not forebode the end of the double 
standard, for the double standard is 
still deeply rooted in our male domi- 
nant culture, but it does mean a con- 
tinued weakening of the double stand- 
ard and more qualifications. of its 
mandates. . 

Teen-agers are a paradoxical group. 
They are not as wild as their parents 
or they themselves sometimes think. 
Teen-agers do want independence. But, 
judging by their sexual codes, they want 
independence from their parents, not 
from the total adult culture. 








Rural Youth: A Case Study in the Rebelliousness 
of Adolescents 


By Rozert C. Brdter and Fern K. Wris 


ABSTRACT: The existence of cultural continuity from genera- 
tion to generation within society supports in advance the notion 
that adolescents do not generally rebel against and reject 
traditional values and parental norms. Thus, it is not sur- 
prising that research findings disagree with the popular 
stereotypes of rebellious adolescent behavior. The disagree- 
ment between parent and adolescent as to the stage at which 
the adolescent may participate in the activities which sym- 
bolize adulthood is as temporary as the period of adolescence. 
While this disagreement may be responsible. for the popular 
image of rebellious youth, it cannot accurately be described 
as a group rejection of societal norms; it is, rather, an indi- 
vidual resistance to specific authority patterns. In these re- 
spects, rural farm, rural nonfarm, and urban youths behave 
in the same ways. But, even when rural and urban dwellers 
are involved in the same degree in youth subculture, rural 
residents are more traditional’ in their values than urban 
dwellers. Within rural residence groups, farm youth tend to 
be less permissive than nonfarm youth. Traditional ideas, 
like all ideas, change, but the traditional values of farm youth . 
have changed less, proportionately, than the values of non- 
farm youth. Although a conclusive explanation is not avail- 
able, a likely one would be that parents most attracted to 
the traditional values of the farm have been the ones to remain 
on the farm. Since parental viewpoints are accepted at ap- 
proximately the same rate by farm and nonfarm youth, it 
follows that farm youth would be the more traditional in their 
values.— Ed. 
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POPULAR and widespread idea 

which is used in analyzing the 
actions of American teen-agers is the 
notion of a youth subculture. Much of 
the literature concerned with this phe- 
nomenon purports. to describe patterns 
of behavior essentially common to all 
members of the appropriate age group- 
ing. A cornerstone of the characteriza- 
tion is the strong tendency of youth to 
reject traditional attitudes and values 
as part of the complex of seeking free- 
dom from parental control. Rebellion 
against the norms of the older genera- 
tion is given as a vital characteristic 
of the youth subculture. 

However, popular ideas—like all 
ideas—need continued examination for 
their fidelity and, in turn, their utility. 
The concept of a youth subculture is 
no exception to the rule. It is particu- 
larly true if one intends to have as reas- 
onably detailed a picture of our young 
people as possible. In this respect, an 
uncritical acceptance of a monolithic 
youth subculture may distort the image. 
Just as “American culture” does not 
represent a single patterning of values 
and behavior, it seems likely that ado- 
lescent subculture is not completely 
homogeneous. Critical observers recog- 
nize that characterizations of Amer- 
ican society typically reflect dominant 
middle-class, urban modes of life. 
Similarly, the popular image of an ado- 
lescent subculture may refer to urban, 
middle-class youth and may mask im- 
portant deviations from this pattern. 
Where one lives—that is, rural versus 
urban residence—is one such factor 
fostering deviation. The accuracy of 
the description of a youth subculture, 
particularly the rebellion aspects, and 
its applicability to the rural sectors 
of contemporary United States is our 
concern. 


1 Robin M. Williams, Jr., American Society: . 


A Sociological Interpretation (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1960). 


- Tae RURAL SCENE 


In the past, the rural community in 
America was a. fairly isolated little 
world populated by inhabitants who 
were similar in many respects. They 
evolved ways of living quite different 
from those of the city. The problems 
of existence were met in largely tradi- 
tional terms. 

But mass communication, improved 
transportation, and technology have in- 
creased the contacts between the once 
isolated rural settlements and the urban 
centers of population. The schools have 
moved to the towns as joint high schools 
replace the little red schoolhouse of the 
past. The “city slicker” and the 
“country hick” today read the same 
books, newspapers, and magazines, hear 
the same radio and television programs, 
and attend the same schools. Com- 
mercial and social intercourse go on at 
high rates. The rural community no 
longer exists as a geographically iso- 
lated unit, but this does not mean rural ~ 
and urban are one. , 

In the contemporary context, the 
large urban center is believed to domi- 
nate life and radiate its cultural influ- 
ence into ‘outlying areas. Cities are 
generally viewed as the primary source 
of change, and rural areas are con- 
sidered as the strongholds of tradi- 
tionalism, although they, too, are 
undergoing rapid change. Rural-urban 
differences in values and attitudes are 
taken to be not simply dichotomous— 
all or nothing—as may have been ap- 
propriate fifty or even thirty years ago. 
Rather, it is believed there are grada- 
tions between the two, and one may 
speak of degrees of urbanity .or of 
rurality. Thus, city residents are be- 
lieved to be the least rural, and, hence, 
the least traditional. They are followed 
by small-town inhabitants; open coun- 
try nonfarm. dwellers are next; and 
farmers are believed to represent the 
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popular characterization of rural most 
closely. This progression follows the 
presumed accessibility of these areas to 
metropolitan centers—a fact usually 
taken as causally significant. In any 
case, from a sociological perspective, 
differences in behavior between rural 
and urban or farm and nonfarm youth 
must be due to differences in social 
experiences which are fostered by the 
particular qualities of the locality in 
which the person resides. 

Even today, the basic economic 
producing unit in agriculture is the 
family farm, and the scattered home- 
stead pattern is the characteristic mode 
of settlement. Historically, this has 
limited the opportunities for contact 
with other people. While. the rural 
person today is not geographically iso- 
lated, he still finds that he often must 
cover ten square miles of area to have 
the same number of contacts as one can 
make in a single city block. Further- 
more, the children are often employed 
on the farm, and they can become a 
part of the working unit early in life. 
Greater family cohesiveness may result 
from this working together, and it 
seems likely that the parents would then 
represent a dominant positive point. of 
reference for formulating the attitudes 
and values of farm youth. In contrast, 
the urban child is seldom engaged in 
family economic activity, nor does he 
need to exert great efforts to have so- 
cial contacts with large numbers of 
other persons. As a result, the family is 
believed to be less of an influence on 
him. Compared with his city cousin, 
the farm youth is characteristically pre- 
sented with fewer diverse points of view 
to challenge the position of his parents 
and, hence, would be less likely to rebel. 

At the same time, although he prob- 
ably attends a consolidated school with 
youth from urban areas, the rural child 
is still at a disadvantage in the degree 
to which he can participate in school 


and extracurricular activities, and it is 
in these situations that the unique be- 
havior of adolescents would be most 
likely learned. Not only must the rural 
youth have access to some means of 
transportation so that he can get to 
town, but often he must be relieved of 
certain farm chores if ‘he is to engage in 
the activities. We know that adoles- 
cents from farm homes participate less 
in school and community activities than 
do their less rural cousins. They, thus, 
may tend to have more limited associa- 
tion with their peers and less participa- 
tion in and, hence, less probable ac- 
ceptance of a rebellious youth sub- 
culture. 

If the popular image of rural-urban 
differences is accurate, and if there is 
a rebellious, unified youth subculture, 
then rural adolescents should be less 
inclined to rebel than their urban peers. 
Furthermore, the degree of rebellion of 
farm youth should vary with the degree 
of participation in the youth subculture, 
a factor which ‘is itself conditioned 
by where one lives. How true are these 
representations? This is a question of 
fact which, unfortunately, has been 
more often speculated upon than care- 
fully examined by research techniques. 
However, such studies are not com- 
pletely absent. They confirm some 
aspects and show certain others as 
startlingly lacking. 


REJECTION OF TRADITIONAL VALUES 


Although the adolescent is popularly 
characterized as rejecting traditional 
norms of conduct, empirical studies of 
rural youth have failed to support this 
notion. On the contrary, these young 


2See, for example, C. M. Whitlow, “Atti- 
tudes and Behavior of High School Students,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 40 (Janu- 
ary 1935), pp. 489-494; Celia Burns Stendler, 
“A Study of Some Socio-Moral Judgments of 
Junior High School Children,” Child Develop- 
ment, Vol. 20 (March 1949), pp. 15-28; and 
Paul B. Wilson and Roy C. Buck, Pennsyl- 
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people tend to be critical of behavior 
which deviates from traditional rural 
values. Thus, a long-term study of 
> nearly 8,000 Pennsylvania youth, which 
we are conducting, shows that the rural 
adolescent is outspokenly traditional in 
regard to young: persons drinking alco- 
holic beverages, smoking, loafing in 
town, and failing in school., That 
is, he is highly critical of these activi- 
ties and, at least verbally, tends to 
reject them as proper modes of behavior, 
feeling that engagement in these matters 
should be strongly censured. He is 
somewhat less critical of card playing, 
staying out late, spending money un- 
supervised, and the use of cosmetics by 
adolescent girls. Only in regard to 
dancing and dating does the rural youth 
express a highly permissive and, hence, 
decidedly nontraditional position. On 
these two matters he feels that no con- 
demnation is appropriate. . 

While rural youth do not, on the 
average, -reject traditional attitudes 
concerning what constitutes proper and 
correct behavior, the relative rates of 
rejection tend to follow the degree of 
assumed participation in youth sub- 
‘culture. That is, youth in areas of low 
population density—rural areas—tend 
to be less rebellious in regard to societal 
norms than do their more urban 
cousins.2 Within the rural residence 
grouping, farm youth tend to be less 
permissive than youth from nonfarm 
homes. Town dwellers are more permis- 
sive than rural nonfarm residents. As has 
‘been previously suggested, farm youth 
may participate less in peer group activi- 
ties. However, the distinction between 
farm and nonfarm residence in degree of 





vania’ Rural Youth Express Their Opinions 
(Pennsylvania Agricultural Experimental Sta- 
tion Progress Report 134; University Park, 
1955). . i 

3 Starke R. Hathaway, Elio D. Monachesi, 
and Lawrence A. Young, “Rural-Urban Ado- 
lescent Personality,” Rural Sociology, Vol. 24 
(December 1959), pp. 331-346. 


rebelliousness does ‘not appear to be 
only a reflection of this fact. If we 
are willing to accept that the degree of 
participation in school activities is also 
an indicator of involvement in the youth 
subculture, and if this factor is held 
constant, a remarkable thing occurs. 
Regardless of the degree of participa- 
tion in school activities, consistent resi- 
dence differences remain. Rural resi- 
dents are more traditional than urban 
dwellers even when both are involved to 
the same degree in the youth subculture. 

Even more interesting, the tendency 
to cling to traditional attitudes does not 
simply reflect the degree of physical 
isolation of the rural youth from the 
more rapidly changing and presumably 
more liberal urban centers. The oppor- 
tunity for increased contact with other 
ways of life does not: necessarily imply 
amalgamation of local cultures. Psycho- 
logical and/or social isolation may pro- 
vide a separation as powerful as any 
geographical isolation of the past. 
Thus, it was found in our study that 
simple physical proximity to large 
metropolitan and smaller urban centers 
is not associated with lesser degrees of 
traditionalism, as would be expected 
under the idea of urban dominance. 
Farm youth residing within a few miles 
of large metropolises such as Pittsburgh 
or Philadelphia do not present less tradi- 
tional attitudes than farm youth residing 
great distances from these centers. 
Perhaps the rural dweller possesses an 
internalized concept of himself as hap- 
pier, more God-fearing, and more Amer- 
ican in his ways than the city person. 
Such an image, if widespread, could, 
even in the presence of interaction, 


promote a feeling of apartness from 
-urban society and urban values. 


The possible importance of this kind 
of isolation can be seen when one con- 
siders shifts in attitudes and values that 
have occurred. Traditional beliefs have 
changed over time. There is no ques- 
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tion about this. Rural youth, in con- 
trast to past years, have become less 
critical of deviation from traditional 
norms of somber and staid conduct. 
But a more important feature is the 
degree to which change has occurred in 
relation to other parts of society. In 
this respect, the presence of a wide 
range of rural-urban contacts in highly 
industrialized and urbanized states, such 
as Pennsylvania, would lead most per- 
sons to expect that the rural and urban 
segments are becoming more similar 
and that the farm-nonfarm residence 
distinction is becoming progressively 
less important in discussing variation 
in attitudes and behavior. However, 
our study, for example, found that dif- 
ferences in the degree of traditionalism 
in attitude patterns between farm and 
nonfarm ' residents increased signifi- 
cantly between 1947 and 1960. Rather 
than rural young people becoming more 
alike, the results of this study show 
that the rural residence groupings have 
become gradually more differentiated. 
That is, although farm youth have 
changed their ideas, nonfarm adoles- 
cents have changed even faster. The 
relative gap has increased. 

Why should this be? A conclusive 
answer. is not available. The self- 
imposed isolation discussed above may 
be one aspect. The depopulation of 
most agricultural regions as a concomi- 
tant of the consolidation of farmsteads 
forced by the technological revolution 
in farming may be another factor. 
Those people who tend to be most urban 
or least traditional in their social out- 
look may be those most likely to leave 
the hinterland and move toward the 
” cities. Research on this matter is in- 

4 Those farmers who remain on the farm 
may also be those who have been most “suc- 
cessful” and, as such, may be more “rational” 
in regard to such items as farm practice adop- 
tion. This does not mean, however, that they 
would necessarily be less traditional in their 


attitudes toward social behavior. That is, 
traditionalism and rationalism may vary inde- 


conclusive, but, if it is the case, the 
relative proportion of rural dwellers re- 
maining on the farm who subscribe to 
traditional values and attitudes would 
tend to increase. If the resulting trend 
toward differentiation continues in the 
future, the residence variable may be- 
come increasingly important in dis- 
cussing differences in degree of tradi- 
tionalism within a youth subculture. 
To the extent that such distinctions can 
be found, they would tend to refute the 
notion of a homogeneous adolescent 
subculture as well as to cast some doubt 
on the omnipotence of the influence the 
city has on outlying areas. 


PARENT-YOUTH CONFLICT 


Although the rural youth tends to 
express relatively traditional attitudes 
and values, parental norms need not co- 
incide with these. It is the case, as one 
sociologist has put it, that there are 
“evaluative interest[s] in cultural pat- 
terns which we may call acceptance 
as distinguished from commitment.” * 
Thus, as a Christian, one can accept 
the Sermon on the Mount without ex- 
pecting literal conformity or commit- 
ment to it in everyday life. If tradi- 
tional values are accepted in this sense 
but do not receive parental commit- 
ments, then, whether the adolescent 
accepts or rejects a traditional position 
may have little relationship to the de- 
gree of parent-youth conflict present. 
Conflict as used here does not refer only 





pendently. This is illustrated in an extreme 
form by the Hutterites who, while behaving 
“rationally” in regard to farming methods, 
nevertheless present highly conservative ideas 
toward many areas of social behavior. See, 
for example, John A. Hostetler, “The Hut- 
terlans in Perspective,” an address to the 
Humanities Association of Canada, University 
of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, October 20, 
1960 and the University of Calgary, November 
29; 1960. - 

5 Talcott Parsons, The Social System 
(Glencoe: The Free Press, 1951), p. 55. See 
his discussion for elaboration of this point. 
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to open rebellion, but consists of simple 
disagreement between the norms of the 
youth and his parents. 

The popular image of the closely knit 
farm family characterized by harmoni- 
ous relationships between parents and 
children persists. The working together 
at common tasks is purported to lead 
to greater cohesiveness: and toward 
elimination of parent-youth conflict. 
However, research has failed to sub- 
stantiate this image. Most studies have 

` found no association between place of 
residence and degree of conflict. Al- 
though a variety of instruments have 
been utilized to measure this factor, 
they generally present similar conclu- 
sions. In our study, for example, 
urban, rural nonfarm, and rural farm 
youths are equally likely to evaluate 
their parents’ points of view—toward 
the behaviors used above in defining 
traditionalism—as ‘sensible,’ rather 
than as “too critical” or “not critical 
enough.” Furthermore, this evaluation 
is the mode. For our study, this was 
as true in 1947 with one sample as in 
1960 on the second group of students. 

The fact, then, that farm youth tend 
to express more traditional attitudes 
than nonfarm adolescents does not re- 
sult from higher rates of acceptance of 
parental viewpoints.- Rather, it would 
seem to indicate the presence of differ- 
ences between the residence groupings 
in the degree of traditionalism of par- 
ents. Since parental points of view are 

6 See, for example, Leland H. Stott, “Some 
Environmental Factors in Relation to the Per- 
sonality Adjustments of Rural Children,” 
Rural Sociology, Vol. 10 (December 1945), 
pp.- 394-403; William G. Jamison, “Factors 
Related .to the Personality Adjustments of 
High School Sophomores, Pennsylvania, 1947- 
48” (unpublished Master’s thesis, Graduate 
School; Pennsylvania State University, 1949) ; 
and Lee G. Burchinal, Glenn R. Hawkes, and 
Bruce Gardner, “Adjustment Characteristics of 
Rural and Urban Childen,” American Socio- 


logical Review, Vol. 22 (February 1957), pp. 
81-87. 


accepted at approximately the same 
rate by farm and nonfarm youths, and 
the former grouping tends to be more 
traditional than the latter, we can de- 
duce that the farm parents present more 
critical or traditional positions than 
their nonfarm counterparts. Thus, the 
differential between farm and nonfarm 
youth in degree of traditionalism may 
reflect not adolescent rebellion but dif- 
ferences in the rate of adult rejection 
of these norms. 

There is another, añomalous aspect to 


‘the rate of acceptance of parental views. 


In our study, although there is no dif- 
ference between the proportion of farm 
and nonfarm adolescents who evaluate 
their parents as “sensible,” there are 
significant differences when the adoles- 
cent’s extent of participation in school 
activities is considered. But, as youths 
increased their involvement in school 
functions—and, presumably, in the sub- 
culture—the proportion of “sensible” 
answers for the family went up, not 
down, as would be expected if the sub- 
culture were rebellious and alien. This 
is true for both farm and nonfarm ado- _ 
lescents. In short, those who participate 
most in the youth subculture are also 
those who are least likely to reject 
parental norms. Therefore, it would 
seem more accurate to describe the sub- 
culture as accepting and conforming to 
parental norms of conduct rather than 
as rebellious in nature. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The characterization of adolescence 
as a period of rebellion against parental 
norms and rejection: of traditional 
values is- questionable, particularly _ 
among rural youth. The adolescent 
seems, in fact, to. be intolerant of be- 
havior which deviates from traditional- 
ism and to regard his family rather than 
his peer group as the most important 
positive point of reference in formulat- 
ing his attitudes. Morever, differences 
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by place of residence in rates of ac- 
ceptance ‘of traditional norms may 
indicate the presence of considerable 
.variability within the youth and, per- 
haps, the total culture. There is some 
evidence that these distinctions are be- 
coming more pronounced. ‘Thus, one 
might argue that it is more accurate to 
speak of many youth subcultures, and, 
indeed, differentiation of various types 
of adolescent behavior may provide a 
more fertile field for research and under- 
standing than efforts to determine. and 
delimit a more or less common cultural 
pattern. . ` 

However, one might also, on the 
basis of the previous discussion, choose 
to question the presence of a distinctive 
youth subculture at all. Many aspects 
of adolescent behavior may differ from 
adult behavior in surface content but, 
in reality, be consistent with adult pat- 
terns and be considered as preparation 
for them. Adolescents may be viewed 


as neophytes in training for full mem- - 


bership in adult society. The learning 
of the necessary skills for their future 
roles constitutes their major occupation. 
Formal schooling is, of course, the most 
apparent aspect of this preparation for 
adulthood, but many other activities 
also have important implications here. 
A few examples will suffice. The em- 
phasis on dating provides an oppor- 
tunity. for the youth to experiment with 
and develop a self concept of his social 
sex role, the role of the other sex, and 
the relationship between the two. The 
compulsive conformity of the -youth to 
the norms of his peer group is not 
peculiar to this age grouping. Deviance 
from group practices is not tolerated in 
adult life any more than in adolescence. 
That it is caught more or less in carica- 
ture in youth is perhaps an anomaly of 
human observation and no more. 

While these conclusions are not in 
accord with the popular stereotype of 
adolescent behavior, they are supported 


by other. considérations. If one were 
to define the adolescent subculture as 
somehow distinct from the larger cul- 
tural context, a simple but crucial ques- 
tion arises: How can cultural continuity 
be achieved if those persons who are on 
the threshold of adulthood reject the 
very norms which they will soon be 
called upon to endorse? Clearly, rebel- 
lion against and rejection of traditional 
values and parental norms cannot be a 
characteristic feature of adolescence if 
‘the larger culture is to exhibit con- 
tinuity from. generation to generation. 
Since such continuity does exist, it is 
not surprising that our research, as well 
as others, has supported the notion that 
the adolescent does not generally demon- 
strate these kinds of rebellion. 

The failure to find evidence of 
parent-youth conflict regarding what 
constitutes proper patterns of behavior 
does not necessarily mean that parents 
and their offspring do not disagree in 
regard to some—and perhaps many— 
questions. The adolescent seeking to 
establish his identity in adult society 
may disagree with his parents regard- 
ing when recognition of his maturity 
should occur. He may wish to engage 
in activities which symbolize his adult- 
hood while his parents feel that he is 
‘still too young. This type of “rebellion” 
is as temporary as is the period of ado- 
lescence itself, and, rather than rejection 
of parental norms, it is perhaps better 
characterized as acceptance of and 
‘eagerness to participate in the larger 
society. Once the youth is accepted as 
a member of the adult society, this type 
of conflict ceases. It is this disagree- 
ment with parents concerning the adult- 
hood of the adolescent which is probably 
responsible for the popular image of | 
rebellious youth. However, this cannot 
accurately be described as a group re- 
jection of societal norms. It constitutes 
an individual resistance to specific 
authority patterns. 


The Italo-American Teen-Ager 


By Francis A. J. IANNI 


“ABSTRACT: In Italy, the Italian peasant family of the turn 
of the century had been a patriarchal, well-integrated economic 
unit. Adolescence as an age grade was almost nonexistent. 
When these families emigrated to the United States, they were 
drawn to the cities, and the family-community-centered life 

_ they had’ led in Italy was no longer possible. The response of 
the first generation teen-ager in the United States was charac- . 
terized by cultural conflict, and the street corner gangs re- 
sulted. The second generation teen-ager, much more a 
product of lower-class urban American society than the tradi- 
tional Italian culture of his grandparents, yet still faced with 
less than complete acceptance by the dominant culture, chose 
one of three characteristic modes of adjustment. Some re- 
jected any continued identification as Italo-Americans; others 
sought to re-embrace the Italo-American cultural pattern. 
Most attempted a compromise by seeking integration into 
American culture while retaining contact with the immigrant 
family and way of life. These modes of adjustment have 
also influenced the third generation teen-agers of these families. 
Those characteristics which set them apart from other teen- 
agers result from the general position of Italo-Americans in. 
the social structure. As the process of assimilation continues 
these differences will disappear. bes k . 
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HIS analysis of teen-age culture 

among today’s Italo-Americans pro- 
ceeds from three basic assumptions. 
First, both teen-age culture and Italo- 
American culture are recognized sub- 
cultures of American society. Each has 
a distinctive identification in the minds 
of both professionals and laymen. Sec- 
ondly, as a distinctive subculture, each 
is subject to observable and measurable 
social change over time. Thus, it is 


possible to identify those changes which , 


have taken place among Italo-American 
youth over the last sixty years as a 
result of the acculturative experience of 
Italo-American families in the United 
States as distinct from those which re- 
sult from the general social change in 
American youth culture. Finally, social 
change which results from acculturative 
experience differs from general social 
change in that it has a more definite 
directional focus—each generation, in 
the absence of some nativistic move- 


ment, moves closer to modern American — 


urban society. 

American teen-age culture changes 
over time in a more or less aimless 
fashion; it is what L. L. Bernard called 
“transitory behavior”-—scarcely estab- 
lished as a pattern before it changes 
again.! 
however, is extremely directional, it has 
a goal and follows a definite continuum 
as the ethnic group undergoing the proc- 
ess moves from traditional Old. World 
cultural behavior to ever increasing 
similarity to the dominant American 
culture. Thus, to understand today’s 
Italo-American teen-ager we must first 
understand the forces—both traditional 
Italian and rapidly changing American 
—which have shaped him. 

With these assumptions, we may 
compare the Italo-American teen-ager 
with ‘his peers ‘in American teen-age 

1L. L. Bernard, An Introduction to Soci- 


ology (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1942), pp. 903-904. 


Acculturative social change, 
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culture and determine if and how he 
differs. This frame of reference also 
allows for some discussion of the effects 
of multigenerational acculturative ex- 
perience, since it becomes possible to 
compare today’s Italo-American teen- 
ager with his father and grandfather 
when they were teen-agers and even 
with his cousins, the modern teen-agers 
in Italy. 


ITALIAN EMIGRATION 


. 


Today’s Italo-American teen-ager is 
at least a third generation American. 
In most cases, it was his grandfather — 
and grandmother—who came to the 
United States in the great wave of 
Italian emigration at the turn of the 


‘century. A few Italo-American teen- 


agers are second or even first generation 


_ Americans, but either they are the 


children of infant or child members of 
immigrant families or their parents 
came over in one of the later periods of 
minor migration. These families, how- 
ever, have not had the same historical 
contact as the families with three or 
more generations of acculturative ex- 
perience and their number is, in any 
case, insignificant. 

During the decade from 1900 to 
1910, a total of 2,104,125 ? Italians emi- 
grated to the United States, mostly from 
Southern Italy and Sicily.” Many came: 
for short periods to seek their fortunes, 
and, in the same decade, nearly half this 
number of Italians returned to Italy 


2 This figure is based upon the number of 
Italian immigrants who entered the United 
States regardless of the length of their stay. 
It is computed from tables in the U. S. Bureau 
of Immigration, Report of the Commissioner- 
General of Immigration, 1930, pp. 175-176. 

3 There are many definitions of Southern 
Italy. The one commonly accepted by Itali- 
ans, which includes the provinces of greatest 
emigration, encompasses the provinces of 
Apulia, Calabria, Campagnia, Lucania and 
Abbruzzi and Molise, and the Island of Sicily. 
More generally, this may be described as all 
of Italy south of Rome. 
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from the United States, so that in'1910 
only 1,343,125 foreign-born Italians re- 
mained, in the United States. Together 
with their American-born children, they 
numbered 2,098,360 in 1910.4 

The vast majority of these immigrants 
came from small-village agricultural 
backgrounds where they were peasant 
farmers, farm day-laborers, or simple 
artisans. In Southern Italy, nearly all 
of them had farmed some small plot of 
land. Even the artisans and laborers 
from the large cities such as Naples or 
Palermo usually had small plots of land 
which were tended by their families 
while they were working in the cities.® 


© ITALIAN FAMILY Lire 


The family at the turn of the century 
was the basic social and economic unit 
of this traditional folk society. This 
patriarchal, well-integrated family unit 
engaged in an active farnily and village- 
centered life. The typically large 
family was completley dominated by the 
authoritarian father whose control and 
right to punish his children, even into 
adulthood, was unquestioned. Sons and 
daughters were expected to work hard 
and to contribute both financially and 
affectionally to the family. Even after 
marriage, the son’s first responsibility 
and the new daughter-in-law’s ‘subservi- 
ence were to the husband’s family. ~All 
recreation was centered in the family 
and any extrafamilial contact was al- 
most entirely restricted to the village. 


4R. F. Foerster, Italian Emigration of Our 
Times (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1919), p. 327. 

5C. R. Coote, Italian Town and Country 
Lijé (London, England: Methuen & Co., Ltd. 
1902). 

®For a cogent description of the elements 
of traditional: Southern Italian family life, see 
Paul J. Campisi, “The Italian Family in the 
United States” in Robert F. Winch and Robert 
McGinnis, Selected Studies in’ Marriage and 
the Family (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1953), pp. 126-137. 


Adolescence as a distinct age grade 
was almost nonexistent. Young -boys 
from the age of ten usually tended the 
flocks. By the time the boy had 
reached fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
he was already a fully productive mem- 
ber of the family unit and, in many 
cases, had begun his own family. Fe- 
male children were no less an economic 
asset to’ the family. Girls helped the 
mother with the household chores and 
did manual work on the farm until 
marriage. Marriage merely represented 
a change of locus, for the bride then 
took up the same subservient role in 
relation to her husband’s family. 

Where education existed as a pos- 
sibility for the children of the peasants, 
it was, of necessity, short lived and, 
even by American standards of the turn 
of the century, meager. Each child was 
needed to work for the family unit, and, 
since the average work day was ten to 
eleven hours, little time was left for 
learning.” Those children who did at- 


‘tend school during part of the year were 


rigidly segregated, boys and girls at- 
tending separate schools. Education 
terminated at age ten, and there were no 
school-centered social activities. 

Most marriages were endogamous by 
village. While it was customary for 
parents to choose the mates for their 
children, somè degree of choice, subject 
to parental approval, was permitted. 
Marriage commonly took place in the 
early teens, and it was not unusual for 
girls of fourteen and boys only a few 
years older to be married and accepted 
as young adults. 

The high degree of integration of 
culture in a folk society and the im- 
portance which religious acculturation 
has assumed in the changing role of the 
Italo-American teen-ager require a brief 
description of the place of religion in 

T Bolton King and Thomas Okey,. Italians 


Today (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1913), p. 365. 
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the family life of the Italian peasant. 
With very few exceptions, the people of 
Southern Italy were and remain Roman 
Catholics. Catholicism in Southern 
Italy, however, differed in practice from 
that found elsewhere in Italy. It dif- 
fered even more significantly from the 
predominantly Irish-American Catholi- 
cism found in the United States. In the 
South of Italy, Catholicism was more 
ritualistic, more mystical, and permeated 
more of the daily life of the peasant 
than elsewhere. But, as was also true 
in other parts of Italy but not in the 
United States, there was an almost 
antagonistic attitude held by the men of 
the villages toward the church and par- 
ticularly toward the priesthood. Many 
reasons have been put forth to explain 
this antagonism. Mazzini and Machia- 
velli both attributed it to the unworthi- 
ness of the priesthood in Italy; others 
have cited the poor education or cor- 
ruption of the priesthood, church-state 
antagonism—‘To be a good Italian one 
cannot be a good Catholic’——and to 
church ownership of large land tracts.® 
It is not necessary here to determine the 
basis for the anticlericalism and general 
antireligious attitude of the Italian 
male, but it is important that we realize 
that it did and, to some extent, still does 
exist in Southern Italy and among the 


8For a fuller discussion of the anticlerical 
attitude of the Italian peasant, see L. Villari 
op. cit., pp. 147 ff.; G. Bartoli, La religione 
degli Italiani (Torino, 1909), p. 87, and, for a 
more popular treatment, Carlo Levi, Christ 
Stopped at Eboli (New York: Farrar Straus 
and Company, 1947). 


The Italian immigrants were also considered - 


a “problem” by the clergy in the United 
States.’ For a discussion of the “problems” 
caused by the Italian immigrants, see John L. 
Thomas, S. J., The American Catholic Family 
(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1956), p. 110, 
and Henry J. Browne, “The Italian Problem 
in the Catholic Church of the United States 
1880-1900,” Historical Records and Studies, 
U. S. Catholic Historical Society, Vol. 35 
(1946), pp. 46-75. 


Italian immigrants in the United States. 

The village-centered family system of 
Southern Italy brought by the immi- 
grants to the United States may be 
characterized, then, as typically patri- 
archal with the strong family-commu- 
nity-centered culture. The children 
were an integral part of this family but 
subordinate as individuals and “living 
for the parents.”°® In return, the fam- 
ily provided for the child the means of 
satisfaction for most necessary affec- 
tional, social, educational, and economic 
needs. Teen-age membership was a 
chronological rather than social charac- 
teristic of the Italian peasant child, be- 
cause, by the time he entered the teens, 
he was already an active, producing 
member of the family. By the middle 
teens, he had begun his own family 
while still retaining membership in his 
father’s family. 


FIRST GENERATION TEEN-AGER 


The most immediate changes required 
of the immigrant Italian family in the 
United States were physical and eco- 
nomic—where to live and how to earn 
a living. Both represented drastic and 
dramatic changes. Although most of 
the immigrants had come from a peasant 
agricultural environment, the labor 
market in the United States drew them 
to the cities to become day laborers in 
industrial, construction, and transporta- 
tion sectors of the economy. Very few 
became farmers or even farm laborers. 
The reasons were both economic and’ 
cultural. In Italy, farming had been 
conducted. on small plots outside the 
villages in which the peasants lived. In 
the United States, however, farming 
was an individual enterprise with farms 
dispersed and isolated in the rural areas. 
Equally important, of course, was the 
fact that most Italian immigrants ar- 
rived with barely enough money to 

9 Campisi, loc. cit, p. 130. : 
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establish households in the cities, let 
alone enough to purchase or lease farms. 
In these strange and hostile. cities, the 
Italians banded together into cultural 
enclaves, and the Little Italies began to 
grow, often with old village neighbors 
as new neighbors here. Because of their 
close cultural contact with other Italian 
families, because of the belief of many 
that they were here for only a brief pe- 
riod before returning to Italy, and in 
spite of the many immediate pressures 
toward acculturation, the traditional 
Italian family pattern remained rela- 
tively intact during the first few years in 
the United States. But soon the realiza- 
tion that ethnicity was economically as 
well as socially retarding, the continued 
strong pressures toward acculturation, 
and the natural results of culture contact 
as the children came more and more in 
contact with Americans began to under- 
mine and weaken the Old World peasant 
pattern. Now the immigrant family 
moved into what Campisi has called the 
“conflict” stage.t° The family became 
only fictitiously patriarchal as the chil- 
dren, out of the home for long periods 
during the day, achieved new independ- 
ence, and the family-centered educa- 
tional, recreational, economic, and religi- 
ous functions were more and more 
fulfilled by the American community. 
The adolescent children of these fami- 
lies in conflict became the teen-agers in 
conflict popularly identified with the 
Little Italies of the Twenties and Thir- 
ties. The street corner gangs made 
famous by the press as well as by 
William Foote Whyte emerged as teen- 
agers, no longer encompassed by an 
integrated and need-satisfying family, 
took to the street corners and peer 
group associations." The family had 
neither the means nor the living space 


10 Campisi, loc. cit, pp. 135-136. 

11 William Foote Whyte, Street Corner So- 
ciety (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1943). 


to provide recreation to replace the labor 
previously expected of the ‘teen-ager. 
New conflicts also appeared in the 
parent-child relationship as the teen- 
ager attempted to transmit his newly. 
acquired American expectations of life 
into the weakened family structure. 
The teen-age Italo-American children of 
the 1920’s and 1930’s were neither 
Italian nor American but occupied an 
uncomfortable and confused position 
somewhere along this acculturative 
continuum. 


Tue SECOND GENERATION 


With the emergence of the second 
generation Jtalo-American teen-ager, 
whose parents were American-born chil- 
dren of Italian-born parentage, the 
family had moved even further from the 
traditional Italian pattern. This move- 
ment was physical as well as cultural, 
for, by the 1930’s, Italo-Americans had 
begun to move in increasing numbers 
out of the colonies. The degree of this 
movement can be appreciated if we con- 
sider one example covering the period 
1900 to 1950. ‘A study conducted by 
the writer in Norristown, Pennsylvania 
indicated that in 1900 all eighty-seven 
Italo-American residential units in this 
city-sized borough were within the con- ' 
fines of the Italian colony. By 1930 
only 12.5 per cent of the 1,247 family 
units had moved out of the colony, but 
by 1950 nearly 42 per cent of the 2,161 
Italo-American families lived outside the 
colony.1? Recent visits to Norristown 
reveal that, today, fewer than 50 per 
cent of the Italo-American families in 
Norristown remain in the colony. 

This residential mobility was accom- 
panied by occupational and social mo- 


12For a more complete discussion, see 
Francis A. J. Ianni, “Residential and Occupa- 
tional Mobility as Indices of the Accultura- 
tion of an Ethnic Group,” Social Forces, Vol. 
36 (October 1957), No. 1, pp. 65=72, 
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bility as well. The Italian immigrants 
who came to America’s cities worked in 
ethnically homogeneous labor crews. 
In 1910, for example, 77 per cent of the 
592 Italo-American males in the labor 
force in Norristown worked as laborers. 
By 1930 this proportion had fallen to 
55.5 per cent of the 1,680 Italo-Amer- 
ican males in the labor force as the 
results of the entrance of the second 
generation children of the immigrants 
into the labor market became apparent. 
By 1950, when the Italo-Americans in 
the labor market were almost all at least 


second generation, the proportion had . 
dropped to 38.9 per cent of 3,840 Italo- . 


American males in the labor force.1® 
The forces which molded the second 
generation teen-ager were as much, if 
not more, lower-class urban American 
as traditional Italian. In his childhood, 
he attended an American public school 
or a parochial school where the nun- 
teachers and usually the pastor were 
Irish-American rather than immigrant- 
Italian or even Italo-American. The 
few Italian priests and nuns who had 
come to the United States were dying 
off, and they were not being replaced by 
Italo-Americans in anywhere near suf- 
ficient numbers to staff the churches in 
the colonies. In these churches, he was 
encouraged to join a host of new church- 
centered social, religious, and recrea- 
tional groups, such as the Catholic 
Youth Organization. Such groups, 
along with the youth centers, school- 
centered social groups, and the other 
civic activities designed to keep him off 
the streets brought him into increased 


and intensified contact with parent-: 


substitutes who conveyed the values of 
urban-American rather than Italo- 
American culture. For those who had 
moved out of the colonies, the accultura- 
tive contact was even greater. Their 
peer group associations were -with non- 

13 These data on occupational mobility are 
extracted from Ianni, loc. cit, Table 2, p. 69. 


Italo-American youngsters. The old 
immigrant, mutual benefit provincial 
societies and the Bocce clubs, organized 
to keep nostalgic contact with the old 
country values, were as alien to the 
second generation teen-ager as to the 
American young people. 

In some cases, the adjustment of the 
second generation to this conflict was 
extreme—the name was changed, all 
association with the colony was cut off, 
and the individual rushed to become an 
American. In some cases, the reaction 
was extreme in the other direction—the 
second generation families re-embraced 
the Italo-American cultural pattern, 
preferred to remain in the colony close 
to the parental home, and insulated 
themselves against further pressures 
toward acculturation. The most com- 
mon reaction, however, was to attempt 
some compromise adjustment, earnestly 
to seek integration into the American 
culture while still retaining intimate 
contact with the immigrant family and 
way of life.1# 

These second generation teen-agers, 
many of whom married outside their 
ethnic group and many of whom served 
in armed services in World War II, are 
the parents of today’s third generation 
Italo-American teen-agers. The adjust- 
ment which they made to the conflict 
between the small-village peasant Ital- 
jan culture of their parents and the 
predominantly lower-class urban-Amer- 
ican culture in which they were reared 
represents the cultural baseline for the 
third generation teen-ager. 


14 These patterns of second generation ad- 
justment have been recognized by several stu- 
dents of Italo-American acculturation. See 
Campisi, loc. cit.; Irwin L. Child,-Itelian or 
American? The Second Generation in Conflict 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1943) ; 
and Francis A. J. Ianni, The ‘Acculturation of 
the Italo-Americans of Norristown, Pennsyl- 
vania: 1900-1950 (unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, The Pennsylvania State University, 
1952). 
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TOoDAY’S TEEN-AGER 


Today’s Italo-American teen-ager is, 
then, the third generation produćt of 
this heritage of peasant-village Italian 
culture- exposed to forty-odd years of 
acculturation in the United States. A 
third set of forces, the general social 
change which ‘has taken place in the 
teen-age culture of the United States 
over the last half century, combines 
with the forces previously discussed to 
shape his cultural milieu. © How. indi- 
vidual Italo-American teen-agers re- 
spond to these forces is, -of course, 
dependent in large part upon the type 
of adjustment made to them by ` his 
second generation parents. 

For those teen-age members of second 
generation families who sought complete 
integration into the American culture, 
residual Italian cultural characteristics 
are minimal or nonexistent. Living out- 
side the ethnic colony, often with new 
or anglicized names, their only associa- 
tion with the Italo-American culture is 
the infrequent contact they have with 
their immigrant grandparents. On these 
occasions, the grandparents are often 
proud of the advances made by their 
“American” descendents but still retain 
some degree of resentment over the 
abandonment of the “old family” and 
its traditions. During a recent visit to 
a large Italian colony in- Pennsylvania, 
the writer was introduced to the immi- 
grant grandfather of a popular Italo- 
American rock-and-roll singer. The old 
man gave a lengthy description of the 
beautiful and costly home bought by 
the young star for his parents, His 
obvious pride in the accomplishment of 
his grandson was somewhat conditioned, 
however, by ill-hidden disappointment, 
for he added, “Of course, in that beau- 
tiful house with all those paintings and 
pictures he didn’t put up one saint 
or even a crucifix.” . . 

For those “Capobiancos” who became 


_able 


“Whiteheads” and the “Campagnias” 
who became “Bells,” the transition is 
almost complete. This total rejection 
of Italo-American ethnicity has. been 
relatively rare, but, where it does exist, 
it necessarily becomes even more com- 
plete in the third-generation teen-ager. 
His parents have rejected Italo-Amer- 
ican culture, and he has been reared as 
an American. If his parents were ac- 
cepted as Americans, then he has no 
ties with the immigrant culture. These 
teen-agers are Italo-American only in 
ancestry and are virtually indistinguish- 
from their non-Italo-American 
peers. 

In those few families which sought to 
maintain and, indeed, to re-embrace the 
Italian cultural pattern by a closer 
orientation with the Italian neighbor- 
hood, the course.of social change and 
the compelling forces of acculturation 
have worked against any further re- 
Italianization. As movement out of the 
colonies continues, along with increasing 
dilution of the cultural baseline of their 
ethnicity, they are now forty years re- 
moved from the traditional environ- 
ment. Warm, family-centered life re- 
mains, but the importance of inter- 
familial community relationships has all 
but disappeared. The traditional religi-. 
ous festas where paisani from the same 
province celebrated the feast of the 
patron saint, the provincial mutual 
benefit societies, and the interlocking 
system of god-parenthood are becoming 
rarities. And, even where they do exist, 
the bonds they once signified are alien 


‘and meaningless to today’s teen-ager. 


Even the neighborhoods are beginning 
to .disappear as Italo-Americans move 
up the ladder of social acceptance and 
are replaced in the slum areas by recent 
Spanish-speaking immigrants and Ne- 
groes. As the immigrant grandparents 
die off in increasing numbers, there is 
no place to turn but to greater integra- - 
tion. into the American culture. These 
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teen-agers may well become the new 
Italo-American generation in conflict for 
the decision of their parents to resist 
acculturation has merely postponed its 
inevitable occurrence. 

The vast majority of today’s teen-age 
Italo-Americans, however, come from 
neither of these two types of second 
generation families but, rather, from the 
marginal families which, both in and 
outside the colonies, sought Americani- 
zation while still retaining a bond with 
the old family and culture. The teen- 
. agers of this group are best described 


as typically American while still retain-. 


ing certain elements of ethnic identi- 
fication, 

Since these Italo-American families 
fall predominantly. in the lower socio- 
economic classes, their teen-age children 
have greater representation in the 
earlier phases of teen-age culture. By 
late adolescence, they have usually en- 
tered the‘labor market, and those who 
do go on to college have no distinctive 
ethnic patterns, to follow. Italo-Amer- 
icans are still underrepresented in the 
higher-socioeconomic classes, and, so, 
Italo-American teen-agers are not a sig- 
-` nificant group in the middle- and upper- 
class oriented later-teen culture. 

The role of the younger Italo- 
American teen-ager in the family is 
much the same as in other lower class 
- families. There is, perhaps, greater 
warmth and a stronger affectional bond, 
but only the affectional function re- 
mains of the once strong family. The 
family is slightly more patriarchal than 
other lower class families but still 
strives toward the “democratic family” 
ideal. 

Today’s Italo-American teen-ager is 
also much more Irish-American in re- 
ligious orientation than either his father 
or grandfather. The effect of religious 
and often academic education by the 
predominantly Irish-Catholic Church in 
the United States has been to give this 


generation of Italo-American teen-agers 
a much stronger religious orientation to 
life than previous generations. It is this 
orientation, more than any other, which 
will shape their attitudes toward family 
life and the rearing of the coming fourth 
generation. _ 

Another factor which' affects Italo- 
American participation in teen-age cul- 
ture is their high degree of urbanization. 
Most Italo-American families continue 
to live in large and medium-sized cities, 
so that third generation teen-agers are 
underrepresented in the suburban and 
rural patterns of teen-age culture. In 
these cities, many of the characteristics 
associated: with the Italo-American 
youth of the Thirties and Forties are 
beginning to disappear. Street corner 
gangs are still to be found in the larger 
cities but have nearly vanished from 
the smaller cities. Even in the larger 
cities, however, the structure and the 
functions of the gang has changed. The 
well-organized street corner society 
which had a locus in a particular neigh- 
borhood and a specific territory to 
“protect” has given way to an organiza- 
tion which is likely to include non-Italo- 
Americans and even  nonneighbors. 
Neither does the street corner gang 


_ serve the same status conferring func- 


tion it did in earlier generations. The 
paths of advancement into adult status 
in the Italo-American community no 
longer depend upon the preservation of 
the reciprocal gang obligations described 
by Whyte in Cornerville.* In most 
cities, organized Italo-American com- 
munities no longer exist, so the teen- 


15¥or some indication of the emphasis 
placed on religious orientation in education in 
American Catholicism, see, for example, “In a 
Catholic Ghetto?” America, Vol. 104 (October 
1960), No. 1, pp. 13-14; George R. Fitz- 
Gerald, “Catholics in Secular Colleges,” 
America, Vol. 103 (May 1960), No. 8, pp. 
278-281; and John L. Thomas, S. J., of. cit., 
pp. 386-387. 

16 Whyte, op. cit, pp. 104-108. 
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ager must prepare for a role in the gen- 
eral community rather than the Italian 
community. 

The declining importance of the Italo- 
American teen-age gangs results from 
the disappearance of the factors which 
originally led to their formation. Cul- 
turally, the sudden break from a strong, 
family-centered adolescence made strong 
peer-centered ` associations inevitable. 
These conditions simply do not exist 
for the third generation teen-ager. Psy- 
chologically, a large element in the for- 
mation of the neighborhood gangs was 
a sense of cultural inferiority to which 
the teen-agers responded by banding to- 
gether.” As Italo-American social mo- 
bility has increased, this basis for gang 
organization has lessened in importance. 

The final factor which preserves some 
element of ethnicity in the Italo-Amer- 
ican teen-ager is the fact that he is still 
identified as being an Italian American 
by his peers and their parents. Atti- 
tudes toward Italo-Americans have 
changed over the last forty years, and 
social acceptance is much greater today 
than in the past. Certainly, active 
discrimination against the group is no 
greater than that for similar groups such 
as the Poles, Ukrainians, and Greeks. 
But, while there is not the same hos- 
tility and social distance that existed for 
the second generation teen-ager, Italo- 


17 See Whyte, op. cit, pp. 274-275, and 
Martin H. Neumeyer, Juvenile Delinquency in 
Modern Society (New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company, 1955), pp. 204-205. 


Americans are still considered to be 
“different.” Most Italo-American teen- 
agers accept this differentiation as a 
relatively minor part of American life. 
Being considered as different, however, - 
cannot help but influence the teen-ager’s 
self-concept, and so he does not par- 
ticipate as an equal in teen-age culture. 

Most of these changes have been the 
result of the acculturative experience of 
the Italian family in the United States. 
Equally important, however, has been 
the role of the general social change 
which has taken place during this half 
century.'® Recent visits to Italy by the 
writer have indicated that many of the 
changes described above are also taking 
place among teen-agers in the Italian 
cities. ‘In fact, the orientation of Italian 
urban teen-agers is almost as much to 
American teen-age culture as it is to 
Italian culture. 

Over the last forty-odd years, then, 
Italo-American teen-age culture has 
changed to the point where the third 
generation teen-ager is quite similar to 
other lower class teen-agers. Those 
characteristics which do set him apart 
are the result of the general position of 
the group in the American social struc- 
ture. . As the process of assimilation 
continues, even these differences will 
disappear, and he will soon be indis- 
tinguishable from other teen-agers. 


18 See Francis A. J. Ianni, “Time and Place 
as Variables in Acculturation Research,” 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 60 (February 
1958), No. 1, pp. 39-46. 
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ABSTRACT: Viewed: in historical terms, the image which 
Jewish teen-agers have of their milieu represents a decisive 
break with the past. The sense of uniqueness, of special 
destiny, seems to be fading. Jewish life is conceived of as 
middle class, nonideological, and entirely consonant with the 
dominant modes of American life. The younger teens have 
even less sense of being differentiated from the mass of Amer- 
ican teen-agers than have the older teen-agers. If there is | 
any significant difference between Jewish teen-age culture and 
the dominant models, it is that the Jewish version is somewhat 
less cultistic and less sharply set off from adult life. With 

_ respect to two touchstones of Jewish life—the scholarly tradi- 
tion and the cohesion of family life—counterimages have 
developed among Jewish teen-agers. And, except among 
Orthodox children, the attitude toward religion shows a not 
unexpected downward arc toward indifference and secularism. 
It is significant in Jewish culture in the older teen years that 
it is largely college-oriented. Although their attitudes hardly 
differentiate these teen-agers from their non-Jewish peers, 
they tend to live in a vast, self-enclosed Jewish cosmos with 
relatively little contact with the non-Jewish world. Social 
life is characterized by extraordinary zeal and singular lack of 
privacy. Marriage, particularly for girls, is a prime value. 
Jewish teen-age culture is predominantly urban in environ- 
ment. Small-town residence encourages one vein of Jewish 
teen-age contraculture. Other veins are Orthodoxy and critical 

_ intellectualism.—Ed. 
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EWISH teen-age culture is enor- 
mously complex, and one can make 
observations about it-only at great risk. 
Though there are some generic tenden- 
cies at work, one can responsibly talk 
only of Jewish teen-age cultures rather 
than of a single, all-encompassing cul- 
ture. Dramatic differences reveal them- 
selves between younger teens and older 
teens, and there are significant varia- 
tions of class and among urban, sub- 
urban, and small-town teen-agers. 
Viewed in historical terms, the image 
' that Jewish teen-agers have of their 
milieu represents a decisive break with 
the past. The sense of uniqueness—of 
special destiny—seems to be fading. 
Jewish life is conceived of as middle 
class, nonideological, and entirely con- 
sonant with the dominant modes of 
American life. 


THE YOUNGER TEENS 


The younger teens have even less 
sense of being differentiated from the 
mass of American teen-agers than do the 
older Jewish teen-agers. In a series of 
interviews with groups of Jewish boys 
and girls between the ages of thirteen 
and sixteen, I found it difficult to elicit 
from them any coherent sense of their 
own distinctive Jewish identity. “We 
don’t have to try to be like other teen- 
agers,” a fifteen-year-old boy remarked. 
“We are like other teen-agers.” A girl 
of the same age ventured the definition 
that they were merely “teen-agers of 
Jewish parents.” In any case, they 
were emphatic about participating fully 
in American teen-age culture. There 
was no embarrassment, for example, at 


their passion for rock-and-roll music, 


although a few cultural status-seekers 
insisted that their musical tastes were 
catholic—“I like all kinds of music.” 
And though they approved of current 
sartorial styles—“If a boy has a thirty 
inch waist, he wears trousers that 
measure 28 inches”—they showed some 


sophisticated amusement at sartorial 
excess. If there is any significant dif- 
ference between Jewish teen-age culture 
and the dominant models, it is that the 
Jewish version is somewhat less cultistic 
and less sharply set off from adult life. 
One is not likely to find, for example, 
many Jewish teen-agers among the rabid 
enthusiasts who wait outside theaters 
for their rock-and-roll idols. There is 
a reason for the narrow margin between’ 
Jewish teen-age culture and adult life. 
Jewish middle class life is increasingly - 
secular and hedonistic. This tendency, — 
coupled with the traditional cohesive- 
ness of Jewish family life, counteracts 
the impulse of Jewish teen-agers to seal 
themselves off from adult culture. 

To most Jewish teen-agers, being 
Jewish is no longer a burden or an 
obligation but merely a fact of life 
generating neither anguish nor exalta- 
tion., The sense of unique destiny that 
characterized Jewish consciousness in 
the past has virtually disappeared. In 
fact, with respect to two touchstones of 


‘Jewish life—the scholarly tradition and 


the cohesion of family life—counter- 
images have developed among- Jewish 
teen-agers. The majority of two groups 
of interviewees, largely from suburban 
areas, expressed the view that Jewish 
youth is less academic, less scholarly 
than non-Jewish teen-agers. “Jewish . 
kids won’t work -as hard as others be- 
cause they have something [the family 
business] to fall back on.” The inter- 
viewees also resisted the suggestion ad- 
vanced by one of. their number that 
“Jews are more intelligent than other 
people.” In any event, there was con- 
siderable surprise when it was. an- 
nounced that Jewish academic per- 
formance tends to be high. 

Perhaps even more noteworthy is the 
transformed attitude toward Jewish 
family life. I asked two groups of 
younger teen-agers what their impres- 
sion was of the Jewish divorce rate. 
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_ Almost. all believed that it was higher 
than that of the non-Jewish community. 
Again, there was surprise at the revela- 
tion that the Jewish divorce rate tends 
to be low. 

Young Jewish teen-agers see them- 
selves as different from other teen-agers 
only in the respect that they are “more 
spoiled than other teen-agers.” Jewish 
family cohesiveness consists, in their 
view, in the tendency to capitulate to 
the demands of children. And Jewish 
children, according to this image, are 
less fearful of their parents than other 
children. - 

‘Using a rather crude yardstick of 
money and class, Jewish teen-agers re- 
gard their identity as a mark of high 


status. “They look up to us,” a small-. 


town girl remarked about her gentile 
neighbors. Nor is anti-Semitism a vex- 
atious problem any longer. Most teen- 
agers acknowledged that it exists but 
insisted that it is mild, expressed largely 
on the level of humor. Even the mass 
atrocities of the Nazis have undergone a 
curious softening in the minds of Jewish 
teen-agers who, to be sure, have no 
recollection of these events. One boy, 
with the rest of the group assénting, 
asserted that “to kill 6,000,000 Jews 
you have to be mentally ill.” He then 
insisted that such people “need help.” 
To be sure, there is some ambivalence 
about money, On the one hand, there 
is the feeling that acquisitiveness is 
deeply embedded in American culture. 
“We live in a materialistic society.” 
Most Jewish teen-agers denied that 
Jewish vulgarity or flamboyance is more 
heinous than that of other Americans. 
Teen-agers at a Catskill resort hardly 
notable for its restraint argued: “You 
would see the same thing at a gentile 
resort. People are the same all over.” 
On the other hand, there was some 
vestigial sense of . Jewish culture as 
traditionally nonmaterialistic. , “When a 
Jewish boy becomes a doctor,” a girl 


said with some outrage, “it’s because 
he can make more money.” There was 
also an incipient sense that money is 
not a panacea. “You need money to 
be happy,” a boy explained earnestly, 
“but if you don’t have happiness, then 
what good is the money?” And a girl 
who had been a camper at a very ex- 
pensive camp observed a feature of 
opulent living that gave her pause. She 
noticed on visiting day that some of the 
wealthiest children threw their arms 
around their nurses. while they greeted 
their parents rather coldly. She viewed 
this as cautionary of the dangers of 
excessive affluence. 

Except among Orthodox youngsters, 
the attitude towards religion shows the 
not unexpected downward arc toward 
indifference and secularism. Previous 
studies have revealed that, to many 
Jewish teen-agers, being Jewish is virtu- 
ally indistinguishable from being a good 
American. That is to say, the ethical 


“components of Judaism are regarded as 


paramount, while the religious and 
ritualistic elements are downgraded. 
Marshall Sklare and Marc Vosk, in 
their Riverton study, have described 
this pattern of “mild observance.” In 
their study, 42 per cent of the children 
described themselves as Conservative, 
31 per cent as Reform, and only 9 per 
cent as Orthodox. Among their parents, 
16 per cent described themselves as 
Orthodox, while 81 per cent of the 
grandparents viewed themselves as 
Orthodox. In keeping with the values 
of American life—especially the he- 
gemony of the peer group—most Jewish 
teen-agers regard their grandparents as 
virtually without function in the 
younger generation’s process of accultu- 
ration. “They just sit back and take 
things easy,” a fourteen-year-old girl 
said. With respect to hearing Yiddish 
spoken, only 28 per cent of the children 


t Marshall Sklare and Marc Vosk, The 


, Riverton Study (New York, 1957), p. 16. 
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in the Riverton group had affirmative 
feelings as against 63 per cent of their 
parents.” 

My interviews with teen-agers con- 
firmed this portrait of the weakening of 
religious and ethnic bonds. Jewish 
identity was often confused with social 
and economic strivings. “Being Jewish 
gives you tremendous drive,” a boy re- 
marked. “It means that you have to 
get ahead.” When I pressed for a 
purely religious definition, I encountered 
the familiar blend of liberal piety, inter- 
faith good will, and a small residue of 
ethnic loyalty. 

“I like the tradition,” a girl said. “I 
like to, follow the holidays when they 
come along. But you .don’t have to 
worship in the traditional way. You 
can communicate in your own way. As 
I see it, there’s no real difference be- 
tween being Jewish, Catholic, or Protes- 
tant.” 

Another teen-ager remarked: “Most 
Jews don’t believe in God, but they be- 
lieve in people—in helping people.” 
Still another boy asserted: “To be a 
good Jew is to do no wrong; it’s to be 
a good person.” When asked how this 
was different from being a good Protes- 
tant, the boy answered, “It’s the same 
thing. A 

This accords with the study by Maier 
and Spinrad. They discovered that, 
although 42 per cent of a sample of 
Catholic students and 15 per cent of the 
Protestants believed it important to live 
in accordance with the teachings of their 
religion, only 8 per cent of the Jewish 
students had this conviction. The most 
important aims of the Jewish students 
were as follows: to make the world a 
better place to live in—30 per cent; to 
get happiness for yourself—28 per cent; 
and financial independence—21 
cent.? ne ns . 

2 Ibid. p. 18. 

3 Joseph Maier . and William Spinrad, 
“Comparison of Religious Beliefs and Practices 


per . 


Nevertheless, most of the teen-agers 
I interviewed believed in maintaining 
their Jewish identity and even en- 
visioned joining a synagogue or temple. 
However, they were hostile to Jewish 
Orthodoxy, professing to believe in 
Judaism “but in a moderate way.” One 
boy said querulously about Orthodox 
Jews: “It’s the twentieth century, and 
they don’t have to wear beards.” 

The reasons offered for clinging to the 
ancestral faith lacked force and author- 
ity even in the teen-agers’ minds. “We 
were brought up that way” was one 
statement which won general assent. 
“I want to show respect for my parents’ 
religion” was the way in which a boy 
justified his inhabiting a halfway house 
of Judaism. Still another suggested 
that he would join a temple “for social 
reasons, since I’ll be living in a suburb.” 

Intermarriage, which is generally re- 
garded as a threat to Jewish survival, 
was regarded. not with horror or ap- 
prehension but with a kind of mild, 
clinical disapproval. Most of the teen- 
agers I interviewed rejected it on prag- 
matic grounds. “When you marry, you 
want to have things in common,” a girl 
said, “and it’s hard when you don’t 
marry someone with your own back- 
ground.” 

A fonvisanyeaeald girl from the 
Middle West observed wryly that, in 
her community, religion inconveniently 
interfered with religious activities—at 
least with the peripheral activities that 
many middle class Jews now regard as 
religious. It appears that an Orthodox 
girl in the community disrupted plans 
for an outing sponsored by one of the 
Jewish service groups because she would 
not travel on Saturday and, in addition, 
required kosher food. Another girl from 
a relatively large midwestern city de- 
scribed herself as “the only Orthodox 





of Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant Students,” 
The Atlanta University Review of Race and 
Culture, 4th Quarter, 1958. 
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girl in town.” This is, no doubt, in- 
accurate, but it does convey how iso- 
lated she feels among the vast army of 
the nonobservant. 


THE OLDER TEENS 


One of the significant things about 
Jewish culture in the older teen years 
is that it is largely college-oriented. 
Sixty-five per cent of the Jewish teen- 
agers of college age attend institutions 
of higher learning. This is-substantially 
higher than the figures for the American 
population at large—45.6 per cent ‘for 
males and 29.2 per cent for females. 
- This may help explain a phenomenon 
described by a small-town Jewish boy. 
In their first two years in high school, 
Jewish boys in this town make strenuous 
exertions to win positions on the school 
teams. However, in their junior and 
senior years, they generally forego their 
athletic pursuits, presumably in the in- 
terest of better academic achievement. 
It is significant, too, that the older 
teen-agers I interviewed believed, ‘unlike 
the younger ones, that Jewish students 
tend to do better academically than 
their gentile counterparts. 

The percentage of Jewish girls who 
attend college is almost as high as that 
of boys. The motivations for both 
sexes, to be sure, are different. The 
vocational motive is the dominant one 
for boys, while Jewish girls attend col- 
lege for social reasons and to become 
culturally developed. One of the sig- 
nificant developments in American- 
Jewish life is that the cultural con- 
sumers are largely the women. It is 
they who read—and make—Jewish 
best-sellers and then persuade their 
husbands to read them. 

In upper teen Jewish life, the non- 


college group tends to have a sense of 


marginality. . “People automatically as- 
sume that I’m in college,” a nineteen- 
year-old machinist observed irritably. 


However, among the girls, there are- 


“some morale-enhancing compensations 


for not going to college. The Jewish 
working girl almost invariably works in 
an office—in contradistinction to gentile 
factory workers—and, buttressed by a 
respectable income, she is likely to dress 
better and live more expansively than 
the college student. She is even prone 
to regard the college girl as immature. 


Tue Lower-Mippite CLASS 
CoLLEGE STUDENT 


One of the reasons for the high per- 
centage of Jewish teen-agers in college 
is that a great many urban Jews are 
enabled to attend local colleges at 
modest cost. This is particularly true 
in large centers of Jewish population 
like New York, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia. 

What is noteworthy about this large 
group of teen-agers is that, although 
their attitudes hardly differentiate them 
from their gentile counterparts, they 


‘actually lead their lives in a vast self- 


enclosed Jewish cosmos with relatively 
little contact with the non-Jewish world. 
Perhaps the Jewish students at 
Brooklyn College—constituting 85 per 
cent of those who attend the day session 
—can serve as a paradigm of the urban, 
lower-middle class Jewish student. 
There ‘is, to begin, an important sex 
difference. Typically, in a lower-middle 


‘class Jewish family, a son will be sent 


to an out-of-town school, if financial 
resources warrant it, while the daughter 
will attend the local college. There are ` 
two reasons for this. First, the girl’s 
education has a lower priority than the 
son’s. Second, the attitude in Jewish 
families is far more protective toward 
the daughter than toward the son. 
Most: Jewish mothers are determined to 
exercise vigilance over the social and 
sexual lives of their daughters by keep- 
ing them home. The consequence of 
this is that the girls at Brooklyn College 
outnumber the boys and do somewhat 
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better academically. One can assume 
that some of the brightest boys are 
out of town. i 
Brooklyn College students have an 
ambivalent attitude toward their school. 
On the one hand, there is a sense of not 
having moved beyond the ambiance of 
their high school. This is particularly 
acute for those who attended Midwood 
High School directly across the street 
from Brooklyn College. They have a 
sense of marginality at being denied 
that special badge of status, the out-of- 
town school. At the same time, there 
is a good deal of self-congratulation at 
attending a good college—they are even 
‘inclined to exaggerate its not inconsider- 
able virtues—and they express pleasure 
at the cozy in-group feeling that the 
college generates. “It’s people of your 
own kind,” a girl remarked. “You 
don’t have to watch what you say. Of 
course, I would like to go to an out-of- 
town school where there are all kinds of 
people, but I would want lots of Jewish 
kids there.” 
` For most Brooklyn College students, 
college is at once a perpetuation of their 
ethnic attachments and` a breaking 
away from the cage of neighborhood 
and family. Brooklyn College is un- 
equivocally Jewish in tone, and efforts 


to detribalize the college by bringing in- 


unimpeachably midwestern types on the 
faculty have been unavailing. How- 
ever, a growing intellectual sophistica- 
tion and the new certitudes imparted by 
courses in psychology and anthropology 
make the students increasingly critical 
of their somewhat provincial and over- 
protective parents, And the rebellion 
of these third generation Jews is not 
the -traditional conflict of culture but, 
rather, a protest against a culture that 
they view as softly and insidiously en- 
veloping. “As long as I’m home, I'll 
never grow up,” a nineteen-year-old boy 
observed sadly. “They don’t like it if 
I do anything away from home. It’s 


so much trouble, I don’t usually 
bother.” 

For girls, the overprotection is far 
more pervasive. Parents will drive on 
Friday night to pick up their daughters 
after a sorority or House Plan meeting. 
A freshman girl’s father not too long 
ago called a dean at Brooklyn College 
and demanded the “low-down” on a 
boy who was going out with his daugh- 
ter. The domestic tentacles even extend 
to the choice of a: major field. Under 
pressure from parents, the majority of 
Brooklyn College girls major in educa- 
tion since that co-ordinates best with 


marriage plans—limited graduate study 


requirement and convenient working 
hours. This means that a great many 
academically talented girls are discour- 
aged from pursuing graduate work of a 
more demanding nature. A, kind of 
double standard exists hete for Jewish 
boys and girls as it does in the realm 
of sex. 
The breaking away from the prison 
house of Brooklyn is gradual. First, 
the student trains on his hapless parents 
the heavy artillery of his newly acquired. 
psychological and sociological insights. 
Then, with the new affluence, there is 
actually a sallying forth:into the wide, 
wide world beyond the precincts of New 
York. It is significant that the Cats- 
kills, which used to be the summer play- 


ground for older teen-agers, a kind of 


summer suburb of New York, no longer 
attracts them in great numbers—except 
for those who work there as waiters, 
bus boys, or counselors inthe day: 
camps. ~The great world beyond 
beckons. But it should be pointed out 
that some of the new watering places— 
Fire Island, Nantucket, Westhampton, 
Long Island, for ‘example—tend to 
be homogeneously Jewish. . Although 
Brooklyn College does not yet have a 
junior-year-abroad progrdm, a good 
number of students spend summers in 


‘Europe. In general, however, the time- 
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table of travel lags considerably behind 
that of the student at Harvard or Smith. 
And acculturation into the world at 
large is likely to occur for the Brooklyn 
College student after college rather than 
during the four school years. 

Brooklyn College is Marjorie Morn- 
ingstar territory, as much as the Bronx 
or Central Park West. There are 
hordes of nubile young women there 
who, prodded by their impatient 
mothers, are determined to marry. It is 
interesting that, although the percent- 
age of married students is not appreci- 
ably higher at Brooklyn than elsewhere 
—about 30 per cent of the women and 
25 per cent of the men in the gradu- 
ating class—the anxiety of the unmar- 
ried has puffed up the estimate. 
“Almost everybody in the senior class 
is married,” students say dogmatically. 
And the school newspaper sells space 
to jubilant fraternities, sororities, and 
houses (in the House Plan Association) 
that have good news to impart. These 
announcements are, in effect, advertise- 
ments for themselves as thriving mar- 
riage marts. There are boxed proclama- 
tions in the newspaper of watchings, 
pinnings, ringings, engagements, and 
marriages in a scrupulously graded 
hierarchy of felicity. “Witt House 
happily announces the engagement of 
Fran Horowitz to Erwin Schwartz of 
Fife House.” - 

The Brooklyn College student shows 
some striking departures from prevail- 
ing collegiate models. The Ivy League 
enjoys no easy dominion here, and the 
boys are as likely to dress in rather 
foppish Continental fashion, or even in 
nondescript working class manner, as 
they are in the restrained, button-down 
Ivy way. The girls are prone to dress 
far more flamboyantly than their 

‘counterparts out of town, and eye 
shadow, mascara, and elaborate bouffant 
hairdos—despite the admonitions of 
cautious guidance personnel—are not 


. bravado about drinking. 
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-unknown even in early morning classes. 

Among the boys, there is very little 
Brooklyn 
College is distinctive for not having an 
official drinking place. The Fort 
Lauderdale encampment for drinking 
is foreign to most Brooklyn College 
boys. The girls drink even less—~‘‘I 
drink to be sociable’—and a cocktail 
is something they nurse along at a dine- 
and-dance place on a Saturday night 
date. 

Dancing and social-sexual maneuver- 
ing—“making out” in their parlance— 
are quite another matter. Here they 
display a ferocious energy. Dancing. 
ability is on a virtuoso level, and Brook- 
lyn College students are likely to be 
au courant with all the latest dances, 
especially the Latin-American ones. 
The passion that middle class Jews show 
for the pseudo-orgiastic Latin-American 
dances ‘like the cha-cha-cha and the 
pachanga calls for comment. Is it not 
possible that it is compensatory for the 
prudential and somewhat cerebral life 
style that many Jews practice? It may 
not be amiss to suggest that dancing 
provides for some Jews an outlet similar 
to that offered by alcohol to many 
gentiles. 

Social life is carried out with extra- 
ordinary zeal, verve, and with a singular 
lack of privacy. Who-is-going-out-with- 
whom is considered eminently in the 
public domain. The “open” life of the 
ghetto or skteti has survived transplan- 
tation to the apartment house or two- 
family home in East Flatbush. At Har- 
vard, I once witnessed an unusual scene. 
Hundreds of Harvard and Radcliffe. 
students were reclining one fine day 
in May along the banks of the Charles. 
River. What was astonishing was how 
little wayfaring there was on the part of 
the Harvard boys. The Radcliffe girls 
lay on their blankets behind their 
modest little barricades of books in in- 
violable privacy. A comparable scene 
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at Brooklyn College would have had a 
far different coloring. The boys would 
be utterly tireless in their pursuit of the 
girls! ` 

Nevertheless, there is reason to be- 
lieve that their sexual morality, is some- 
-what more strait-laced than that of 
non-Jewish college students. The dif- 
_ ference may be summarized in this 
fashion: Whereas American college stu- 
dents, according to most studies, now 
hew to a modified single standard (ac- 
ceptance of premarital sex for girls but 
on a limited basis within a context of 
love), in older teen-age Jewish culture, 
there is still a powerful emphasis on 
premarital chastity for girls. Most 
lower-middle class girls attending Brook- 
lyn College have been rigorously condi- 
tioned by their mothers to believe that 
the loss of chastity is catastrophic and 
not, as is becoming the case with more 
` sophisticated teen-agers, a fall upwards, 
so to speak, to self-realization and 
maturity. The upshot of this is a sex 
ethic that condones even promiscuous 
petting—anything short of intercourse— 
but sets an exceedingly high valuation 
on technical virginity. 

A group of Brooklyn College girls, 
members of the same House Plan, were 
asked to define their sexual values. One 
girl expressed horror at the notion of 
premarital sex: “If a girl has sex before 
she is married, she is ruined!” Her 
friends, however, regarded her reaction 
as extravagant. A typical response was 
that of the girl who said: “I used to 
think it was terrible if people had inter- 
course before marriage. Now I think 
each person should find his own values. 
And if people won’t suffer and feel 
guilty, why not?” Although most of 
the girls in ‘the group assented to this 
view, they also agreed that it repre- 
sented a form of verbal sophistication 
rather than a deep conviction. Among 
themselves they have an acrostic 
N-A-T-O, which means “No action, 


talk only.” Their final view is that 
premarital sex is undesirable on prag- 
matic grounds—it impaired their mar- 
riageability. : 7 
The orality of Jewish life has often 
been remarked. It expresses itself in 
the teen-age culture of Brooklyn College 
in a tendency toward overeating. Many 
of the students are overweight, but far 
less than in the past. And I was 
startled to observe on a Brooklyn Col- 
lege boat ride that, by 10 o’clock in the 
morning, most of the students were 
already eating their lunch. But orality 
manifests itself also in a tendency to be 
utterly candid and outspoken. Jewish 
teen-agers speak their piece volubly, 
express opinions with athletic ease, and 
have no compunctions whatever about 
challenging their instructors. “They’re 
thugs!” a young instructor, fresh from 
a fashionable woman’s college, remarked 
with some heat after his initial baptism 
under fire at Brooklyn College. How- 
ever, he soon became their impassioned 
champion, impressed as he was by their 
gusto, spontaneity, and candor. And 
former Brooklyn College teachers, now 
resting on more tranquil shores, look 
back nostalgically at the friendly in- 
transigence of their former students. 


THE Upper-Mippte Crass STUDENT 


It is important to distinguish between 
the upper-middle class college students 
who maintain a clear-cut ethnic identity 
and those who are further along the 
road to complete acculturation. Income 
is not the decisive factor here but, 
rather, social level and social strivings. 
At the risk of gross oversimplification, 
it may be useful to suggest that such 
schools as Syracuse, the University of 
Miami, and New York University, with 
their large concentrations of Jewish 
students, represent the first pattern, 
while the patrician Ivy League schools, 
such as Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, 
and the Big Seven of the women’s col- 
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leges fall into the second category. 
There is, to be sure, a good deal of 
overlapping. There are Jewish girls at 
Smith who would qualify admirably for 
sorority membership at Syracuse and 
would feel entirely at ease at Grossing- 
er’s; and there are platoons of Ivy 
League types at New York University 
uniformed austerely in Bermuda shorts 
and men’s shirts. 

Let us take the Jewish students at the 
University of Wisconsin as the epitome 
of upper-middle class Jewish students 
who maintain strong ethnic attach- 
ments. It should be observed that this 
does not necessarily mean religious ob- 
servance or piety but, rather, the desire 
to maintain a Jewish life, however 
watered down or denatured that may 
be. At Wisconsin, Jewish students— 
except for the independents—tend to 
live either in segregated fraternities and 
sororities or in residence halls. 

Jewish Greek-letter life in Madison 
vividly exemplifies the double pull of 
the Big Ten campus and of Jewish life. 
On the one hand, Jewish fraternity boys 
practice the hearty masculine rites of 
campus life with a rather strained ardor. 
The participate in interfraternity ath- 
letic competition with unmitigated zeal 
and, on occasion, have won the coveted 
trophy. At court parties, where a few 
neighboring fraternities, both gentile 
and Jewish, collaborate in throwing a 
“big blast,’ Jewish fraternity boys vie 
with their gentile counterparts in heavy 


drinking. They even feel some embarrass- 


-ment at the moderate drinking of their 
Jewish dates, and one girl reported that 
her boy friend insisted upon pouring 
her coke into an empty beer can. On 
the other hand, when a Jewish fraternity 
entertains a Jewish sorority, the com- 
pulsion to drink heavily declines. 

The observations made earlier about 
the persistence of a double standard of 
sexual morality in teen-age Jewish life 
has relevance here. In the Greek world 


at Wisconsin, it is considered acceptable 
for Jewish boys to go out with gentile 
girls as part of the adventure of growing 
up. However, except for some routine 
gestures of interfaith good will—an oc- 
casional mixed sorority-fraternity party 
—Jewish sorority girls usually forego 
the strange fruit of interdating. Most 
of them, with a stubborn denigration of 
their own academic talents, view out-of- 
town college as merely an excursion in 
husband-hunting. The Hillel director 
at Wisconsin put it bluntly: “Let’s face 
it. Jewish parents send their daughters 
here to meet nice, bright Jewish boys.” 
And on a bulletin board at the Hillel 
house, there was a blunt declaration of 
its raison d’être: “Meet your spouse at 
Hillel House.” 

The same pattern holds in the resi- 
dence halls. Many of the Jewish girls 
who are not living in sorority houses 
have concentrated in certain residence 
halls largely with a view towards maxi- 
mum accessibility to Jewish boys. One 
of these, virtually denuded of gentile 
girls, is reputed to be the most expensive 
lodging on the campus and, in its decor, 
is somewhat suggestive of a Miami 
Beach hotel. In a manner reminiscent 


_ of the suburbs, gentile girls move out of 


certain residence halls as the Jewish 
majority increases. The girls are so- 
phisticated enough to feel some embar- 
rassment about this conspicuous con- 
sumption, but they stay because this is 
where the boys are—at least on Sunday 
afternoon. At that time, there is a 
curious spectacle as the girls, dressed 
with a kind of elaborate informality, 
wait patiently for the boys to arrive. 
Then the girls display their charms at 
singing and dancing in a fashion sug- 
gestive of a Jewish Geisha house! 

As a result of this preoccupation with 
social life and marriage, there is a high 
turnover of women students. If a girl 
is not going steady by the time she is a 


junior, she begins to mourn her lost 
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youth. She is too old for the under- 
graduates—they have begun to pall on 
“each other by this time anyway—and 
male graduate students are off in a 
limbo of their own. Many of the gradu- 
ate students are married, and those who 
are not are often cloistered types who 
cannot mediate between the austerities 
of their position and the giddy frivoli- 
ties of undergraduate life. As a result, 
hundreds of Jewish girls transfer from 
Wisconsin after their sophomore year 
and return chastened to local colleges or 
try their luck at another out-of-town 
school. . 

There is an interesting irony about 
this pattern of Jewish student life. 
Many Jewish students are drawn to mid- 
western schools in order to participate 
in an experience which is deeply in the 
American grain. However, they cut 
themselves off from this objective 
through a process of self-segregation. A 
dean at Wisconsin remarked: “We don’t 
have conflict between Jews and gentiles 
here because their paths simply don’t 
cross,” 

At the prestige-laden Ivy League 
schools, the life-style of the Jewish stu- 
dents is quite different. Here, Jewish 
identity has a kind of fugitive existence 
resuscitated briefly on special occasions 
and on Jewish holidays. Instead of 
segregating themselves in special resi- 
dences, Jewish students are likely to 
feel resentment if campus officials house 
them largely with other Jewish students. 
The pattern here is one of almost total 
acculturation with Jewish identity con- 
ceived of, essentially, as a religious one. 
“I happen to be Jewish,” a Harvard 
student said in a chilly fashion as if the 
question about his religious identity was 
extraneous. 5 

What is central for Jewish students 
elsewhere—the ethnic elements such as 
food, dress, speech patterns, holidays— 
seems almost irrelevant on the Ivy 


League level. “There is no problem for 
a Jew at Harvard if he is a non-ethnic 
Jew,” a former student who had scaled 
the dizzy heights of Crimson remarked. 
The Harvard identity, in other words, 
takes precedence. It is, if you will, 
suprareligious and supra-ethnic.” Actu- 
ally, it has its own ethnic character— 
upper class, Protestant, Anglo-Saxon. 
One can be as Jewish as one likes, but 
within the framework of the Harvard 
ethos. Martin Buber is fine, and syna- 
gogue attendance is unobjectionable, 


-but the Jewish student had better look 


like a Harvard man, dress like one, and 
talk with that faintly mocking urbanity 
that stamps the Cantabrigian. With 
local variations, the same would be true 
of the’ Smith or Vassar girl. 

An interesting contrast can be estab- 
lished, also, between the sexual morality 
of the upper-middle class Jewish girl 
in a good woman’s college and that of 
the more ethnic Jewish girl. The Smith 
or Vassar girl is likely to bring her sex 
ethic into alignment with that of her 
college community. The essential dif- 
ference is one of greater sophistication, 
although the life-style calls for less overt 
sexual flamboyance in terms of dress, 
cosmetics, dancing, and so on. Al- 
though marriage is a holy objective, a 
career before marriage is an entirely 
viable choice for a Big Seven girl. It 
is not merely a bleak substitute for 
marriage; it is a prelude to it. Another 
important distinction is the emphasis on 
privacy about one’s sex life. Here, the 
prevailing norms are upper class Protes- 
tant rather than Jewish. To sum up: 
the Brooklyn College girl is likely to 
project a good deal of sexuality in her 
manner, but she subscribes to a cautious 
sex ethic. The Jewish girl at Smith will 
reflect the restrained, unostentatious 
folkways of her college community but 
is likely to be somewhat more permissive 
about sexual indulgence. 
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Jewisa Tren-Acrt ConTRACULTURES 


Orthodox teen-agers are a small, self- 
isolating group who view themselves as 
islands of sanctity in a sea of indiffer- 
ence. It would be impossible to -do 
more than outline some of the key fea- 
tures of this culture. First, there is a 
status system among Orthodox teen- 
agers based not on academic ability or 
social acceptability or dress but on 
degrees of observance and religiosity. 
Among the girls, there is fierce emula- 
tion about modesty. This is virtually 
the antithesis of other teen-age girls 
who strive to be sexually provocative 
without necessarily granting sexual 
favors. 

Orthodox teen-agers have a tight, 
closed society, and to depart from it for 
social purposes is a grave offense. The 
boy, for example, who goes out with a 
girl of Conservative or Reform persua- 
sion will incur disapproval. And rigor- 
ously Orthodox girls will not dance with 
boys. Instead, on special occasions like 
weddings, which are, in effect, coming- 
` out parties for them, they dance with 
each other so that they can display 
themselves to future mates and their 
families, Ultra-Orthodox girls do not 
go out on dates but-wait for their 
parents to arrange a match for them. 
Increasingly, however, Orthodox girls 
are developing a dating pattern, but on 
a rigorous in-group basis. 

The attitude towards higher educa- 
tion for girls also provides a sharp con- 
trast with dominant modes. Even re- 
ligious secondary education for girls has 
only recently become a feature of 
Orthodoxy. And higher education for 
girls is regarded as entirely expendable. 
The emphasis in their training is the 
traditional one of preparation for main- 
taining an authentically Jewish home. 
And there are gifted Orthodox girls 
who casually abjure college education 


in the interest of early marriage and 
piety. 

The small-town Jewish teen-ager also 
has a distinctive culture. Less differ- 
entiated from his gentile neighbors than 
the urban teen-ager, the small-town boy 
or girl is likely to be a part of a highly 
organized Jewish community. This 
Jewish organization is indispensable to 
the homogeneity of the Jewish com- 
munity, since the erosive forces are very 
strong in a small town. The small-town 
Jewish youth, in a way foreign to the 
urban teen-ager, must conscientiously 
act out a double role—as an integrated 
member of the larger gentile community 
and as a Jew. He cannot take refuge 
in a large Jewish community in which 
problems of identity often do not have 


.to be faced. His ability to negotiate 


this double role is under constant sur- 
veillance by both gentile and Jew. 
Thus, the Jewish teen-ager in a small 
town is likely to seem less an ethnic 
Jew than his urban counterpart, if we 
measure ethnicity by speech patterns, 
dress, and the like, but in significant 
ways—synagogue attendance, Jewish 
community work—a more committed 
one. 

This paper has dealt largely with 
Jewish teen-agers as creatures of a some- 
what bland, affluent society who feel 
little need to define themselves in op- 
position to their culture. There are 
Jewish teen-agers, however, who re- 
spond to the lure of ideas, the seduc- 
tions of art, and the spur of social 
issues. These are the young people who 
will contribute to the art, science, and 
stockpile of ideas of the next generation. 
Generalizations about this group are 
hard to make. Some are drawn from 
middle class families, some from the 
working class. Some are able to delimit 
their areas of interest—to become tech- 
nicians of ideas, so to speak—and to 
maintain an accommodation with mid- 
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dle class life. Others, more ambitiously . 


intellectual, find themselves at odds 
with a culture which they regard as 
repugnantly materialistic. 

The latter was the type that flour- 
ished during the heyday of the second 
generation of Jews in America. This 
group was characterized by a restless 
groping for meaning and identity, by a 
susceptibility to broad intellectual 
formulations. A generation ago, teen- 
age intellectual culture had a specifically 
Jewish coloring, for example, Yiddishist, 
Zionist, Trotskyite. Today, this is no 
longer the case. In fact, it can be 
argued that the student movement, 


i 


which in the 1930’s and 1940’s had a 
good deal of Jewish leadership, no 
longer has a Jewish complexion. As the 
doors of American society swing open 
hospitably to talented Jews, the impulse 
to castigate and criticize becomes at- 
tenuated. It is possible that if some of 
the disharmonies in American life be- 
come exacerbated, Jewish teen-age in- 
tellectuals will again display the in- 
surgency and critical fervor that once 
characterized them. But it.is more 
likely that, as Jews increasingly become 
part of the “Establishment,” intellectual 
teen-agers will merely see themselves as 
apprentices rather than as critics. 





Negro Teen-Age Culture 


By Josnpx S. Himes 


ABSTRACT: There are over three million Negro teen-agers 
in the United States, three-fourths of whom live in the South. 
Their position in the American social structure is decisively 
conditioned by race, inferiority, deprivation, and youthfulness. 
Within Negro society, they are differentiated into high-prestige 
and low-prestige categories on the basis of contrasting cultural 
heritages. Negro teen-age culture is a melange of general 
adolescent patterns and unique ethnic practices. Two modes 
` of aggression tend to distinguish this group of teen-agers. 
Low-prestige youths exhibit unusual personal aggression; the 
college teen-agers have created the racial protest movement. 
Racial protest takes several forms and constitutes one of the 
most positive elements .of current American teen-age culture.. 
‘Negro. teen-age behavior is an indigenous part of the American 
cultural heritage. Future developments, like current mani- 
festations, are likely to be conditioned by social trends already 
in evidence. Among other things there will be measurable 
increase of the protest theme. It is to be hoped that the 
protest will continue to be disciplined and constructive. 
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N 1950 there were 2,578,580 Negro 
youngsters between ten and nineteen 
years of age in the United States. Of 
the total, 1,266,030, or under half, were 


boys, and .1,312,550, over half, were 


girls. The number between ten and 
fourteen years of age was somewhat 
larger than the number between fifteen 
and nineteen years old, 1,352,445 to 
1,226,135. The total was also fairly 


evenly divided as to urban and rural . 


location. Urban youngsters numbered 
1,352,285, and 1,226,295 resided in 
rural localities. 

The most striking differential revealed 
by the 1950 census was the geographic 
distribution of Negro teen-agers. Table 
1 shows that three-fourths of the total 
lived in the South. Moreover, about 
three-fifths of those in the South resided 
in rural localities. On the other hand, 
the table shows that only about a fourth 
of.the Negro teen-agers were to be found 
outside the South in 1950, and, of these, 
nine-tenths and more of the non- 
Southern Negro teen-agers lived in 
urban places, 

Preliminary figures from the 1960 
census permit only general projections 
of the Negro teen-age population. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1960 the total Negro 
population increased by one fourth, and 
it may be assumed that a similar growth 
occurred in the teen-age sector. Again, 
1960’s more than three million Negro 
teen-agers are significantly less concen- 
trated in the South and significantly 
more concentrated in urban areas.t 
More than four-fifths of those fourteen 
to seventeen years old are in school; 
however, the proportion drops to about 
a third of those eighteen and nineteen. 


1 For an illuminating analysis of the impact 
of continuing urbanization on Negro teen- 
agers and their families, see Hylan.Lewis, “The 
Changing Negro Family,” in Family and Social 
Change, Vol. 1 of. The Nation’s Children, ed. 
Eli Ginzberg (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1960), pp. 114-129. 
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TABLE 1—NUMBER or Necro TEEN-AGERS 
BY REGION AND BY URBAN-RURAL 
CLASSIFICATION, 1950 

















REGION URBAN RURAL 
Northeast 270,060 21,410 
North Central 282,110 24,385 ` 
South 739,590 . 1,171,680 
West 603525 8,820 


The marginal economic position of Ne- 
groes became acute in the “recession” of 
1960-1961. Table 2 shows the Na- 
tional Urban League’s report on the per- 
centages of Negro unemployment in 
early March 1961 when the national 
average was about 6 per cent.? 


SocraL SITUATION 


The quality of Negro teen-age culture 
is conditioned by four decisive factors: 
race, inferiority, deprivation, and youth- 
fulness. Virtually every experience of 
the Negro teen-ager is filtered through 
this complex qualifying medium; every 
act is a response to a distorted percep- 
tion of the world. His world is a kind 
of nightmare, the creation of a carnival 
reflection chamber. The Negro teen- 
ager’s culture, his customary modes of 
behavior, constitute his response to the 


TABLE 2—PERCENTAGE OF NEGROES 
UNEMPLOYED IN VARIOUS CITIES, 








Marcu 1961 
PER CENT 
City UNEMPLOYED 

Chicago 17.3 
New York > 10.0 
Buffalo 12.2 

Boston 5.0 -> 
Cleveland 20.0 
- Detroit 39.0 
Los Angeles 8.0 
Philadelphia 28.0 
Pittsburgh 24.0 
St. Louis 20.0 
Washington, D.C. 8.0 





2New York Times, March 5, 1961, Sec. 1, 
p. 61. 
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distorted, frightening, and cruel world 
that he perceives with the guileless 
realism of youth.® ae 

A knowledgeable worker in Baltimore 
reported the life’ perceptions of poor 
Negro boys in the following manner.* 
“They feel rejected .. . say they cannot 
achieve but so much because they are 
Negroes. Say they have ... less money 
... worse housing . . . and worse section 
of town.” : 

Race, inferiority, deprivation, and 
youthfulness tend to trap Negro teen- 
agers by forces beyond their compre- 
hension and control. School, the 
church, the mass media, city streets, 
and the other institutions of the pageant 
of American life serve to sharpen the 
sense of entrapment and deprivation. 
Oscar Handlin shows with clarity how 
the New York schools produce these 
results with Negro and Puerto Rican 
children." 


...A variety of factors prevent many 
of them from concentrating on their studies 
—the inability to use correct English, their 
own poverty and sometimes the necessity 
for part-time work, the lack of privacy at 
home, and the remoteness of the goals 
toward which education leads. The result 
is often a high rate of truancy. All too 
often, also, even those students who attend 
docilely merely sit out their lessons, with- 
out the incentive to pay attention to what 
transpires in the classroom. i 


Negro children learn early that only 
a part of the bright hope and glittering 
affluence of America is for them. A 
middle-class teen-ager from St. Paul put 
it this way: “I have found . . . that 
as much as I wish to be completely. 
equal, there is still a barrier which I 


3See Warren Miller, This Cool World 


(Boston: Little, Brown, 1959), 
4 Field document. 


5Qscar Handlin, The Newcomers (Cam- 


bridge: 
78. 
6 Personal document, 


Harvard University Press, 1959), p. 


have given up hope to break.” Warren 
Miller notes that the sense of drab 
deprivation comes as early as the tenth 
or eleventh year to big-city children." 


Twin CULTURAL HERITAGE 


In American society, a real void sepa- 
rates the better educated, the better off, 
the better situated Negro people from 
the great mass of poor, ill-educated, 
slum-dwelling individuals.? These two 
categories of individuals are the carriers 
of twin cultural heritages. The less 
numerous high-prestige category stresses 
moral conformity, good manners and 
taste, subordination of present gratifica- 
tions to future achievements, and striv- 
ing for social recognition and status. 
The heritage of the low-prestige masses 
emphasizes immediate material and 
creature gratifications, the tyranny of 
in-group standards, personal recogni- 
tion, and insecurity and “egotouchi- 
ness.” 

Children enter teenhood from the two 
cultural streams. High-prestige and 
upwardly mobile low-prestige teen-agers 
pass into high-prestige -adult roles 
through the college culture. Most low- 
prestige teen-agers, however, pass di- 
rectly into the adult job and marriage 
roles of their original cultural rank. 
For both groups, the teen-age culture 
marks an -interlude, a sort of cultural 
rite de passage. 


WHAT THE TEEN-AGERS Do 


Teen-age culture is a variegated com- 
plex of behavior patterns. The teen- 


7 Warren Miller, of. cit. 

8In Blackways of Kent (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1955), pp. 
233-256, Hylan G. Lewis differentiates the two 
traditions as “respectable” and “nonrespect- 
able.” 

See also Leonard H. Robinson, “Negro 
Street Society: A Study of Racial Adjustment 
in Two Southern Urban Communities” (un- 
published doctoral dissertation, Ohio State 
University, 1950). 
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ager’s speech is liberally sprinkled, often 
monopolized by slang expressions.® All 
reports indicate that profanity and ob- 
scenity are commonplace with low- 
prestige youths, especially boys,” al- 
though not around adults—parents, 
teachers, recreation leaders, and persons 
in similar capacities. With only minor 
local variations, the vogue is early and 
almost universal steady dating, a prac- 
tice that leads to early marriage, sexual 
laxities, venereal infections, and un- 
planned pregnancies. Eighty-four per 
cent of 295 students in a southern urban 
high school said they thought it was 
all right for teen-agers to go steady.?* 
Some observers report intensive and 
random dating instead, while others 
mention steady dating among the 
younger teen-agers and random dating 
among the older ones. 

The craving for things is intense— 
cars, clothes, stereo, records, transistors, 
cameras, and the like. It is widely re- 
ported that the teen-agers work, save, 
‘and even—especially among the low- 
prestige category—steal for them. The 
teen-agers favor such activities as car 
riding, vigorous dancing, competitive 
sports, animated “yackity-yacking,” 
transistor toting, record listening, and 
the like. For example, current dance 
vogues in Durham, North Carolina, in- 

. clude the “pony,” the “continental,” 


® Theodore M. Bernstein examines some of 
the functions of slang in “Now It’s Watch 
Your Slanguage,” New York Times Magazine, 
February 28, 1960, pp. 31 and 94 ff. 

10 Field documents from Syracuse, Buffalo, 
Baltimore, Washington, Durham, N. C, 
Columbus, Ohio, St. Paul, Detroit, St. Louis, 
and Houston. d 

11 James F. Donohue and Others, “Venereal 
Diseasés Among Teen-Agers,”: Public Health 
Reports, Vol. 70 (May 1955), p. 454 ff, 

Emily H. Mudd and Richard N. Hey, 
“When the Young Marry Too Young,” 
National Parent-Teacher, Vol. 55 (September 
1960), pp. 24-26. 

12 Teen-Age Survey, Durham, North Caro- 
lina, April 1961. 


the “twist,” the “rocking Charlie,” the 
“shimmy,” the “watusi, the “booty 
green,” the .“jack-the-ripper,” the 
“stran,” and the “stupidity.” 

Field reports from all regions indicate 
that dress, grooming, and ornamentation ` 
are extreme and faddish. High-prestige 
boys and girls tend to follow the current 
national teen-age styles. Low-prestige 
teen-agers, however, are often slightly 
behind current vogues or distinguished 
by unique styles. Though there is 
much variety, some girls seem to favor 
colored sneakers, socks, flaring skirts, 
with crinoline petticoats, and sloppy 
Joe sweaters; others go for short tight 
skirts, burlap cloth being one current 
vogue, bulky sweaters with the ubiqui- 
tous sneakers and socks, and sometimes 
stockings. Older low-prestige boys fea- . 
ture caps or derbies, button-down col- 
lars, “continental” jackets,.short tight- 
legged pants, and hard-heeled shoes. 
“Processed” (straightened and styled) 
or close-cropped hair for these boys and 
“shades” (sun glasses) for both sexes 
are popular. Girls feature heavy eye’ 
make-up, light matching shades of lip- 
stick and nail polish, usually chosen to 
match some color of the outfit, which 


- may include bright unharmonious colors. 


The reports show a universal interest 
in music, which seems to work like a 
narcotic. The Negro musical heritage 
is a folk tradition compounded of spir- 
ituals, gospel hymns, blues, and jazz. 
The difference between high- and low- 
prestige teen-agers is less evident in 
musical taste than in most other areas. 

At the moment, the musical fad is 
rock-and-roll ballads with a religious 
wail. Most favored performers are 
individual vocalists, singing groups 
(quartets), and small instrumental 


‘combos, all with. pronounced string 


support—most often electric guitar and 
piano. Any list of favorite songs and 
performers is doubtless out of date as 
soon as it is compiled. The following 
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list was suggested by the students in l 
my Social Problems course? - 


Etta James “Trust In Me” 

Erney Kado “Mother-in-Law” 

Flint and Limelike “Dåddy’s Home” 

Ben E. King “Stand By Me” 

Gene McDaniel “100 Pounds of Clay” 

Drifters “Some Kind of Won- 
derful” 

Maxine Brown “Funny” 


The Shirelles “Mamma Told Me” 


Baby Washington “Nobody Knows, No- 

body Cares” 
Coasters “Little Egypt” 
Miracles “Shop Around” 
Marcels “Blue Moon” 


Chuck Jackson 
Jacky Wilson 


“I Don’t Want to Cry” 
“A Woman, A Lover, 


l A Friend” 
Chuck Jackson “It Never Happens in 
Real Life” 
THE STREET 


One unique feature of Negro teen-age 
behavior results from the relative lack 
of private facilities—bowling alleys, 
skating rinks, tennis courts, swimming 
pools—which forces Negro teen-agers 
into public recreational agencies, com- 
mercial hangouts, beer joints, and city 
streets. ` 

The street as a social institution is 
an important factor in Negro culture, as 
it is in many European cultures. It is 
frequented by teen-agers as well as by 
adults and the following analysis is as 
accurate for them as for older persons.1* 


Whatever may be. said’in the way of 
explanation of the special significance that 
the street has for its habitues, the con- 
clusion is unavoidable that it envelops a 
way of life defined not so much by those 
who participate in and share it, as by those 
who do not. The tendency on the part of 
the law enforcement agencies to permit a 


18 North Carolina College, May 1, 1961. 

14 Leonard Harrison Robinson, “Southern 
Urban Communities,” Journal of Human Re- 
lations, Vol. 3 (Summer 1955), pp. 82~83.- 
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wide range of “shady” and illegal social and 
economic activity, the leniency on the part 
of the courts in disposing of many petty 
criminal cases involving Negroes only, and 
the miore or less apathetic and indifferent 
attitudes of the larger [public] as well as 
a part of the Negro community help deter- 
mine and define it. These factors designate . 
the street area as one of special permis- 
sion. Within this environment—relatively , 
free from restrictions and taboos of the 
dominant moral order—the habitue re- 
ceives a sense of belonging and a greater 
feeling of personal worth. This is evident 
in the self-assertiveness that characterizes 
much of his behavior. On the street, he is 
ready to laugh, play, and have fun. He is 
equally prepared to feud, fuss, and fight. 
This tendency to run the emotional gamut 
from sociability to aggression is definitive 
of many interpersonal relationships. 

The function performed by the street 
for the total culture is, according to this 
reporter, to serve as a sluice for the 
aggressions resulting from frustration; 
without the permitted aggression, race 
relations would deteriorate. Thus:** 


Within the public world of the street, as 
much the creation of the majority which 
lives outside it as the minority which shares 
it, the nature of the adjustment that the 
Negro makes depends very largely on the 
extent, at any particular time, that the 
larger controls are applied. To the degree 
that there are no controls, the Negro 
“problem” turns inward and “race rela- 
tions” are accordingly “good.” The street 
in this sense exhibits a sort of “organized 
disorganization” in which various elements 
of the Negro population find expression 
and adjustment and onto which the major- 
ity group “unloads” a potential “problem.” 
“No control” for the one group becomes a 


- form of social control for the other. 


It is suggested that were the larger 
community to invoke the full weight of 


‘the legal and moral codes by which it 


governs its own conduct, without at the 
same time permitting the Negro a wider 
range and greater intensity of participation 
in the social and economic life, the 


15 Ibid, p. 83. 
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' “problem” would accordingly turn outward 
and “race relations” would in proportion 
become “bad.” 


Since the above analysis was made, 
the aggressions of high-prestige teen- 
agers have, in fact, been aimed outward 
rather than exclusively toward the in- 
group, and, as predicted, race relations 
have become—at least transitionally— 
bad. We shall have more to say about 
the outward-aimed aggressions pres- 
ently, but, at this point, it is interesting 
to note that, despite the large part that 
the street plays in the culture of the 
Negro teen-ager and despite—perhaps 


because of—the large amount of inter- 


personal aggression, fighting gangs are 
not characteristic of Negro teen-age 
culture. 


No Ganes 


Thus, the field reports indicate that 
organized gang behavior is not a feature 
of general Negro teen-age culture. In 
Durham, North Carolina, only 11 out 


of 334 students who replied to the. 


questionnaire admitted that they be- 
longed to gangs.1¢ Rather, the low- 
prestige youths tend to participate 
habitually in loose, fluid, shifting bands. 
Such bands appear to lack regular 
leaders, well-defined membership, and 
clear-cut organization. The comment of 
an observer in Syracuse is typical. 
“Leisure time activities seem to include 
. . . hanging around in large groups. 
I would not consider this a gang since 
the composition of the group is con- 
stantly changing though some few indi- 
viduals are always the same.” 

A knowledgeable boys-worker in 
Baltimore wrote as follows about the 
situation in that city. “Have no gangs. 
Found clusters of individuals in and out 
of school. They just hang around. 


16 Teen-Age Survey, Durham, North Caro- 
lina, April 1961. - 


They are not fighting gangs.” The 
observer in Buffalo stated: “Organized 
boys’ gangs occasionally have fights. 
There are no girl gangs or auxiliaries. 
Gang activities are mild—usually con- 
sist of threatening clubs and groups 
from other parts of the city.” 

These bands hang out on street 
corners, soda shops, beer joints, dance 
halls, and frequently at recreational 


` centers and playgrounds. 


Sometimes they just wander about 
aimlessly, “looking for something to 
do.”. Idle, bored, and unsupervised, 
they are inclined to be touchy and re- 
sentful of such authorities as parents, 


- teachers, ministers, recreation leaders, 


and policemen. At night, they crowd 
the dance floors of recreation centers, 
and, by day, they listen to records in 
the hangouts, play their transistors, 
and ride about in jalopies. But mostly 
they just “yackity-yack.” The talk, 
too, is aimless, full of slang, profanity, 
and obscenity, and about their own 
doings, song hits, television shows (The 
Untouchables, Gunsmoke being favor- 
ites), clothes styles, Negro athletes, and 
soon. The talk, as well as the gregari- 
ousness, reveals their intense need to be 
accepted by peers. Almost always, also, 
a -current of aggression runs just below 
the surface of this stream of talk— 
teasing, bantering, boasting, disparag- 
ing, blustering, threatening, cursing, 
playing the dozens. Occasionally, the 
aggression breaks through the veneer of 
talk into quick savage fights or delin- 
quent acts. : 

The research suggests that organized 
gang behavior is part of the teen-age 
tradition only in specific slum areas of 
the great cities?” When Negro or 

17 Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay, 
Juvenile Delinquency in Urban Areas (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1942). 
Frederick M. Thrasher, Tke Gang (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1936). Albert 


K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys (Glencoe: Free 
Press, 1955). 
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Puerto Rican families invade these areas 
and succeed the prior populations, they 
tend to inherit the juvenile gang tradi- 
tion along with the houses and institu- 
tions. Apparently, Negro teen-agers 
have not yet come into a tradition of 
organized gang behavior in the other 
urban centers. Dan Wakefield explains 
how Puerto Rican youths in New York 
acquired the pattern of gang behavior.1* 


Successive migrant groups have lived in 
similar conditions of poor housing and 
poverty, and followed similar patterns in 
forming gangs. The Puerto Rican teen-age 
gangs of today are not descended from any 


tradition of the streets of San Juan, but 


the streets of New York. 


ASPIRATION LEVELS 


Aspiration patterns provide other 
keys to Negro teen-age culture. Sig- 
nificant models are compounded of 
traditional deprivations and the exciting 
new vistas of opportunity.’ Low- 
prestige teen-agers who can see no 
escape from the racial trap of depriva- 


tion tend to look forward to adult work ` 


and marriage roles of their social rank. 
But they have caught something of the 
spirit of the affluent society and so set 
great store by money and the things and 
immediate gratifications that money can 
buy. Moreover, many have sensed the 
spirit of quick, easy money through the 
ethical compromise, the confidence trick, 
the easy job, and “big shot” symbols. 
For example, when asked “Is it worse 
to cheat than to get caught cheating?” 
122, or 37 per cent, of 328 students in 
a southern urban school said, “No.” +? 

High-prestige teen-agers and, to a 
lesser degree, the upward mobile low- 
prestige ones, too, enjoy wider cultural 


18Dan Wakefield, “The Other Puerto 
Ricans,” New York Times Magazine, October 
11, 1959, p. 24. 

19 Teen-Age Survey, Durham, North’ Caro- 
lina, April 1961. 5 


communication, broader actual experi- 
ences, a tradition of long-range aspira- 
tions, and a less acute’ sense of racial 
entrapment. They are stirred by the 
ferment of ‘social change and racial 
advancement that is abroad in the 
land. The visible Negro success 
figures, the militant Negro press and 
organizations, expanding career oppor- 
tunities, the new romance of engineering 
and science, and the increased affluence 
of the Negro middle classes all exert a 
powerful impact upon their levels and 
goals of aspiration. As will be shown 
below, one consequence is the Negro 
college-student protest movement. The 
romantic lure of Africa, thanks to stir- 
ring native nationalism and the strong 
pitch of the Peace Corps, is now burst- 
ing upon these teen-agers. In addition 
to Negro white-collar careers, today’s 
teen-agers want to be engineers, scien- 
tists, aviators, technicians of all kinds, 
social workers, professional athletes, 
entertainers, radio and television work- 
ers, and so on. 


INTERLUDE OF AGGRESSION 


American teen-agers express aggres- 
sion in the revolt against authority, 
bravado behavior, delinquency, gang 
activity, vandalism, and the like. Such 
forms of aggressive behavior are dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this volume. For 
most youngsters, teenhood comprises an 
interlude of aggression bétween child- 
hood and adulthood. For Negro teen- 
agers, the interlude has at least two 
dimensions that merit examination. 
For them, it is the hiatus between the 
awareness of entrapment and the onset 
of compliance. For Negro teen-agers, 


20 For a provocative comment on changing 
Negro teen-agers’ aspirations, see Ernest Q. 
Campbell, “On Desegregation and Matters 
Sociological” (unpublished working paper, In- 
stitute for Research in Social Science, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina), pp. 9 ff. 
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too, the interlude is uniquely character- 
ized by purposeful struggle. 

Ultimately, most Negro teen-agers 
abandon the uneven struggle. The low- 
prestige ones tend to accept defeat in 
some version of the inferiority pattern. 
The high-prestige and upward mobile 
low-prestige teen-agers, however, tend 
to sublimate the struggle by adopting 
the middle-class pattern of respectabil- 
ity and formal protest. 

Two patterns of aggression, namely, 
personal hostility and racial protest, 
comprise distinctive .elements of the 
Negro teen-age culture. The former 
constitutes a carry-over into teenhood of 
low-prestige cultural patterns. Racial 
protest, on the other hand, is a cultural 
invention of Southern Negro teen-agers 
and represents a fusion of adolescent ag- 
gression, middle-class tradition, and 
college culture. 


PERSONAL HOSTILITY 


For many of the big-city teen-agers, 
the sublimations of school, recreation 
center, church, job, and the like are 
both inadequate and inaccessible. Un- 
expended aggressions are turned inward 
upon themselves, their parents, their 
siblings, their friends, their school- 
mates, and other teen-agers. The low- 
prestige tradition of their, families and 
neighborhoods provides ready to hand 
the patterns and rationalizations of 
personal aggression." The -patterns 
range from use of derogatory words to 
deadly weapons, from talk to violence. 
Familiar examples include cursing, play- 
ing the dozens, blustering, threatening, 
fighting, and carrying knives or even 
pistols. : 

Personal aggression is reported from 
all sections of the country. For ex- 
ample, a perceptive Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association (YMCA) worker in 


21 See Lewis, Blackways of Kent, op. cit, 
pp. 233-256 passim. 


Baltimore reports that loose aggrega- 
tions of low-prestige boys, sometimes 
numbering a hundred or more, roam 
about the city at night, crashing private 
parties, and making disturbances.?? 
Occasionally, they ‘precipitate fights in. 
which knives and other weapons are 
flashed. An observer in Detroit wrote 
as follows:2% 


Boys who have been brought up in very 


-scanty environment learn to fight for 


everything they want or need. Every new 
person is originally seen as trying to do the 
boy out of something. . . . They will pick 
fights with friends occasionally, but with 
just as much ferocity as if they had been 
enemies. 


As noted above, profane and obscene 
language is almost universal among 
low-prestige boys. The observers sug- 
gest that this language constitutes a 
mode of vicarious aggressive behavior. 
It is authoritatively reported that the 
carrying of knives is common among 
low-prestige individuals. Ninety-two, 
or 28 per cent, of 328 students in a 


. southern urban high school said they 


thought it was all right to carry a 
knife.* Two-thirds of 318 students in 
the same school said they would “fight 
if someone messes with your money or 
food.” 


RACIAL PROTEST 


In the racial protest movement, 
southern Negro college-student teen- 
agers are creating a tradition of rational 
and disciplined aggression. The genius 
of this development is the fact that 
adolescent aggression against authority 
is fused with struggle for a cause.” 


22 Field document. 

23 Field document. 

24Teen-Age Survey, Durham, North Caro- 
lna, April 1961. 

25 In the United States, general teen-age 
action appears to be typically nonserious, non- 
constructive, noncause-linked, an expression of 
what Bernard calls “contraculture.” Witness, 
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Ruth Searles and J. Allen Williams, Jr., 
observe in this connection:** “The psy- 
chological functions of the movement 
would be to provide a ‘legitimate’ outlet 
for aggression and promote the loss of 
self through social devotion to a cause.” 

Although the sit-ins are the best 
known form of racial protest demonstra- 
tion, there are at least three others: 

(1) Applications by Negro children 
and their parents for public school 
transfers under the so-called “pupil as- 
signment laws”; and applications of 
Negro college students for admission to 
southern state universities,’ 

(2) Boycott-picket efforts to promote 
hiring and/or upgrading of Negro work- 
ers in retail stores. 

(3) Pickets, with supporting boy- 
cotts, to promote abandonment of racial 
segregation in motion picture theaters. 


Tue SIT-IN PROTEST 


As seen by a spectator, a sit-in 
demonstration is a rather ordinary 
event. A small group of Negro teen- 
agers, college and high school students 
of both sexes, enter a place of business 
or public building, take seats intended 





for example, recent moblike demonstrations in 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, Bowling Green State 
University, Ohio, and “Galveston, Tėxas. 
Overt, often organized, sometimes violent 
politicosocial action, however, appears to be 
relatively characteristic of teen-agers and 
young adults in many European, Asian, and 
African countries. 

26 Ruth Searles and J. Allen Williams, Jr., 
“Determinants of Negro College Students’ 
Participation in Sit-ins” (unpublished working 
paper Institute for Research in Social Science, 
University of North Carolina, April 2, 1961). 

2? There is a voluminous literature on school 
desegregation. 
of specific situations, see Wilson and Jane 
Cassels Record, Little Rock, U. S. A. (San 
Francisco; Chandler Publishing Company, 
1960) ; Ernest Q. Campbell et al., When a City 
Closes Its Schools (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina, Institute for Research in 
© Social Science, 1960}. 


Among the definitive studies ` 


for customers, and ask to be served. 
The most usual places are lunch 
counters—of dime and variety stores, 
department stores, drug stores, bus 
stations, and public buildings—and 
public libraries. While waiting to be 
served, the students may study lessons, 
read newspapers, chat with one another, 
or just look about. They make a con- 
scious effort to avoid becoming involved 
in arguments or altercations with per- 
sons looking on, store officials, and 
police officers. They simply sit and act 
out the request for customer service. 
Behind the public phase of the sit-in 
demonstration, however, there is a great 
deal of planning and organization. Stu- 
dent leaders must arrange meetings to 
recruit demonstrators, make decisions, 
and prepare schedules and assignments. 
Sometimes, though not always, inter- 
ested adults also participate in the 
sessions where skills and disciplines are 
discussed, analyzed, and rehearsed. 
Negotiating conferences have to be ar- 
ranged and conducted with the estab- 
lishments affected. Legal defense must 
be arranged for students who get ar- 
rested and jailed, and public relations 
efforts must be kept going at all times. 
Most of the sit-in demonstrations 
merged into long-time picket projects 
that entailed a prodigious amount of 
organization and management. 
The sit-in movement began in Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, February 1, 1960, 
when four freshmen from the Agricul- 
tural and Technical College entered a 
dime store downtown and requested 
coffee at the lunch counter.”® Within 
a few weeks, college and high school 
students in at least sixteen other North 
Carolina cities had initiated sit-ins or 
picket demonstrations at downtown 
chain drug and variety stores. Before 


28 Daniel H. Pollitt, “Dime Store Demon- 
strations: Events and Legal Problems of First 
Sixty Days,” Duke Law Journal, Summer 
1960, pp. 317-337. 
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the end of March 1960, the demonstra- 
tions had moved north into Virginia and 
West Virginia; south into South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Florida; and west 
into Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas. Sym- 
pathetic demonstrations developed - in 
university and college towns from New 
England to the West Coast. In June, 
with the closing of schools, the move- 
ment subsided and, in August, several 
of the variety and dime store chains 
desegregated their lunch counters in 
many southern cities. In the fall and 
winter. 1960-1961, the movement re- 
newed or turned its attention to movie 
houses and retail establishments. 
During April and May 1960, in the 
height of ‘the sit-in movement, 827 stu- 
dents in three of the Negro colleges in 
Greensboro and Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina completed questionnaires regarding 


the demonstrations, Ruth Searles and - 


J. Allen Williams, Jr., reported the 
extent of participation of the 827 stu- 
dents in the following summary.*° 


In the “high participators” category (24 
per cent of the total) were placed: those 
who said they had participated in the sit-in 
demonstrations and who had also walked 
in a picket line, distributed leaflets, acted 
on a committee of the movement, or helped 
in other ways such as making posters or 
telephoning. The “low participators” were 
those who did not participate at all (only 
5 per cent... ) or who only attended 
mass meetings and/or cooperated with the 
boycotts, a total of 44 per cent. The inter- 
mediate group comprised 31 per cent of 
the total. 


When asked, “Were you glad the first 
time you heard about the sit-in demon- 
strations?” 318 .of 332 students in a 
southern urban high school replied, 
“Yes.” 30 


29 Ruth Searles and J. Allen Williams, Jr., 
op. cit., p. 10. : 

30 Teen-Age Survey, Durham, North Caro- 
lina, April 1961. 
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CoNCLUSION 


Bearing the inscription “Made in 
America,” Negro teen-age culture com- 
prises one submotif in the American 
cultural mosaic. It is compounded of 


-typical adolescent behavior and unique 


group patterns, of earnest confidence in 
future promise and sullen resignation to 
present deprivation. A northern ob- 
server complains that the title “Negro 
Teen-Age Culture” begs the question, 
since he sees significant behavior differ- 
ences as class-linked rather than racial. 
The southern spectator, however, is 
likely. to be impressed by the Negro 
teen-age protest demonstrations. 

Some thoughtful people believe that 
the teen-age racial protests have made. 
a substantial impact on contemporary 
American life. They point to the new 
electric quality of interracial tension, 
the widespread response of the public 
opinion media, and recent changes of 
institutional structure. Yet, white teen- 
agers remain largely unresponsive to the 
challenge of organized serious social 
action. A few, both southern and 
northern, participated in the racial pro- 
test demonstrations. The majority, 
however, continues to be uninvolved 
with the serious issues of our times. 

Two years ago almost no one could 
have predicted the dime-store sit-ins. 
It is equally difficult to predict today 
what Negro teen-agers may be doing 
two years hence. Some people seem to 
believe that protest activity is merely 
a teen-age fad. Some others see in 
it the wave of the future. 

However, some of the trends which 
may condition Negro teen-age culture in 
the future are already. evident. They 
include the following: 

(1) Steadily improving levels of edu- 
cation and general cultural exposure. 

(2) Widespread increase of the eco- 
nomic resources available to Negroes. 

(3) Continuing expansion of -oppor- 
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tunities for social participation and 
individual expression. 

(4) Intensification of the stimula 
tions and incentives to participate and 
achieve. 

(5) Growing dissatisfaction with ex- 
isting gulfs between aspirations and 
achievements. : 
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It seems likely that Negro teen-agers 
may become more conscious of the 
squeeze placed on them by traditional - 
institutions and patterns. One can only 
hope that the resultant aggressions will 
be imaginatively sublimated through 
such mechanisms as protest movements 
and the Peace Corps. 


Subterranean Traditions of Youth . 


By Davin MATZA 


Asstract: Because of tensions inherent in the modern 
position of youth, they have been vulnerable to,a variety of 
deviant patterns. These deviant patterns manifest a spirit 
of rebelliousness and have taken three major forms.in Amer- 
ican life: delinquency, radicalism, and Bohemianism. Each 
has been a subterranean tradition of American youth. The 
subterranean tradition of.delinquency, which is guided by a 
celebration of prowess, manifests a spirit of adventure, disdain 
of work, and aggression. The delinquent enterprise consists 
primarily of victimization and status offenses. Radicalism 
is guided by an apocalyptic vision, populism, and evangelism. 
The radical enterprise consists of mundane political activity 
that, to its participants, seems extraordinary as a result of 
unconventional definitions of politics. The Bohemian tradi- 
‘tion and beat, its modern manifestation, are committed to 
romanticism, expressive authenticity, and monasticism. Be- 
cause of the importance of expressive authenticity, Bohemi- 
anism has taken two major paths, friviolous and morose. The 
Bohemian enterprise consists of two interrelated features, 
unconventional art and .unconventional’ personal experience. 
While only a small proportion of youth participates in any 
of these traditions, many more are vulnerable. That more 
do not participate and that many who do participate return 
to conventional life seem related to the existence of conven- 
tional versions of these traditions. 


David Matza, Ph.D., Berkeley, California, is Assistant Professor of Sociology at the 
University of California, Berkeley. He received his doctorate from Princeton. He was 
a Fellow in the Program for Behavioral Science and Law at the.University of Chicago, 
1959-1960, and taught sociology at Temple University, 1957-1959. He is a contributor 
> of articles to professional journals. 
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SUBTERRANEAN TRADITIONS OF YouTH 


HE rebellious character of youth 

has periodically troubled serious- 
minded adults since the appearance of 
modern civil life. While the major 
purpose of this paper is to describe 
some patterns of youthful rebellious- 
ness, and not to inquire into their 
causes, it will be useful to begin with a 
brief discussion of some theories re- 
garding youth’s vulnerability to rebel- 
liousness, and the evidence on which 
theories presumably rest. 


THE VULNERABILITY OF YOUTH 


The primary object of Kingsley 


Davis’ two essays on youth written 
some twenty years ago was to explain 
the rebelliousness of youth in modern 
society as contrasted with the docility 
allegedly found in more primitive so- 
cieties* Among the reasons given was 
the fact that, although parents and 
` youth remain together, the viewpoints 
of parents are primarily shaped during 
their own childhood; thus, friction is 
likely whenever the rate of change in 
customary attitudes is rapid. Further- 
more, Davis suggested that the con- 
temporary domination of the principle 
of merit results in tension and frustra- 
tion by providing the basis for dispute 
regarding rightful incumbency in scarce 
positions and relative claims over scarce 
rights and perquisites. Moreover, he 
argued that adults tend to realism be- 
cause of their greater stake in the sys- 
tem and because they are implicated in 
the compromises necessary in any on- 
going social order. Youth, standing 
outside the establishment and not re- 
sponsible for its defects, is likely to 
oscillate between what seems to adults 
an overdemanding idealism and a merci- 
less cynicism. 

1 Kingsley Davis, “Sociology of Parent- 
Youth Conflict,” American Sociology Review, 


Vol. 5 (August: 1940) and “Adolescence and 
` the Social Structure,” The Annals of the 


American Academy of Political and Social, 


Science, Vol. 236 (November 1944). 
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Other writers have indicated addi- 
tional sources of tension in the position 
of youth. Benedict, Erikson, Bloch and 
Niederhoffer, and many others, have 
stressed the crisis of identity inherent 
in a society which defines adolescence 
and youth ambiguously.” Parsons has 
emphasized the effects of an adult stress 
on performance. Some have stressed 
the frustrating effects of a puritanical 
repression of sexuality, and others, of 
the post-Kinsey era, lament the effects 
of the stimulation provided by a sex- 
obsessed culture.* Whatever the differ- 
ence in opinion regarding the source, 
there seems to be a general consensus 
that something requires explaining, and 
this something usually turns out to be 
youthful rebelliousness. 

Most empirical evidence seems to 
support this consensus, provided we 
limit our assertions in two ways. First, 
we may not contend that extremist 
versions of youthful rebelliousness char- 
acterize anything like a majority of the 
youthful population. Rather, it seems 
that the great majority of American 
youth behave either in a conventional 
manner >-or participate in conventional 
versions® of deviant youth traditions; 
this, despite the fact that many youths 


2 Ruth Benedict, “Continuities and Discon- 
tinuities in Cultural Conditioning,” Psychiatry, 
May 1933; Erik Erikson, in New Perspectives 
for Research in Juvenile Delinquency, eds. 
Helen Witmer and Ruth Kotinsky (Publica-. 
tion No. 356; Washington, D. C.: Children’s 
Bureau, 1956); Herbert Bloch and Arthur 
Niederhoffer, The Gang (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1958). 

8 Talcott Parsons, “Age and Sex in the So- 
cial Structure of the United States,” American 
Sociological Review, October, 1942. 

4 Pitrim Sorokin, The American Sex Revolu- 
tion (Boston: Sargent, 1956). d 

5 Frederick Elkin and Wiliam A. Westley, 
“The Myth of Adolescent Culture,” American 
Sociological Review, December 1955; also, 
Bennett M. Berger, “On the Youthfulness of 
Youth Cultures” (unpublished manuscript). 

6 Conventional versions of deviant traditions 
are discussed in the final section of this paper. 
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are vulnerable to rebelliousness. Sec- 
ond, there seems no reason to believe 
that there have been any long-run in- 
creases or decreases in rates of youthful 
rebelliousness during the modern era. 
Rather, it seems likely that rates of 
some forms of youthful rebelliousness 
have increased somewhat over the last 
twenty-five years, whereas rates of other 
forms have declined. Even in those 
modes of rebelliousness like delinquency, 
where rates during the last twenty-five 
years have apparently increased, there 
is some evidence that rates fifty years 
ago were higher than those currently 
experienced.” During the decade of the 
fifties, a decline in youthful radicalism 
gave rise to the feeling that an-age of 
conformity was upon us. There seems 
no firm ground for this suspicion. 
Periods of prosperity have often sig- 
-naled a decline in radical activity. 
What may we contend? First, within 
the life cycle, the apex of rebelliousness 
is reached during the period of youth, 
before and after which rates of re- 
belliousness seem considerably lower.® 


1 Negley K. Teeters and David Matza, “The 
Extent of Delinquency in The United States,” 
The Journal of Negro Education (Summer 
1959), pp. 210-211; also, Henry McKay’s un- 
published data on Chicago delinquency rates, 
cited in Albert K. Cohen and’ James F. Short, 
“Juvenile Delinquency,” in Contemporary 
Social Problems, eds. Robert K. Merton and 
Robert A, Nisbet (New. York: Harcourt, 
Brace and World, 1961), p. 84. 

8 Evidence of this using national delin- 
quency statistics may be found in most stand- 
ard textbooks and the Uniform Crime Reports 
of any year. For instance, Cohen and Short, 
op. cit, p. 85. More reliable evidence of 
“maturational reform,” based on cohort analy- 
sis, appears in William McCord, Joan Mc- 
Cord, and Irving Zola, Origins of Crime (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1959), p. 
21; Jessie Bernard, Social Problems at Mid- 
century (New York: Dryden, 1957), pp. 421, 
444; W. H. Dunham and M. E. Knauer, “The 
Juvenile Court and its Relationship to Adult 
Criminality,” Social Forces, March 1954. The 
evidence for radicalism and Bohemianism are 
necessarily more impressionistic. For suppor- 
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This holds, by hypothesis, for the three 
modes of youthful rebelliousness to be 
discussed in this paper: delinquency, 
radicalism, and Bohemianism. This 


‘means that the youthful spirit of rebel- 


liousness coincides more or less with 
chronological youth.” Second, we con- 
tend that because of the persistent 
vulnerability of youth, traditions of 
each mode have emerged; distinctive 
viewpoints have remained relatively 
stable in content and location2® And, 





tive but inconclusive evidence of “matura- 
tional defection” in radicalism, see Gabriel A. 
Almond, The Appeals of Communism (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1954), pp. 
218-220; James A. Wechsler, The Age of 
Suspicion (New York: Random House, 1953), 
p. 84; Robert E. Lane, Political Life (Glencoe: 
Free Press, 1959), pp. 216-217; Morris L. 
Ernst and David Loth, Report on the Amer- 
ican Communist (New York: Holt, 1952). 
For impressionistic evidence on the drifting 
from Bohemianism with the gaining of adult- 
hood, see Thomas Parkinson, “Phenomenon 
or Generation,” in A Casebook on The Beat, 
ed. Thomas Parkinson (New York: Crowell, 
1961), pp. 277-278; Albert Parry, Garrets and 
Pretenders: A History of Bohemianism in 
America (New York: Covici-Friede, 1933), 
p. 12. 

9 Bennett Berger, op. cit, rightly distin- 
guishes between youthfulness in the spiritual 
sense and chronological youth. He suggests 
that there is no necessary correlation between 
the two, I agree but suggest that there is a 
rough empirical correlation. 

10 The content of these viewpoints will be 
discussed below. With regard to stable eco~ 
logical anchoring, the evidence varies in reli- 
ability. The ecological anchoring of the de- 
Iinquent tradition has been documented in 
Clifford H. Shaw and Henry D. McKay, 
Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, . 1942); 
Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys (Glencoe: 
Free Press, 1955). The widespread impression 
that youthful radicalism has been stably lo- 
cated on the campuses of a handful of typi- 
cally large, prestigious, and cosmopolitan 
universities and colleges receives adequate 
documentary confirmation in Robert W. Iver- 
sen, The Communists and the Schools (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1959), Chap. 6. The 
widespread impression that American Bohemi- 
anism has located in run-down sections of 
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finally, that these traditions of youthful 
rebelliousness—delinquency, radicalism, 
and Bohemianism—are in the nature of 
subterranean traditions in American 
life. i 


THE SUBTERRANEAN TRADITION 


The major contribution of sociology 
to the understanding of deviance has 
consisted of two fundamental insights. 
First, persistent deviance is typically 
not a solitary enterprise; rather, it re- 
quires and most often receives group 
support. Second, deviance does not 
typically represent an historical innova- 
tion; rather, it has a history in particu- 
lar neighborhoods and locales. Thus, 


the individual deviant is linked to the . 


society in minimal fashion through com- 
panies of deviants and through localized 
traditions. To speak of subterranean 
traditions is to extend the notion of 
linking to the wider social system; it is 
to posit connections between localized 
deviant traditions and the broader tradi- 
tions of conventional society. The 
notion of subterranean implies that 
there is an ongoing ‘dialectic between 
conventional and deviant traditions and 
that, in the process of exchange, both 
are modified.“ 

Subterranean traditions of youth have 
a number of common aspects which 
suggest a definition of the concept. 
First, they are traditions which are 
publicly. denounced. Second, the ex- 
treme versions of these traditions are 
adhered to by only a small proportion 
of the youthful population. Third, 
these traditions are familiar to and 
tolerated by broad segments of the 





large cities or in areas adjacent to cosmopoli- 
tan campuses remains largely undocumented. 
However, there seems no urgent reason to 
question this impression, 

11 Reinhard Bendix and Bennett Berger, 
“Images of Society and Problems of Concept 
Formation in Sociology,” in Symposium on 
Sociological - Theory, ed. Llewellyn Gross 
(Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1959). 
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adult population. Fourth, conventional 
versions of these traditions are experi- 
enced by broad segments of the youth- 
ful population. Fifth, these traditions 
are viewed with ambivalence in the 
privacy of contemplation by a majority 
of adults, and, thus, public reactions are 
subject to faddish oscillation ranging 
from sympathetic tolerance to outright 
suppression.*? To point to the existence 


of subterranean traditions is to suggest 


that no one in any society is fully so- 
cialized or fully respondent to public 
expectations;** as a consequence, when- 
ever there are available counterthemes, 
there will be varying degrees of in- 
dulgence in these traditions ranging 
from relatively complete immersion to 
occasional vicarious appreciation. 


SUBTERRANEAN TRADITIONS OF YOUTH 


Delinquency, radicalism, and Bohemi- 
anism are the extremist versions of sub- 
terranean youth traditions. They impart 
a spirit of rebelliousness and impetu- 
osity that seems consistent with the sort 
of tensions ordinarily attributed to the 
position of youth. These kinds of 
behavior exhibit what is frequently 
termed immaturity or irresponsibility. 
However, the lumping together of de- 
linquericy, radicalism, and Bohemianism 
requires more systematic justification. 
Thus, it will be useful to briefly discuss 
their similarities, over and above their 
apparent temperamental affinity, and 
to specify the differences between them. 


12 Fads often involve the brief elevation of 
modified elements of subterranean traditions, 
most notably Bohemian traditions, to the 


Status of eccentric but partially acceptable be- 


havior. Perhaps the classic example of this 
in the United States was the “Trilby” fad in 
the 1890’s when a modified form of female 
Bohemianism came in vogue. -For a discussion 
of “Trilby,” see Parry, op. cit, Chap. 9. 

18 Dennis Wrong, “The Oversocialized Con- 


- ception of Man in Modern Sociology,” Amer- 


ican Sociological Review, April 1961. 
14 Parsons, op. cit. 
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Similarities 

. First, the traditions in question seem 
to have a greater appeal to youth than 
to the population at large. Second, all 
three have distinct anticivil implica- 
tions, at least over the short run. All 
three are “threats” to the stability 


and order of an ongoing system. - 


Third, all three are specifically’ anti- 
bourgeois, although in different ways. 
The delinquent, for instance, does not 
denounce bourgeois property arrange- 
ments, but he violates them. He does 
reject the bourgeois sentiments of 
methodism and routine, particularly as 
they are manifested within the school 


system. The Bohemian’s attitude toward . 


bourgeois property arrangements _ is 
typically one of indifference, although 
he is appalled by the commercialization 
ordinarily associated with these arrange- 
ments. His ire is especially reserved for 
the puritanical and methodical elements 
of the bourgeois ethos. Moreover, the 
Bohemian is typically antagonistic to 
recent trends in bourgeois society. He 
is opposed to the mechanized, organized, 
centralized, and increasingly collecti- 
vized nature of modern capitalism. The 
radical tradition: envisages a less gen- 
eral denunciation. Particularly in the 
varieties of revolutionary Marxism, 
which represent the most important 
examples of modern radicalism, the 
primary focus of radical attack has been 
on the capitalist system of political and 
economic domination and on the im- 
perialist role allegedly played by such 
systems in international affairs. The 
methodical, the puritanical, and, espe- 
cially, the industrial aspects of the 
bourgeois order have been more or less 
- embraced. 

Thus, we see that each subterranean 
tradition has been hostile to the bour- 
geois order, but each has followed a 
somewhat different line of attack. 
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Differences 


First, delinquency differs from both 
radicalism and Bohemianism with re- 
spect to the specific age of vulnerability. 
However, the stage of education seems a 
more decisive point of division than age 
per se. Delinquency is a high school 
phenomenon; it seems most pro- 
nounced among that section of youth 
which terminates its education during 
or at the end of high school. Radical- 
ism and Bohemianism, particularly in 
the United States, are apparently én- 
meshed within the system of higher edu- 
cation. Its adherents are typically 
drawn from those whose education 
terminates during college, with the at- 


` tainment of a bachelor’s degree, or with 


some graduate work of indeterminable 
duration. i 

Second, they differ with respect to 
the degree of self-consciousness at- 
tained.’ Radicalism and Bohemianism 
are intellectually self-conscious - and 
represent explicit and reasonably co- 
herent critiques of modern society; the 
delinquent critique tends to be implicit. 
Furthermore, radicalism and Bohemi- 
anism possess a written literature;: de- 
linquency is almost by necessity an oral 
tradition. 

Third, the modes of rebelliousness 
differ with respect to their ambitions. 
Delinquency has no designs on society; 
there is no desire on the part of delin- 
quents to reconstruct it. Thus, in 
Merton’s terms, they are aberrant." 
Radicals, on the other hand, wish to 
reshape society in the form of their own 
ideological predilections. Thus, they 
are the archetype. of Merton’s non- 
conformist.1® Bohemians fall some- 
where between, typically wishing to 


15 Robert K. Merton, “Social Problems and 
Sociological Theory,” in Contemporary Social 
Problems, op. cit, pp. 725-727. . 

16 Ibid. 
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develop a private and insulated way of 
life but rarely having any aspiration to 
convert the rest of society. 

Fourth, the modes of rebelliousness 
differ with respect to assessments re- 
garding their moral worth. In the case 
of delinquency, the judgments of its 
adherents seem to coincide with those 
belonging to conventional society.?’ 
There is no serious belief in either camp 
in the moral value of the delinquent 
enterprise. On the other hand, there 
has been considerable dispute regarding 
the moral value of radicalism and Bo- 
hemianism. Many intellectuals at- 
tribute varying degrees of moral value 
to them; those of lesser intellect have 
probably been less generous. Moreover, 
radicals and Bohemians, unlike delin- 
quents, are convinced of the moral value 
of their enterprises. 

Despite these differences, we have 
suggested that there is a spiritual af- 
finity between delinquency, radicalism, 
and Bohemianism; all are modes of 
youthful rebelliousness. Each repre- 
‘sents a subterranean tradition of Amer- 
ican youth. Thus, an analysis of 
youthful deviance requires an examina- 
tion of each tradition. It is to that 
task that we now turn. 


DELINQUENCY: SPIRIT AND 
SUBSTANCE #8 


There are many perceptive accounts 
describing the behavior of juvenile de- 
linquents and their underlying values.?* 


17 Gresham M. Sykes and David Matza, 
“Techniques of Neutralization,’ American 
Sociological Review, December 1957. 

18 The following section is, with slight 
modification, based on David Matza and 
Gresham M. Sykes, “Juvenile Delinquency and 
Subterranean Values,” American Sociological 
Review, forthcoming. 

19 Frederic M. Thrasher, The Gang (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1936); 
Clifford R. Shaw and M. E. Moore, The 
Natural History of a Delinquent Career (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1931); 
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Although there’ have been important’ 
differences of opinion in the interpreta- 
tion of this material and in the relative - 
stress placed on various components, 


there exists a striking consensus on the 


content of delinquent values. Three 
themes describing the spirit of the de- 
linquent enterprise and two defining its 
substance, or business, seem implicit in 
these accounts. 

The distinctive feature of the spirit 
of delinquency is the celebration of 
prowess. Each of the themes in the 
delinquent tradition develops an aspect 
of the meaning of prowess. First, de- 
linquents are deeply immersed in a rest- 
less search for excitement, “thrills” or 
“kicks.” According to the delinquent 
code, the approved style of life is an 
adventurous one. Activities pervaded 
by displays of daring and charged with 
danger are highly valued in comparison 
with more mundane and routine pat- 
terns of behavior. Although delinquent 
acts do not exhaust the field of ad- 
venturous activities, they make up an 
important component of activities that 
may be feasibly viewed as adventurous. 
The fact that an activity involves break- 
ing the law is often the fact that lends 
it its air of excitement. In fact, “kicks” 

“action” may come to be defined with 
clear awareness as “any action tabooed 





Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys, op. cit.; 
Albert K. Cohen and James F. Short, Research 
in Delinquent Subcultures,” The Journal of 
Social Issues, Vol. 14 (1958),-No. 3; Walter 
Miller, “Lower Class Culture as a Generating 
Milieu of Gang Delinquents,” The Journal of 
Social Issues, Vol. 14 (1958), No. 3; Solomin 
Kobrin, “The Conflict of Values in Delinquent 
Areas,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 16 
(1951); Harold Finestone, “Cats, Kicks and 
Color,” Social Problems, Vol. 5 (1957); 
Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin, 
Delinquency and Opportunity (Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1960); -H. Bloch and Arthur 
Niederhoffer, The Gang, op. cit.; Beatrice 
Griffith, American Me (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1948); Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency (New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1950). 
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by ‘squares’ that héightens and in- 
tensifies the present moment of experi- 
-ence and differentiates it as much as 
possible from the humdrum routines of 
daily life.” #° 
danger, experimenting with the forbid- 


den, and provoking the authorities, the 


delinquent is not simply enduring haz- 
ards; he is creating them in an attempt 
to manufacture excitement. For many 
delinquents, “the rhythm of life fluctu- 
ates between periods of relatively rou- 
tine and repetitive activities and 
sought situations of greater emotional 
stimulation.” % 

Second, to attain prowess is to seek 
and receive the material rewards of 
society while avoiding, in the manner 
of a leisure class, the canons of school 
and work with their implicit commit- 
ments to methodism, security, and rou- 
tine. Thus, delinquents commonly ex- 
hibit a disdain for “getting on” in the 
realms of school or work. In its place, 
there is a sort of aimless drifting or 
grandiose dreams of quick success. | 

However, the delinquent must be 
financed if he is to attain the luxury 
of the sporting life. Although some 
writers have coupled the delinquent’s 
disdain of work with a disdain of 
money, it seems unlikely that money is 
renounced in the delinquent -code; it 
would seem more accurate to say it is 
treated in a special way. Money is 
valued, but not for purposes of a careful 
series of expenditures or long-range ob- 
jectives. Money, for the delinquent, is 
luxury and not regular income; and the 
modesty of the sums involved, for what 
are, after all, children, has obscured this 
fact. Money is viewed as something 
to be squandered in gestures of largesse, 
in patterns of conspicuous consumption. 
An age-old method -of facilitating this 
is gambling among peers. A major 
. function of this sort of gambling, what- 
20 Finestone, op. cit. 

21 Miller, of. cit. 


In courting physical’ 
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ever its motive, is to redistribute scarce 
finances so that, over the long run, each. 
member of the- group may play at 
luxury. This hardly exhausts the ways 
in which prowess may be used in the 
sudden acquisition of “large” sums of 
money. The other ‘techniques involve 
incursions on the world of outsiders— 
the victims. 

Simple expropriation—theft and its 
variants—must be included, of course; 
but it is only one of a variety of ways 
of: “scoring” and does not always carry 
great prestige in the eyes of delin- 
quents.?? Other forms of prowess in- 
clude chicanery or manipulation which 
may take the form of borrowing from 
social workers or more elaborate forms 
of “hustling”; an emphasis on “pull,” 
frequently with reference to obtaining a 
“soft” job assumed to be available only 
to those with influential connections. 
Thus, there are a-variety of means, 
ranging in legality from theft to the 
holding of a soft job, all of which are 
exhibitions of prowess, all of which may 
be applied in the pursuit of luxury. 

A third theme running through the 
accounts of juvenile delinquency centers 
on aggression. This is the third com- 
ponent of prowess. The code of the 
warrior, which in many ways the delin- 
quent code reflects, calls for an aggres- ` 
sive manliness, a reluctance to accept 
slights on one’s honor.2? The delin- 
quent’s readiness for aggression is par- 
ticularly emphasized in the analysis of 
juvenile gangs in the slum areas of large 
cities. It is in such gangs that we find 
the struggles for “turf,” and, thus, it is 
in these cases that the applicability of 
the warrior code is most apparent. 
Cloward and Ohlin have pointed out 
that we can be led into error by viewing 
these conflict-oriented delinquents as 


22 Finestone, op. cit. 

23 Joseph Margolis, “Juvenile Delinquents: 
Latter-Day Knights,” The American Scholar, 
Spring 1960. 
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typical of all delinquents.** Yet, the 
gang delinquent’s use of violence for 
the maintenance of honor, or “rep,” and 
the proof of courage, or “heart,” seems 
to express in extreme form the idea that 
aggression is a demonstration of tough- 
ness and, thus, of masculinity; and it is 
this idea which pervades delinquent 
thought. Whatever the degree of dif- 
ferentiation among delinquent subcul- 
tures, the concept of machismo,” of the 
path to manhood through the ability to 
take it and hand it out, is foreign to the 
average delinquent only in name. 
Finally, let us turn to the substance 
of delinquency—-the business of the 
delinquent enterprise. 
of delinquency is defined by the legal 
code and contains two major elements. 
First, there is victimization. This in- 
cludes larceny and all of its variants, 
assaults on persons or on property, that 
is, vandalism, and a host of less fre- 
quently committed offenses, all involving 
victims. Second, there are status. of- 
fenses, activities which are expressly 
prohibited for juveniles but which may 
be performed by adults, -within limits, 
with legal impunity. This includes 
truancy, drinking, gambling, driving 
cars, runaway, indulgence in Sex, and, 
in some jurisdictions, smoking, swearing, 
staying out late, and a host of vaguely 
defined forms of misconduct. However, 
while these activities are officially delin- 
quent, the law, particularly at the level 
of police enforcement, exhibits- consider- 
able discretionary tolerance with regard 


to youngsters exhibiting these forms of . 


behavior, particularly if their dossiers 
are otherwise clean.”® 


24 Cloward and Ohlin, op. cit. 

25 Griffith, op. cit. 

26 Though it may appear obvious or un- 
important, it is crucial to specify the substance 
of delinquency as well as its spirit, The 
basic process. involved in the. conventional 
versions of each tradition is the fortuitous 
stripping away of its most odious features. 
Thus, for instance, the conventional version 


The substance 
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STUDENT RADICALISM: SPIRIT 
AND SUBSTANCE 


Compared to the many accounts of 
delinquency, there are relatively few 
systematic descriptions of student radi- 
calism in the United States.” Enough 
exists, however, to proceed with a 
tentative description of this tradition.” 

Radicalism among students did not 
begin in the decade of the Thirties, al- 
though there is little question that it 


- reached its height during that period. 


The Intercollegiate Socialist Society was 
organized in 1905, and by 1921 Calvin 
Coolidge decried student radicalism.” 
Despite the internecine struggles within 
the revolutionary socialist movement 
since 1905, some aspects of the radical 
tradition have remained relatively 
stable. What are the stable components 
of modern student radicalism? 

First, there is the vision of apoca- 
lypse.*° This refers to “the belief that 
the evil world as we know it, so full 
of temptation and corruption, will come 
to an end one day and will be replaced 
by a purer and better world.”*+ This 
tradition has its origins in the apoca- 
lyptic outlook of the prophets of the 





of delinquency, teen-age culture, involves a 
continuing flirtation with its tolerable com- 
ponents; and among these tolerable com- 
ponents are the status offenses, to be discussed 
below. 

27 The most detailed and documented ac- 
count is found in Iversen, of. cit.; for a good 
impressionistic account, see Wechsler, op. cit. 

28 While the Communists have never had a 
monopoly on student radicalism, their influ- 
ence, particularly during the Thirties and early 
Forties, was considerable. Our discussion will 
focus primarily on Communists partially be- 
cause of their prominence and partially because 
their activities have been best documented. 
See Iversen, op. cit., Chap. 6. 

29 Iversen, op. cit., p. 13. 

30 Edward A. Shils “The Traditions of Intel- 
lectuals,” in The Intellectuals, ed. George de 
Huszar (Glencoe:. Fress Press, 1960), pp. 
55-61. - : $ 

31 Ibid. 
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Old Testament and has been passed 
down through the early Christians and 
adherents of heretical sects. Its modern 
recipients, suggests Shils, are “the 
modern revolutionary movements and 
above all the Marxian movements.” ** 
The tradition is best reflected in 
“doctrinaire politics, or the politics of 
the ideal.” 33 

Whatever its general importance in 
revolutionary socialism, the politics of 
the ideal seems peculiarly well suited to 
the predispositions of youthful rebel- 
liousness. This sort of politics seems 
perfectly consistent with Davis’ descrip- 
tion of youth’s mixture of idealism and 
cynicism. In the politics of the ideal, 
perception and assessment become bi- 
furcated with respect to idealism and 
cynicism. On this side of the apoca- 
lypse; one views and interprets events 
critically and cynically; on the other 
side, or in some contemporary fore- 
shadowing of the future, one views and 
interprets events idealistically and 
generously. 

The second component of the spirit 
of student radicalism is populism. 
“Populism is the belief in the creativity 
and in the superior worth of the ordi- 
nary people, of the uneducated and the 
unintellectual.” ° Because of the cen- 
tral role of populism in modern radical- 
ism, revolutionary movements have 
tended to equate the apocalypse with 
the liberation of the folk. The par- 
ticular folk celebrated has varied: in the 
Russian social revolutionary movement, 
it was the peasant; in traditional Marx- 
ism, it is the industrial proletariat; in 
the anarchism of Bakunin, it tended to 
be the lumpenproletariat. American 
student radicalism, largely unaware of 
these esoteric distinctions, has tended to 
lump these populist ideals together, ar- 
riving at a compote consisting of 

32 Ibid. f 


33 Ibid. 
34 Ibid. 
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migrant farm workers, unskilled and 
semiskilled industrial workers, and 
Negroes. f 

Among students, the appeal of popu- 
lism is not simply an outgrowth of 
traditional radical propensities. Just as 
the apocalyptic mentality has a special 
appeal to youth, so, too, does populism. 
Students have a special affinity for 
populism because it serves an important 
function; populism, for students, is an 
effective attack on the presumption of 
professorial authority and a neat way of 
defending against unflattering assess- 
ment. For the radical, and for the 
Bohemian, too, a belief in populism 
allows students who perceive themselves 
as vanguard or avante garde to deflect 
the contrary judgments of their aca- 
demic elders. 

A third component of the student 
radical spirit is evangelism. Evangelism 
refers to excursions made by sectarians 
to the outside world for the purpose of 
recruiting sympathizers, supporters, and 
members. It is an intensively active 
sort of belief. Thus, it is well suited to 
the exuberance and impetuosity charac- 
teristic of rebellious youth. Evangelism 
plays an especially important role since, 
compared to Bohemianism, radicalism 
would otherwise be too serious an 
enterprise to compete effectively for 
rebellious youth. Evangelism notwith- 
standing, student radicalism: remains 
chronically vulnerable to Bohemianism 
within its ranks. Thus, evangelism 
seems as important in the bolstering of 
internal enthusiasm as in its alleged 
purpose of gaining new adherents. By 
encouraging excursion, it allows student 


. 55 The evidence for this is indirect but sug- 

gestive. The fear that Bohemianism is in- 
fecting the youth is a persistent’ fear among 
adult radicals. The classical radical case 
against Bohemian corruption was made by 
Lenin in his “sex is not a glass of water” 
dictum; the classical radical case for Bohemian 
joy- was made by the anarchist, Emma 
Goldman. 
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radicals to stray from the routine of 
the radical enterprise,®° and challenges 
his capacities for argumentation, intimi- 
dation, persuasion, and seduction. 

The substance of student radicalism 
is unconventional political action. Its 
round-of-life consists of taking stands 
on concrete issues, circulation of peti- 
tions, distribution of leaflets, sale of 
literature, raising funds, demonstrations 
and rallies, frequent meetings, discus- 
sions, debates, and the like. The mun- 
dane character of most of these activities 
is more or less obscured by the context 
within which they are viewed. This 
context is provided by the general char- 
acteristics of unconventional politics, 

Radical politics is extremist rather 
than moderate." It is less attentive 
than conventional politics to the ad- 
ministrative bylaws which govern col- 
legiate activity. Thus, elements of 
excitement and risk are introduced. 
Morever, radical politics is revolutionary 
rather than simply reformist. A revolu- 
tionary orientation adds meaning and 
drama to concrete activities, and it pro- 
vides a basis for vicarious excitement 
by requiring identification with actual 
revolutions taking place elsewhere. 
Furthermore, radical politics is ideo- 
logical rather than “market” 8 politics, 
‘and, thus, a sense of moral superiority 
attaches to the activities of the enter- 
prise.. Finally, radical politics is year- 
round rather than seasonal, and, thus, 
imparts a sense of urgency rarely ap- 


parerit in conventional politics. In’ 


summary, each of the characteristics of 
unconventional politics 
transform the mundane to the extra- 
ordinary. Thus it is that what appears 


38 For a discussion of the monotonous 
character of the round of student radical 
life, see Wechsler, op. cit. 

37 Seymour M. Lipset, Political Man (New 
York: Doubleday, 1960). 

38 Daniel Bell, End of Ideology (Glencoe: 
Free Press, 1960). 
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to the uninitiated a serious and dull 
business is converted to an enterprise 


-with some. appeal for rebellious youth. 


BowEMIANISM: SPIRIT AND SUBSTANCE 


Bohemianism is a socioartistic enter- 
prise which appeared as a widespread 
phenomenon in the first part of the 
nineteenth century in France.*® Since 
then, it has spread to many parts of 
the world, particularly Europe and the 
United States. Despite indigenous 
sources in the United States and despite 
internal influences, the periods of rise 
and fall have coincided fairly well with 
its cycles in France. Beat, the most 
recent expression.of American Bohemi- 
anism, is best viewed as a response to 
recurrent internal conditions which have 
typically favored its resurgence, most 
notably prosperity of the postwar vari- 
ety and as a reflection of developments 
on the French scene, most notably the 
emergence of café existentialism. 

The failure to understand the tradi- 
tional character of Bohemianism in 


- selected American locales and the failure 


to see its ebb and flow as a reflection 
of recurrent social process, internal and 
external, has been largely responsible 
for alarmist interpretations of beat. Beat 
has been viewed, alternatively, as a 
sign of incipient nihilist rebellion and 
a symbol of hedonistic withdrawal from 
public life. It has been interpreted as 
a symptom of some deeper malady and 
a dark foreboding of what is to come. 
Interpretations of this sort should be 
expected whenever deviant patterns are 
not viewed in their historical context.** 
What are the persistent components of 
the Bohemian tradition, and why may 
beat be properly viewed as its most 
recent American expression? 


39 Parry, op. cit., ix. 

40 Parry, ibid. . 

41 John P. Sisk, “Beatniks and Tradition,” 
in Parkinson, op. cit. 
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Romanticism 


The first and major component of 
Bohemianism is romanticism. Romanti- 
cism, suggests Shils, “starts with the 
appreciation of the spontaneous mani- 
festations of the essence -of concrete 
individuality. Hence it: values original- 
ity . .. that which is produced from 
the ‘genius’ of the individual (or the 
folk), in contrast with the stereotyped 
and traditional actions of the phil- 
istine.” 4 The commitment to spon- 
taneity and originality has had many 
manifestations among traditional Bo- 
hemians, particularly in the graphic 
arts. Among beats, however, greater 
‘stress has been placed on development 
of originality and spontaneity in other 
art forms. Most notable among these 
have been the celebration of improvisa- 
tion in modern jazz, poetry, and the 
novel, For this reason, and for others, 
jazz and jazz musicians have occupied 
an exalted role in the beat point of 
view. Kerouac, the most notable liter- 
ary exponent of improvisation, has 
occupied a similarly exalted position.** 

The exaltation of spontaneity in artis- 
tic endeavor is reflected in the Bohe- 
mian view of the folk. Bohemianism, 
like radicalism, has a distinctive form 
of populism, which is best termed 
“primitivism.” Its ‘authentic folk hero 
is, of course, the gypsy. Due, perhaps, 
to the gypsy’s chronic unavailability, 
it was not long before the notion of 
primitive folk was expanded to include 
more visible groupings. The closest ap- 


42 Shils, op. cit, p. 57. 

43 Harold Rosenberg, The Tradition of the 
New (New York: Horizon, 1959); also, Wil- 
liam Barrett, Irrational Man (New York: 
Doubleday, 1958), Chap. 3. 

44 Jack Kerouac’s major publications include 
On the Road (New York: Viking, 1957); 
Dharma Bums (New York: Viking, 1958); 
The Subterraneans (New York: Grove, 1958) ; 
Excerpis from Visions of Cody, 1958 (no 
further citation). 
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proximation that could be found in 
urban society was the lumpenproletariat, 
and it is this group that has occupied 
a central place in the Bohemian’s primi- 
tivist mystique.* In the modern 
rendition of Bohemianism, the mantle 
of idealized folk has largely fallen 
on the lower-class Negro. How- 
ever, the Negro is not the first American 
ethnic group to be granted this dubious 
honor. East European Jews, too, were 
perceived by previous Bohemians as the 
incarnation of primitive folk.*7 

Closely connected to the celebration: 
of the primitive is the tradition of dedi- 
cated poverty. “A neighborhood where 
the poor live, the poor who are resigned 
to their poverty, is the best environment 
in which to live ‘the life.’ This is a 
cardinal principle which the beat share 
with the Bohemians of the past.” +8 
Although the dedication to poverty is, in 
part, a natural outgrowth of a commit- 
ment to primitivism, it is simultaneously 
a conscious way of avoiding the cor- 
rupting influence of the commercial 
world. Among beats, dedicated poverty 
is taken for granted. It is hardly a 
subject for debate. What is discussed 
are “ways of ‘making it? . . . with as 


‘little commercial work as possible, or 


ideally, with no commercial work at 
all.” 49 . 

A final aspect of romanticism seems 
wholly consistent with primitivism. It 
consists of a more or less complete 
rejection of bureaucratic-industrial so- 


. 45 See the critique by Jean Malaquais of 


Norman Mailer’s “White Negro,” in Dissent, 
Winter 1958. ` 

46 The most explicit statement of this view 
is found in Norman Mailer, “The White 
Negro,” Dissent, Summer 1957. 

41 See Parry, op. cit, p. 35, for a Bo- 
hemian’s description of East European Jews 
on the Lower East Side in 1910 that is in- 
distinguishable from the way in which lower- 
class Negro life is currently romanticized. 

48 Laurence Lipton, The Holy Barbarians 
(New York: Messner, 1959), p. 59. 

49 Ibid., p. 54. 
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ciety. This may be referred to as 
medievalism and is best described as 
an apocalyptic view without the apoca- 
lypse. Medievalism accepts the first 
part of the apocalyptic formula, man’s 
fall from grace, but makes no pro- 
vision, as in radicalism, for- man’s 
redemption." 

In many respects, the beat’s medieval- 
‘ism is similar to a more conventional 
intellectual view embodied in the theory 
of mass culture. Shils suggests:5? 


The critical interpretation of mass culture 
rests on a distinct image of modern man, 
of modern society and of man in past 
ages. . . . According to this view, the 
ordinary consumer of popular culture is 
something new in the world. He is a 
“private atomic subject,” utterly without 
religious beliefs, without any private life, 
without a family that means anything to 
him; he is standardized, ridden with 
anxiety, perpetually, in a state of exacer- 
bated unrest, his life emptied of meaning, 
trivialized, alienated from his past, his 
community, and possibly from himself, 
cretinized and brutalized. 


Thus, the beat’s rejection of modern 
life is linked to the larger society 
through its affinity with the theory of 
mass culture, just as it is linked to the 
‘past through the tradition of what we 
shall call morose Bohemianism. 


50 Typically dating from the Industrial 
Revolution. 

51 Its only vision of apocalypse is the atomic 
holocaust, which, in a strict sense, is no 
apocalypse at all since there is little promise 
of redemption, See Gene Feldman and Max 
Gartenberg, The Beat Generation and the 
Angry Young Men (New York: Dell, 1958), 
p. 12. 

_ 52 Edward A. Shils, “Daydreams and Night- 

mares,” Sewanee Review, Fall 1957, pp. 596- 
600. ` 
583 For a somewhat obscene statement of 
the beat’s rejection of modern progress, see 
Jack Kerouac, Dharma Bums, op. cit, pp. 38- 
39; for a discussion of Poe and his rejection 
of society, see Parry, of. cit, Chap. 1. 
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Expressive authenticity and the Bohe- 
mian moods 


The second component of the Bohe- 
mian tradition is the insistence on the 
expression of authentic inner feelings. 
Thus, Bohemianism has been marked by 
an intense moodiness. Mood is not to 
be suppressed or obscured; rather, it is 
to be indulged, pursued, and exhibited. 
Mood is a crucial part of inner, or 
authentic, experience and, thus, deserves 
unhampered expression. Because of the 


dedication to the full expression of 


mood, Bohemianism has always been 
somewhat perplexing to the outsider 
who expects some consistency of tem- 
perament to accompany a reasonably 
coherent viewpoint. 

Bohemianism’ has long had two faces 
which, although they are often com- 
bined in the career of the same person, 
have been manifested in two roughly 
differentiated streams. There is frivo- 
lous Bohemianism, reminiscent in many 


- respects of aristocratic ‘“dandyism”; 


and there is morose Bohemianism, initi- 
ated by Poe and popularized by Bau- 
delaire.** After Baudelaire, the two 
moods persist and are reflected in beat 
in the modern distinction between “hot” 
and “cool.” 55 


By 1948 the hipsters, or beatsters, were 
divided into cool and hot. Much of the 
misunderstanding about . . . the Beat Gen- 
eration . . . derives from the fact that there 
are two distinct styles of hipsterism; the 
cool today is your bearded laconic sage... 
before a hardly touched beer in a beatnik 
dive, whose speech is low and unfriendly, 
whose girls say nothing and wear black: 
The “hot” today is the crazy talkative 
shining-eyed (often innocent and open- 
hearted) nut who runs from bar to bar, 
pad to pad, looking for everybody, shout- 
ing, restless, lushy, trying to “make it” 


54 Parry, op. cit, pp. 11-12. 
55 Jack Kerouac, “The Origins of the Beat 
Generation,” in Parkinson, op. cit, p. 73. 
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with subterranean beatniks who ignore him. 
Most beat generation artists belong to the 
hot school. ... In many cases the mixture 
is 50-50. It was a hot hipster like myself 
who finally cooled it in Buddhist medita- 
tion, though when I go in a jazz joint I 
still feel like yelling “Blow, baby, Blow!” 


Thus, in the insistence on the authentic 
display of mood, and in the develop- 
ment of frivolous and morose subtradi- 
tions, Bohemianism has pushed to the 
limits of human expression. It has had 
a manic and a depressive character. 


Monasticism 


Even for the morose, however, the 
solitary life receives little authorization 
in the Bohemian view. The unfriendly, 
laconic sage in Kerouac’s description 
had, after all, “made the scene.” Bo- 
hemias must have “‘scenes,” since Bohe- 
mianism has always referred to a col- 
lecting of like-minded eccentrics.** 

Monasticism, which refers to the 
formation of insulated communities of 
adherents, is.an explicit attempt on the 
part of Bohemians to regain the sense 
of community which, according to their 
ideology, no longer exists in the broader 
society.°7 The clubs, cafés, dives, or 
pads, which are their monasteries, are 
places where the bonds of familiarity 
can be assumed and, except for the 
danger of the police interloper, one 
hardly need “check out” a scene before 
feeling secure in it. However, not all 
are welcome in the places of congrega- 
tion. Monasticism refers to communi- 
ties of authentic adherents. Thus, 
theirs is an: exclusive community. Bo- 


58 For a discussion of the importance of 
“scenes,” see Francis Rigney and L. Douglas 
Smith, The Real Bohemia (New York: Basic 
Books, 1961), Chap. 1; also Lipton, of. cit, 
Chap. 1; and Parry, op. cit. 

57 It is because of their peculiar commitment 
to community that beats often sound like 
“squares.” 


` befalls all Bohemias. 
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hemians are not evangelists; on the 
contrary, the newcomer must prove in 
a variety of ways that he belongs.** 
Bohemians have long realized that 
both the unauthentic (pretenders or 
“phonies”) and the outright conven- 
tional (tourists or “squares”) are 
greatly fascinated by the Bohemian 
life." But because of their stress on 
authenticity, Bohemians have been 
guarded in their relations with phonies 
and squares. Moreover, they are 
guarded because they have ‘been dimly 
aware of the fate that, sooner or later, 
The monasticism 
of Bohemians, coupled with the persist- 
ence with which the squares and phonies 
discover their haunts, has meant that 
virtually no Bohemian “monastery” 
could long survive. Moreover,’ Bohe- 
mian neighborhoods, too, made up of 
garrets and cafés, in traditional Bohe- 
mian parlance, or pads and scenes, in 
modern Bohemian parlance, have bech 
short-lived. When the phonies .and 
squares arrive, some of the most zealous 
Bohemians leave. From that point on, 
the process seems irreversible; the 
phonies move in, the rents increase, 
many of the remaining Bohemians are 
forced to leave, and a new pseudo- 
Bohemia, in the manner of Greenwich | 
village, is created.°° 


Substance 


The “business” of Bohemianism has 
two important and interrelated elements. 
First, there is the creation of unconven- 
tional art which may be distinguished 
from the conventional variety in three 
major ways. It is disaffiliated from the 
major institutions: which provide the 
machinery for the production and dis- 
tribution of art. Among these institu- 


58 Rigney and Smith, op. cit. 

59 Rigney and Smith, op. cit, p. 181. 

60 Parry, op. cit, p. 58; Rigney and Smith, 
op. cit., Chaps. 10-11, 
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tions are the modern university, with 
its direct and indirect subsidization of 
the arts; and the modern industries of 
mass communication which, alterna- 
tively, deal commercially in art (pub- 
lishing firms) or deal in commercialized 
art (advertising). Second, stylistic in- 
novation. is characteristic of Bohemian 
art. In each of the arts, the Bohemian 
has been an experimenter in new styles 
of expression. 

The third feature of unconventional 
art applies to its subject matter. Bo- 
hemian art has frequently dealt with 
the forbidden, the censorable. In his 
attempt to plumb the depths of human 
existence, the Bohemian has often been 
guilty of equivocation, of confusing or 
equating the two meanings of “depths.” 
This equivocation was an outgrowth of 
the Bohemian’s peculiar style of popu- 
lism in which authentic life coincides 
with primitive life, with life as it is 
lived in the lowest orders of society and 
the underworld. His own descent into 
the lowest orders, resulting from his 
dedicated poverty, allowed him to ex- 
tend the province of his subject matter 
in an important manner. If the Bo- 
hemian feared the lumpenproletariat, or 
if he discovered that their behavior was 
not always censorable, he could always 
turn to what is, after all, the most fre- 
quent subject matter of Bohemian art— 
Bohemians, 
Bohemian life was not sufficiently cen- 
sorable, there was always the possibility 
of making it so. 

This brings us to the second and 

‘interrelated element of the. Bohemian 
enterprise, the pursuit of unconven- 
tional personal experience. 
related, because, whatever its motive 
among Bohemians, it has persistently 
performed a crucial function for young, 
aspiring painters, poets, sculptors, and 
novelists. It has provided them with a 
subject matter to which to apply their 
variable talents, 


This was fortunate, for if 


It is inter- - 
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In the pursuit of unconventional per- 
sonal experience, there is no assurance 
of success. Some sorts of experience 
involve higher risks of failure than 
others—the pursuit of sexual conquest, 
for instance, is less likely to culminate 
successfully than the use of alcohol to 
lessen inhibitions. Thus, a cataloguing 
of the forms of experience traditionally 
pursued by Bohemians: should not: be 
mistaken for.an accurate rendition of 
what Bohemians typically do. More 
time seems spent in pursuit than in 
actual experience.** 

Two sorts of unconventional experi- 
ence are pursued. First, there is the 
pursuit of hedonistic experiences which 
overlap considerably with activities that 
are currently deemed illegal in the 
United States. These are generally 
nonvictimizing offenses; included are 
such offenses as sexual excess, homo- 
sexuality, intemperate use of alcohol, 
disturbing the peace, use of narcotics, 
and speeding in automobiles. Many of 
these activities received celebration 
among Bohemians during the nineteenth 
century.°? Thus, it should not be as- 
sumed that beats have attained a new 
threshold of hedonistic experience. 

Second, there is a quest for transcend- 
ence. This is closely related to the 
problem of creativity and represents an 
experimenting with the limits to which 
human .perception may be pushed. It 
is as an attempt to transcend the mun- 
dane limits on human perception that 
we can best understand three highly 
esoteric activities of beats: religious 
mysticism as manifested in Buddhist 
meditation, or the “Zen kick”;** the 
flirtation with and acceptarice of psy- 

61 Most novels of beat life written by beats, 
or those close to beats, confirm this point. 
Kerouac’s novels particularly, may be taken 
as accurate replicas of beat life. Also, see 
Chandler Brossard, Who Walk in Darkness 
(New York: New Directions, 1952). 


62 Parry, op. cit., p. 11. 
83 Kerouac, Dharma Bums, op. cit. 
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chosis, or the “insanity bit”;** and the 
hallucogenic use of drugs.** 


REBELLIOUS YOUTH: RESTORATION 
AND PREVENTION 


The integration of rebellious youth 


into conventional society hardly seems - 


possible, particularly in view of the ec- 
centricities inherent in each of the sub- 
terranean traditions. Yet, the great 
majority of vulnerable youth are barely 
. touched by these traditions in their full- 
blown forms and, of those that are, the 
great majority seem able to re-enter 
conventional life with the attainment of 
social adulthood. Two questions must, 
therefore, be posed. Why, given the 
vulnerability of youth to modes of re- 
belliousness, do so few participate in 
full-blown deviant traditions? And by 
what process are those who do partici- 
pate reintegrated into society? The 
first is the problem of prevention, the 
second of restoration. 

Our concern, here, is not with pro- 
grammatic solutions which, with respect 
to the problems of youthful rebellious- 
ness, seem ineffective or nonexistent.° 
Instead, we are interested in a process 
on which the integration of youth seems 
far more dependent, and that is the 
crescive and unintended formation of 


arrangements which fortuitously expe- ` 


dite integration. One such arrangement 


64 Seymour Krim, “The Insanity Bit,” in 
The Beats, ed. Seymour Krim (Greenwich: 
Fawcett, 1960). 

85 Lipton, op. cit., p. 178. 

66 The only subterranean tradition for which 
there is an ongoing correctional apparatus 


specializing in the restoration of youth is de- - 


linquency. Even in that case, however, there 
is considerable uncertainty as to whether the 
fact of official correction or the quality of that 
correction has any effect on the chances of 
reforming. See Edwin Powers and Helen 
Witmer, An Experiment in the Prevention 
of Delinquency: The Cambridge-Somerville 
Youth Study (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1951). 
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may be found in the existence of con- 
ventional versions of subterranean 
traditions.®7 . i 

Conventional versions are reasonable 
facsimiles of subterranean traditions in 
which their most offensive features are 
Stripped away or tempered. As indi- 
cated above, this is not by design, but 
as a result of emergent syntheses of 
conventional and rebellious sentiments 
or as a consequence of the fortuitous 
existence of independent traditions. 

A conventional version of the delin- 
quent tradition is what has come to be 
called teen-age culture. Here we find 
an emphasis on fun and adventure; a 
disdain for scholastic effort; the more 
or less persistent involvement in 
“tolerated” status offenses like drinking, 
gambling, occasional truancy, “making 
out” in the sense of sexual conquest, ` 
driving cars before the appropriate age, 
smoking, swearing, and staying out late. 
The elements of the delinquent tradition 
that are lacking or tempered are those 
that are least tolerated. Aggression is 
considerably tempered, but there is a 
persistent concern with the credentials 
on masculinity and femininity. Vic- 
timizing crimes are stripped away, and 
the forms of prowess used for getting 
money to play at luxury are usually 
limited to the “conning” of parents. — 

Many youngsters who would other-. 
wise be vulnerable to the appeals of 
delinquency get caught up in the teen- 
age round-of-life. Because it has many 
inherent satisfactions, it tends to main- 
tain the loyalty of its adherents. Fur- 
thermore, since it is allegedly capable of 
deflecting studious teen-agers, it is prob- 
ably at least as effective in deflecting 
youngsters who are- prone to a tradition 
with which it has far greater affinity.” 


*7 Talcott Parsons, The Social System 
(Glencoe: The Free Press, 1951), pp. 305-306; 
also, Paul Goodman, Growing Up Absurd 
(New York: Random House, 1960); also, 
Bennett Berger, op. cit, 
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_ Moreover, it is likely that the greatest 
proportion of exdelinquents do not fully 
reform and become “good boys” in the 
adult and scholastic sense of the term; 
more likely, they pass into the ranks of 
“corner boys” of the lower and middle 
classes. Thus, although teen-age cul- 
ture may sometimes act as.a prepara- 
tion for the delinquent tradition; as its 
critics would have it, there seems 
little doubt that it often serves the 
functions of prevention and restoration. 

A conventional version of the radical 
tradition may be found in the long- 
standing American posture of “doing 
good.” This is.a kind of inchoate and 
uninformed liberalism. It is vaguely 
radical in that it, too, laments the cor- 
ruption of society and looks forward to 
improvement, but it does not envisage 
apocalypse. It, too, is populist, but 
only in the limited sense of being for 
the underdog. It, too, believes in evan- 
gelisim, but the most frequent expression 
of its evangelism is guilty inaction. 
Though this group has long been recog- 
nized as a source of sympathizers for 
radical organizations, its functions in 
preventing radicalism by providing a 
tenable alternative, a facsimile, for re- 
belliously-inclined and idealistic youth 
has been frequently overlooked; so, too, 
has its function in the restoration of 
radical youth. It is not likely that the 
greatest number of exradicals become 
either McCarthyites or liberal anti- 
Communists; more likely, they slip into 
inactivity, pass into ranks of those com- 
. mitted to doing good, and neutralize the 
guilt of persistent political inactivity by 
pointing to the demands of scholarship. 


In the Bohemian case, we must pro-` 


ceed cautiously. Because of the great 
emphasis placed on authenticity and, 
.thus, the great sensitivity and hostility 
to phonies, the integrative effects of the 
conventional versions of Bohemianism 
may be partially neutralized. It is, per- 
haps, for this reason that Bohemians 


_delinquents. 
the stress on authenticity, is more likely 
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seem to linger further into the reaches of 
chronological adulthood than radicals or 
A Bohemian, because of 


than the radical or the delinquent to 
perceive the “duplicity of social sys- 
tems” that lies behind each of the fac- 
similes. While this almost certainly 
holds with respect to the function of 
restoration, it is likely that conventional 
versions serve to deflect youth who are 
vulnerable to Bohemianism without yet 
being aware of its esoteric details. 
Nonetheless, we must leave open the 
possibility that, because of the stress 
on authenticity, there can be no effec- 
tive facsimile of Bohemianism.** Thus, 
it is with some hesitation that we sug- 
gest that fraternity life may be viewed 
as a conventional facsimile of frivolous 
Bohemianism and that student intel- 
lectuals stand in a similar relation to 
morose Bohemianism. Fraternity life 
frequently has a quality that is reminis- 
cent of the most frivolous sorts of Bo- 
hemianism. There is the congregating 
and singing in student taverns, the 
round of larks and pranks, the aversion 
for cerebral activity, the exclusiveness 
and fraternalism of Bohemian monasti- 
cism, the pursuit of “weak” and typi- 
cally inoffensive “kicks.” The affinity 
between student intellectualism and 
morose Bohemianism may be found in- 
the following: the student intellectual is 
concerned with creativity and free ex- 
pression, which may be taken as a tem- 
pering of the Bohemian’s commitment 
to unconventional art; he is concerned 
with integrity, which may be viewed as 
a routinized form of expressive authen- 
ticity; he is unwilling to join his conven- 
tional classmates in the celebration of 


68 This does not mean that Bohemians can- 
not be restored to conventional society. There 
are other integrative processes. Bennett 
Berger points to the integrative effects of 
“youthful” roles within the adult system. See 
Berger, op. cit, 
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material success, which is a tempered 
form of the Bohemian’s dedication to 
poverty; he is prone to the medievalist 
view of Bohemians while rejecting primi- 
tivist populism; and, finally, he is tem- 
peramentally given to seriousness, which 
is a tempered version of the Bohemian’s 
moroseness. 

Our brief discussion of the integration 
of youth has focused on one set of 
mechanisms. ‘These mechanisms, how- 
ever, operate within a context of two 
other important features of modern so- 
ciety. First, there is the widespread 
sentiment of adult tolerance. Though 
the strength of this sentiment varies 
through time and by section of the 
population, there is a significant and 
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influential portion of adult opinion that 
is ready to embrace prodigal youth if 
and when they return. Second,- there is 
the waning of the tensions and frustra- 
tions making for youthful rebelliousness 
resulting from the onset of adulthood 
and the gaining of “first-class citizen- 
ship.” As important as these are, they 
are not sufficient to provide a basis for ` 
the integration of youth. There is the 
further necessity for some systematic 
arrangement to exist through which the 
integrative potential of adult tolerance 
and social maturation of youth may. be 
realized. One such arrangement may be 
found in the fortuitous existence of 
conventional versions of the, subter- 
ranean traditions of youth. 
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Delinquent Subcultures: Sociological Interpretations 
oi Gang Deidun 


By Davm J. Borpua 


ABSTRACT: Group delinquency has been of theoretical in- 
terest to American sociology for more than half a century. 
During that time, four major interpretations of the origins of 
gang delinquency and delinquent subcultures have emerged. 
The classical view developed by Thrasher focuses on the de- 
velopment of spontaneous groups under conditions of weak 
social control and social disorganization. Two other views, 
somewhat akin, emphasize the adjustment problems of lower 
class boys and stress respectively the status deprivation of such 
boys when they fail to place well according to the middle class 
measuring rod and the alienation produced when opportunities l 
to achieve universally demanded success goals are denied lower 
class boys. Another view is that of the lower class street gang 
and its way of life as the adolescent version of a more general 
adult life style, namely, lower class culture. There is a no- 
ticeable tendency in the recent theories to emphasize irrational 
explanations of gang delinquency, to view the boys who par- 
ticipate as driven rather than attracted, and polemical pres- 
sures have tended to produce extreme theoretical interpreta- 
tions. 
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HE problem of group delinquency 

has been a subject of theoretical 
interest for American sociologists and 
other social observers for well over a 
half century. In the course of that pe- 
riod, the group nature of delinquency 
has come to be a central starting point 
for many theories of delinquency, and 
delinquency causation has been seen by 
some sociologists as pre-eminently a 


process whereby the individual becomes - 


associated with a group which devotes 
some or all of its time to planning, com- 
mitting, or celebrating delinquencies and 
which has elaborated a set of lifeways 
—a subculture—which encourages and 
justifies behavior defined as delinquent 
by the larger society. 

In addition to the processes whereby 
an individual takes on the beliefs and 
norms of a pre-existing group and 
thereby becomes delinquent—a process 
mysterious enough in itself in many 
cases—there is the more basic, and in 
many respects more complex, problem 
„Of how such groups begin in the first 
place. What are the social conditions 
that facilitate or cause the rise of de- 
linquency-carrying groups? What are 
the varying needs and motives satisfied 
in individuals by such groups? What 
processes of planned social control might 
be useable in preventing the rise of such 
groups or in redirecting the .behavior 
and moral systems of groups already in 
existence? All these questions and many 
others have been asked for at least two 
generations. Within the limits of this 
brief paper, it is impossible to present 
and analyze in detail the many an- 
swers to these questions which have 
been put forward by social scientists. 
What I can do is single out a few of 
the major viewpoints and concentrate 
on them. 

In its more well-developed and ex- 
treme forms, gang or subcultural delin- 
quency has been heavily concentrated in 
the low status areas of our large cities. 


„all behavioral levels 
needs of the child to the significance of 
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The theoretical interpretations I will 
discuss all confine themselves to gang 
delinquency of this sort. 


Tue CLASSICAL View 


Still the best book on gangs, gang de- 
linquency, and——though he did not use 
the term—delinquent subcultures is The 
Gang by Frederick M. Thrasher, and 
his formulations are the ones that I 
have labeled “the classical view.” Not 
that he originated the basic interpreta- 
tive framework, far from it, but his 
application of the theoretical materials 
available at the time plus his sensitivity 
to the effects of social environment and 
his willingness to consider processes at 
from the basic 


the saloon, from the nature of city gov- 
ernment to the crucial importance of 
the junk dealer, from the consequences 
of poverty to the nature of leadership 
in the gang still distinguish his book.t 

Briefly, Thrasher’s analysis may be 
characterized as operating on the fol- 
lowing levels. The ecological processes 
which determine the structure of the 
city create the interstitial area charac- 
terized by a variety of indices of con- 
flict, disorganization, weak family and 
neighborhood controls, and so on, In 
these interstitial areas, in response to 
universal childhood needs, spontaneous 
play groups develop. Because of the 
relatively uncontrolled nature of these 
groups—or of many of them at least— 
and because of the presence of many at- 


„tractive and exciting opportunities for 


fun and adventure, these groups engage 
in a variety of activities, legal’ and 
illegal, which are determined, defined, 
and directed by the play group itself 
rather than by conventional adult su- 
pervision. 

The crowded, exciting slum streets 
teem with such groups. Inevitably, in 


1 Frederick M. Thrasher, The Gang (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1927). 
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a situation of high population density, 
limited resources, and weak social con- 
trol, they come into conflict with each 
other for space, playground facilities, 
reputation. Since many of their activi- 
ties, even at an early age, are illegal, 
although often not feloniously so— 
they swipe fruit from peddlers, turn 
over garbage cans, stay away from home 
all night and steal milk and cakes for 
breakfast, play truant from school— 
they also come into conflict with adult 
authority. Parents, teachers, merchants, 
police, and others become the natural 
enemies of this kind of group and at- 
tempt to control it or to convert it to 
more conventional activities. With some 
groups they succeed, with some they 
do not. 

If the group continues, it becomes 
part of a network of similar groups, in- 
creasingly freed from adult restraint, in- 
creasingly involved in intergroup con- 
flict and fighting, increasingly engaged 
in illegal activities to support itself and 
to continue to receive the satisfactions 
of the “free” life of the streets. Con- 
flict, especially with other groups, trans- 
forms the play group into the gang. Its 
illegal activities become more serious, its 
values hardened, its structure more de- 
termined by the necessity to maintain 


eternal vigilance in a hostile environ- . 


ment. 

By middle adolescence, the group is 
a gang, often with a name, usually 
identified with a particular ethnic or 
racial group, and usually with an elabo- 
rate technology of theft and other means 
of self-support. Gradually, the gang may 
move in the direction of adult crime, 
armed robbery, perhaps, or other seri- 
ous crimes. 

Prior to that time, however, it is likely 
to have engaged in much stealing from 
stores, railroad cars, empty houses, par- 
ents, drunks, almost anywhere money or 
goods are available. The ready access 
to outlets for stolen goods is of major 
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importance here. The junk dealer, espe- 
cially the junk wagon peddler, the con- 
venient no-questions-asked attitudes of 
large numbers of local adults who buy 
“hot” merchandise, and the early knowl- 
edge that customers are available all 
help to make. theft easy. and profitable 
as well as morally acceptable.’ 


Nonutilitarian? l 


It is appropriate at this point to deal 
with a matter that has become impor- 
tant in the discussion of more recent 
theories of group delinquency. This is 
Albert K. Cohen’s famous characteriza- 
tion of the delinquent subculture as 
nonutilitarian, by which he seems to 
mean that activities, especially theft, 
are not oriented to calculated economic 
ends.® 

Thrasher makes a great point of the 
play and adventure quality of many 
illegal acts, especially in the pregang 
stages of a group’s development, but he 
also describes many cases where theft 
has a quite rational and instrumental 
nature, even at a fairly early age. 

The theft activities and the disposi- 
tion of the loot make instrumental sense 
in the context of Thrasher’s description 
of the nature of the group or gang. 
Much theft is essentially for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the group in a state 
of freedom from adult authority. If a 
group of boys lives days or even weeks 
away from home, then the theft of food 


2Qne of the charms of Thrasher’s old-time 
sociology is the fashion in which fact intrudes 
itself upon the theorizing. For example, he 
tells us that there were an estimated 1,700 to 
1,800 junk wagon men in Chicago, most of 
whom were suspected of being Jess than rigid 
in inquiring about the source of “junk.” Ibid., 
p. 148. He also does some other things that 
seem to have gone out of style, such as pre- 
senting information on the age and ethnic 
composition of as many of the 1,313 gangs as 
possible. Ibid., pp. 73, 74, 191-193. 

3 Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys: The 
Culture of the Gang (Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1955}, pp. 25, 26. 
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or of things which are sold to buy food 
is hardly nonutilitarian, If such a group 
steals from freight cars, peddles the 
merchandise to the neighbors for movie 
money, and so on, this can hardly be 
considered nonutilitarian. The behavior 
makes sense as instrumental behavior, 
however, only after one has a picture of 
the general life led by the group. Boys 
who feed themselves by duplicating keys 
to bakery delivery boxes, creep out of 
their club rooms right after delivery, 
steal the pastry, pick up a quart of milk 
from a doorstep, and then have break- 
fast may not have a highly developed 
sense of nutritional values, but this is 
not nonutilitarian. 

Such youngsters may, of course, spend 
the two dollars gained from selling 
stolen goods entirely on doughnuts and 
gorge themselves and throw much of 
the food away. I think this largely in- 
dicates that they are children, not that 
they are nonutilitarian.* 


4 The examples cited above are all in Thrasher 
along with many others of a similar nature. 
In general, views of the nature of gang ac- 
tivity have shifted quite fundamentally to- 
ward a more irrationalist position. Thus, the 
gang’s behavior seems to make no sense. Un- 
derlying this shift is a tendency to deal almost 
entirely with the gang’s subculture, its values, 
beliefs, and the like, to deal with the relation- 
ships between this subculture and presumed 
motivational states which exist in the poten- 
tial gang members before the gang or proto- 
gang is formed, and to deal very little with 
the developmental processes involved in the 
formation of gangs. Things which make no 
sense without consideration of the motiva- 
tional consequences of gang membership are 
not necessarily so mysterious given Thrasher’s 
highly sensitive analysis of the ways in which 
the nature of the gang as a group led to the 
development—in relation to the local environ- 
ment—of the gang culture. Current theory 
focuses so heavily on motive and culture to 
the exclusion of group process that some es- 
sential points are underemphasized. It would 
not be too much of a distortion to say that 
Thrasher saw the delinquent subculture as the 
way of life that would be developed by a 
group becoming a gang and that some recent 
theorists look at the gang as the kind of group 
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Let us look a little more systemati- 
cally at the Thrasher formulations, how- 
éver, since such an examination can be 
instructive in dealing with the more re- 
cent theories. The analysis proceeds at 
several levels, as I have mentioned. 


Levels of analysis 


At the level of the local adult com- 
munity, we may say that the social 
structure is permissive, attractive, facili- 
tative, morally supportive of the gang 
development process. 

` It is permissive because control over 
children is weak; attractive because 
many enjoyable activities are available, 
some of which are illegal, like stealing 
fruit, but all of which can be enjoyed 
only if the child manages to evade what- 
ever conventional controls do exist. 

In another sense, the local environ- 
ment is attractive because of the pres- 
ence of adult crime of a variety of kinds 
ranging from organized vice to older 
adolescents and adults making a living 
by theft. The attraction lies, of course, 
in the fact. that these adults may have 
a lot of money and live the carefree life 
and have high status in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The local environment is facilitative 
in a number of ways. There are things 
readily available to steal, people to buy 
them, and places to hide without adult 
supervision. 

The environment is morally suppor- 
tive because of the presence of adult 
crime, as previously mentioned, but also 
for several additional reasons. One is 
the readiness of conventional adults to 
buy stolen goods. Even parents were 
discovered at this occasionally. The 
prevalence of political pull, which not 
only objectively protected adult crime 
but tended to undercut the norms 
against crime, must be mentioned then 
as now. The often bitter poverty which 





that would develop if boys set about creating 
a delinquent subculture. 
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turned many situations into matters of 
desperate competition also contributed. 

Additionally, many gang activities, 
especially in the protogang stage, are 
not seriously delinquent and receive 
adult approval. ‘These activities in- 


clude such things as playing baseball” 


for “side money” and much minor gam- 
bling such as penny pitching. Within 
limits, fighting lies well within the lo- 
cal community’s zone of tolerance, espe- 
cially when it is directed against mem- 
bers of another ethnic group. 

At the level of the adolescent and 
preadolescent groups themselves, the en- 
. vironment is essentially coercive of gang 
formation. The presence of large num- 
bers of groups competing for limited re- 
sources leads to conflict, and the full- 
fledged adolescent gang is pre-eminently 
.a conflict group with a high valuation 
of fighting skill, courage, and similar 
qualities. Thus, the transition from 
spontaneous group to gang is largely a 
matter of participating in the struggle 
for life of the adolescent world under 
the peculiar conditions of the slum. 

At the level of the individual, 
Thrasher assumes a set of basic needs 
common to all children. He leans 
heavily on the famous four wishes of 
W. I. Thomas, security, response, recog- 
nition, and new experience, especially 
` the last two. Gang boys and boys in 
gang areas are, in this sense, no differ- 
ent from other boys. They come to 
choose different ways of satisfying these 
- needs. What determines which boys 
form gangs is the differential success of 
the agencies of socialization and social 
control in channeling these needs into 
conventional paths. Thus, due to family 
inadequacy or breakdown or school diffi- 
culties, coupled with the ever present 
temptations of the exciting, adventurous 
street as compared to the drab, dull, 
and unsatisfying family and school, 
some boys are more available for street 
life than others. 
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Finally, it should be pointed out that 
the gang engages in many activities of 
a quite ordinary sort. Athletics are very 
common and highly regarded at all age 
levels. Much time is spent simply talk- 
ing and being with the gang. The gang’s 
repertory is diverse—baseball, football, 
dice, poker, holding dances, shooting 
the breeze, shoplifting, rolling drunks, 
stealing cars. i 

This is more than enough to give 
the tenor of Thrasher’s formulations. I 
have purposely attempted to convey the 
distinctive flavor of essentially healthy 
boys satisfying universal needs in a 
weakly controlled and highly seductive 
environment. Compared to the de- 
prived and driven boys of more recent 
formulations with their status problems, 
blocked opportunities (or psychopa- 
thologies if one takes a more psychiatric 
view), Thrasher describes an age of in- 
nocence indeed. 

This is, perhaps, the most important 
single difference between Thrasher and 
some—not all—of the recent views. 
Delinquency and crime were attractive, 
being a “good boy” was dull. They 


‘were attractive because they were fun 


and were profitable and because one 
could be a hero in a fight. Fun, profit, 
glory, and freedom is a combination 
hard to beat, particularly for the in- 
adequate conventional institutions that 
formed the competition. 


Worxkinc Crass Boy AND MIDDLE 
Crass MrAsurING Rop 


If Thrasher saw the gang as being 
formed over time through the attrac- 
tiveness of the free street life and the 
unattractiveness and moral weakness of 
the agencies of social control, Albert K. 
Cohen sees many working class boys as 
being driven to develop the delinquent 
subculture as a way of recouping the 
self-esteem destroyed by middle-class- 
dominated institutions. 

Rather than focusing on the gang and 
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its development over time, Cohen’s the- 
ory focuses on the way of life of the 
gang——the delinquent subculture. A col- 
lective way of life, a subculture, de- 
velops when a number of people with 
a common problem of adjustment are in 
effective interaction, according to Cohen. 
The bulk of his basic viewpoint is the 
attempted demonstration that the com- 
mon problem of adjustment of the lower 
class gang boys who are the carriers of 
the delinquent subculture derives from 
their socialization in lower class families 
and their consequent lack of preparation 
to function successfully in middle class 
institutions such as the school. 

The institutions within which the 
working class boy must function reward 
and punish him for acceptable or unac- 
ceptable performance according to the 
child-assessing version of middle class 
values. The middle class value pattern 
places great emphasis on ambition as a 
cardinal virtue, individual responsibility 
(as opposed to extreme emphasis on 
shared kin obligations, for example), 
the cultivation and possession of skills, 
the ability to postpone gratification, 
rationality, the rational cultivation of 
manners, the control of physical aggres- 
sion and violence, the wholesome and 
constructive use of leisure, and respect 
for property (especially respect for the 
abstract rules defining rights of access 
to material things) .° 

The application of these values 
adapted to the judgment of children 
constitutes the “middle class measuring 
rod” by which all children are judged 
in institutions run by middle class per- 
sonnel—the school, the settlement house, 
and the like. The fact that working 
class children must compete according 
to these standards is a consequence of 
. what Cohen, in a most felicitous phrase, 
refers to as the “democratic status uni- 
verse” characteristic of American so- 


ciety. Everyone is expected to strive, 


5 Albert K. Cohen, of. cét., pp. 88-93. 
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and everyone is measured against the 
same standard. Not everyone is equally 
prepared, - however, and the working 
class boy is, with greater statistical fre- 
quency than the middle class boy, ill 
prepared through previous socialization. 


Cultural setting 


Social class for Cohen is not simply 
economic position but, much more im- 
portantly, a set of more or less verti- 
cally layered cultural settings which 
differ in the likelihood that boys will 
be taught the aspirations, ambitions, 
and psychological skills necessary to ad- 


‘just to the demands of the larger insti- 


tutions. 

Cohen goes on to describe this pre- 
dominantly lower working class cul- 
tural setting as more likely to show re- 
stricted aspirations, a live-for-today ori- 
entation toward consumption, a moral 
view which emphasizes reciprocity within 
the kin and other primary groups and 
correlatively less concern with abstract 
rules which apply across or outside of 
such particularistic circumstances. In 
addition, the working class child is less 
likely to be surrounded with educational 
toys, less likely to be trained in a family 
regimen of order, neatness, and punc- 
tuality. Of particular importance is the 
fact that physical aggression is more 
prevalent and more valued in the work- 
ing class milieu. 

When a working class boy thus 
equipped for life’s struggle begins to 
function in the school, the settlement, 
and other middle-class-controlled insti- 
tutions and encounters the middle class 
measuring rod, he inevitably receives a 
great deal of disapproval, rejection, and 
punishment. In short, in the eyes of 
the middle class evaluator, he does not 
measure up. This is what Cohen refers 
to as the problem of status deprivation 
which constitutes the fundamental prob- 
lem of adjustment to which the delin- 
quent subculture is a solution. 
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Self-derogation 


But this deprivation derives not only 
from the negative evaluations of others 
but also from self-derogation. The work- 
ing class boy shares in this evaluation 
of himself to some degree for a variety 
of reasons. The first of these is the 
previously mentioned democratic status 
universe wherein the dominant culture 
requires everyone to compete against 
all comers. Second, the parents of 
working class boys, no matter how ad- 
justed they seem to be to their low 
status position, are likely to project 
© their frustrated aspirations onto their 
children, They may do little effective 
- socialization to aid the child, but they 


are, nevertheless, likely at least to want ' 


their children to be better off than they 
are. Third, there is the effect of: the 
mass media which spread the middle 
class life style. And, of course, there 


is the effect of the fact of upward mo- 


bility as visible evidence that at least 
some people can make the grade. 

In short, the working class boy is 
subjected to many social influences 
which emphasize the fact that the way 
‘to respect, status, and success lies in 
conforming to the demands of middle 
class society. Even more importantly, 
he very likely has partly accepted the 
middle class measuring rod as a legiti- 
mate, even superior, set of values. The 
profound ambivalence that this may 


6 In presenting the theoretical work of 
someone else, it is often the case that the 
views of the original author are simplified 
to his disadvantage. I have tried to guard 
against this. At this point in Cohen’s formu- 
lation, however, I may be oversimplifying to 
his benefit. In view of the considerable strug- 
gle over the matter of just what the -working 


class boy is sensitive to, I should point out- 


that Cohen is less than absolutely clear. He 
is not as unclear, however, as some of his 
critics have maintained. For the best state- 
ment in Cohen’s work, see Delinquent Boys, 
pp. 121-128. 
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lead to in the individual is simply a 
reflection of the fact that the larger cul- 
ture penetrates the lower working class 
world in many ways. 

Thus, to the external status problem 
posed by devaluations by middle class 
functionaries is added the internal status 
problem of low self-esteem. 

This, then, is the common problem 
of adjustment. Given the availability 
of many boys similarly situated, a col- 
lective solution evolves, the delinquent 
subculture. This subculture is charac- 
terized by Cohen as nonutilitarian, ma- 
licious, and negativistic, characterized 
by versatility, short-run hedonism, and 
an emphasis on group autonomy, that 
is, freedom from adult restraint. 

These are, of course, the direct antith- 
eses of the components of the middle 
class measuring rod. The delinquent 
subculture functions simultaneously to 
combat the enemy without and the 


“enemy within, both the hated agents of 


the middle class and the gnawing in- 
ternal sense of inadequacy and low self- 
esteem. It does so by erecting a coun- 
terculture, an alternative set of status 
criteria. 


Guilt 


This subculture must do more than 
deal with the middle-class-dominated 
institutions on the one hand and the 
feelings of low self-esteem on the other. 
It must also deal with .the feelings of 
guilt over aggression, theft, and the like 
that will inevitably arise. It must deal 
with the fact that the collective solu- 
tion to the common problem of adjust- 
ment is an illicit one in the eyes of the 
larger society and, certainly, also in the 
eyes of the law-abiding elements of the 
local area. f 

It must deal, also, with the in- 
creasing opposition which the solution 
arouses in the police and other agencies 
of the conventional order. Over time, 
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the subculture comes to contain a va- 
riety of definitions of these agents of 
conventionality which see them as the 
aggressors, thus legitimating the group’s 
deviant activities. 

Because ‘of this requirement that the 
-delinquent subculture constitute a solu- 
tion to internal, psychological problems 
of self-esteem and guilt, Cohen sees the 
group behavior pattern as being’ over- 
determined in the psychological sense 
and as linking up with the mechanism 
of reaction formation. 

Thus, the reason for the seeming ir- 
rationality of the delinquent subculture 
lies in the deeply rooted fears and 
anxieties of the status deprived boy. I 


have already discussed the shift from: 


Thrasher’s view of delinquency as at- 
tractive in a situation of weak social 
control to the views of it as more re- 
active: held by some modern theorists. 
Cohen, of course, is prominent among 
these latter, the irrationalists. It is 
extremely difficult to bring these view- 
points together at all well except to 
point out that Cohen’s position accords 
well with much research on school 
failure and its consequences in damaged 
self-esteem. It does seem unlikely, as 
I will point out later in another con- 
nection, that the failure of family, 
school, and neighborhood to control the 
behavior of Thrasher’s boys would ré- 
sult in their simple withdrawal from 
such conventional contexts without hos- 
tility and loss of self-regard. 

Cohen emphasizes that not all mem- 
bers of an ongoing delinquent group are 
motivated by this same problem of ad- 
justment. Like any other protest move- 
ment, the motives which draw new 
members at different phases of its de- 
velopment will vary. It is sufficient 
that’ a. core of members share the 
problem. 

The analysis of the delinquent sub- 
culture of urban working class boys set 
forth in Delinquent Boys has been 
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elaborated and supplemented in a later 
article by Cohen and James F. Short.” 


Other delinquent subcultures 


. Responding to the criticism that there 
seemed a variety of kinds of delinquent 
subcultures, even among lower class 
urban youth, Cohen and Short distin- 
guish the parent-male subculture, the 
conflict-oriented subculture, the drug 
addict subculture, and a subculture 
focused around semiprofessional theft. 

„The parent subculture is the now 
familiar subculture described in Delin- 
quent Boys. Cohen and Short describe 
it as the most common form.’ | 


We refer to it. as the parent sub-culture 
because it is probably the most common 
variety in this country—indeed, it might 
be called the “garden variety” of delin- 


quent sub-culture—and because the charac- 


teristics listed above seem to constitute a 
common core shared by. other important 
variants. 


In discussing the conditions under 
which these different subcultures arise, 
Cohen and Short rely on a pivotal paper ° 
published in 1951 by Solomon Kobrin.*9, 
Dealing with the differential location of 
the conflict-oriented versus the semi- 
professional theft subculture, Kobrin 
pointed out that delinquency areas vary 


7 Albert K. Cohen and James F. Short, Jr., 
“Research in Delinquent Sub-Cultures,” Jour- 
nal of Social Issues, Vol. 14 (1958), No. 3, 
pp. 20-36. 

8 For criticism in this vein as well as for the 
most searching general analysis of material 
from Delinquent Boys, see Harold L. Wilensky 
and Charles N.. Lebeaux, Industrial Society 
and Social Welfare (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1958), Chap. 9. 

3 Cohen and Short, op. cit, p. 24. The 
characteristics are those of maliciousness and 
so on that I have listed previously. : 

20 Solomon Kobrin, “The Conflict of Values 
in Delinquency Areas,” American Sociological 
Review, Vol. 16 (October 1951), No. 5, pp. 
653-661. z 
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in the degree to which conventional and 
criminal value systems are mutually 
‘integrated. In the integrated area, 
adult criminal activity is stable arid 
organized, and adult criminals are in- 
tegral. parts of the local social structure 
—active in politics, fraternal- orders, 
providers of employment. Here delin- 
quency can form a kind of apprentice- 
ship for adult criminal careers with 
such careers being relatively indistinct 
from conventional careers. More im- 
portantly, the interests of organized 
criminal groups in order and a lack of 
police attention would lead to attempts 
to prevent the wilder and more untram- 
meled forms of juvenile violence. This 
would mean, of course, that crime in 
these areas was largely of the stable, 
profitable sort ordinarily associated with 
the rackets, 


Lower Crass Boy AND LOWER 
Crass CULTURE 


The interpretation of the delinquent 
subculture associated with Albert Cohen 
that I have just described contrasts 
sharply in its main features with what 
has come to be called the lower class 
culture view associated with Walter B. 
Miller. Miller ‘disagrees with the 
Cohen position concerning the reactive 
nature of lower class gang culture.?? 


‘In the case of “gang” delinquency, the 
_ cultural system which exerts the most 


- 11 See the following papers, all by Walter B. 
Miller: “Lower Class Culture as a Generating 
Milieu of Gang Delinquency,” Journal of So- 
cial Issues, Vol. 14 (1958), No. 3, pp. 5-19; 
“Preventive Work with Street Corner Groups: 
Boston Delinquency Project,” The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. 322 (March 1959), pp. 97-106; 
“Implications of Urban Lower Class Culture 
. for Social Work,” The Social Service Review, 
Vol. 33 (September 1959), No. 3, pp, 219-236. 

12 Walter B. Miller, “Lower Class Culture 
as a Generating Milieu of Gang Delinquency,” 
op. cit., pp. 5, 6. 
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direct influences on behavior ís that of the 
lower class community itself—a long- 
established, distinctively patterned tradi- 
tion with an integrity of its own—rather 
than a so-called “delinquent sub-culture” 
which has arisen through conflict with 
middle class culture and is oriented to the 
deliberate violation of middle class norms. 


What, then, is the lower class culture 
Miller speaks of and where is it located? 
Essentially, Miller describes a culture 
which he sees as emerging from the 
shaking-down processes of immigration, 
internal migration, and vertical mobility. 
Several population and cultural streams 
feed this process, but, primarily, lower 
class culture represents the emerging 
common adaptation of unsuccessful im- 
migrants and Negroes. 


It is the thesis of this paper that from 
these extremely diverse and heterogeneous 
origins (with, however, certain common 
features), there is emerging a relatively 
homogeneous and stabilized native-Amer- 
ican lower -class culture; however, in many 
communities the process of fusion is as yet 
in ‘its earlier phases, and evidences of the 
original ethnic or locality culture are still 
strong.18 


In his analysis, Miller is primarily 


concerned with what he calls the hard 


13 Walter B. Miller, “Implications of Urban 
Lower Class Culture for Social Work,” op. 
cit, p. 225. Miller seems to be saying that 
the processes of sorting and segregating which 
characterized American industrial cities in the 
period referred to by Thrasher are beginning 
to show a product at the lower end of the 
status order. In this, as in several other ways, 
Miller is much more the inheritor of the class- 
ical view, as I have called it, than are Cohen 
or Cloward and Ohlin., Miller shows much 
the same concern for relatively wholistic de- 
scription of the local community setting and 
much the same sensitivity to group process 
over time. Whether his tendency to see lower 
class culture in terms of a relatively closed_ 
system derives from differences in fact due to 
historical change or primarily to differences in 
theoretical perspective is hard to say. 
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core group in the lower class—the same 
very bottom group referred to by Cohen 


as the lower-lower class. The properties . 


of this emerging lower class culture as 
described by Miller may be divided into 
a series of social structural elements and 
a complex pattern of what Miller calls 
focal concerns. , 


Focal concerns 


The first of the structural elements 
is what Miller calls the female-based 
household, that is, a family form 
wherein the key relationships are those 
among mature females (especially those 
of different generations but, perhaps, 
-also sisters or cousins) and between 
these females and their children. The 
children may be by different men, and 
the biological fathers may play a very 
inconsistent and unpredictable role in 
the family. Most essentially, the family 
is not organized around the expectation 
of stable economic support provided by 
an adult male. 

The relationship between adult fe- 
males and males is characterized as 
one of serial mating, with the female 
finding it necessary repeatedly to go 
through a cycle of roles of mate-seeker, 
mother, and employee. 
= Closely related to and supportive of 
this form of household is the elabora- 
tion of a system of one-sex peer groups 
which, according to Miller, become 
emotional havens and major sources of 


psychic investment and support for both 


sexes and for both ‘adolescents and 
adults. The family, then, is not the 
central focus of primary, intimate ties 
that it is in middle class circles. 

In what is surely a masterpiece of 
cogent description, Miller presents the 
focal concerns of lower class culture as 
trouble, toughness, smartness, excite- 
ment, fate, and autonomy. His descrip- 
tion of the complexly interwoven pat- 
terns assumed by these focal concerns 
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cannot be repedted here, but a brief 
discussion seems appropriate.* 

Trouble is what life gets you into— 
especially trouble with the agents of 
the larger society. The central aspect 
of this focal concern is the distinction . 
between law-abiding and law-violating 
behavior, and where an individual 
stands along the implied dimension 
either by behavior, reputation, or com- 
mitment is crucial in the evaluation of 
him by others. Toughness refers to 
physical prowess, skill, masculinity, 
fearlessness, bravery, daring. It in- 
cludes an almost compulsive opposition 
to things seen as soft and feminine, in- 
cluding much middle class behavior, 
and is related, on the one hand, to 
sex-role identification problems which 
flow from the young boy’s growing up 
in the female-based household and, on 
the other hand, to the occupational de- 
mands of the lower class world. Tough- 
ness, along with the emphasis on excite- 
ment and autonomy, is one of the ways 
one gets into trouble. : 

Smartness refers to the ability to 
“con,” outwit, dupe, that is, tomanipu- ` 
late things and people to one’s own 
advantage with a minimum of conven- 
tional work: ‘Excitement, both as an 
activity and as an ambivalently held 
goal, is best manifested in the patterned 
cycle. of the week end night-on-the- 
town complete with much drink and 
sexual escapades, thereby creating the 
risk of fighting and trouble. Between - 
week ends, life is dull and passive. Fate 
refers to the perception by many lower 
class individuals that their lives are de- 
termined by events and forces over 
which they have little or no control. It 
manifests itself in widespread gambling 


14 This description of the focal concern is 
taken from Walter B. Miller, “Lower Class ' 
Culture as a Generating Milieu of Gang De- 
linquency,” op. cit., especially Chart 1, p. 7. 
In this case especially, the original should be ` 
read. x ‘ 
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and fantasies of “when things break for 
me.” Gambling serves multiple func- 
tions in the areas of fate, toughness, 
smartness, and excitement. 

The last focal concern: described by 
Miller is that of autonomy—concern 
over the amount, source, and severity of 
control by others. Miller describes the 
carrier of lower class culture as being 
highly ambivalent about such control by 
others. Overtly, he may protest bitterly 
about restraint and arbitrary interfer- 
ence while, covertly, he tends to equate 
coercion with care and unconsciously to 
seek situations where strong controls 
will satisfy nurturance needs. 

Growing up 

What is it like to grow up in lower 
class culture? A boy spends the major 
part of the first twelve years in the 
company of and under the domination 
of women. He learns during that time 
that women are the people who count, 
- that men are despicable, dangerous, and 
desirable. He also learns that a “real 
man” is hated for his irresponsibility 

and considered very attractive on Satur- 
day night. He learns, too, that, if he 
really loves his mother, he will not grow 
up to be “just like all men” but that, 
despite her best efforts, his mother’s 
pride and joy will very likely turn out 
to be as-much a “rogue male” as the 
rest. In short, he has sex-role problems. 

The adolescent street group is the 
social mechanism which enables the 
maturing boy to cope with a basic 
problem of feminine identification 
coupled with the necessity of somehow 
growing up to be an appropriately hated 
and admired ‘male in a culture which 
maximizes the necessity to fit into all 
male society as an adult. The seeking 
_ of adult status during adolescence, then, 
has a particular intensity, so that mani- 
festations of the adult culture’s focal 
concerns tend to be overdone. In addi- 
tion, the street group displays an 


„sional criminals, 
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exaggerated concern with status and 
belongingness which'is common in all 
adolescent groups but becomes unusu- 
ally severe for the lower class boy. 

The street group, then, is an essential 
transition mechanism and training 
ground for the lower class boy. Some 
of the behavior involved is delinquent, 
but the degree to which the group en- 
gages in specifically delinquent acts, 
that is, constructs its internal status cri- 
teria around the law-violating end of the 
trouble continuum, may vary greatly 
depending on local circumstances. 
These include such things as the 
presence and salience of police, profes-. 
clergy, functioning 
recreational and settlement programs, 
and the like. 

Like Thrasher, Miller emphasizes the 
wide range of activities of-a nondelin- 
quent nature that the gang members 
engage in, although, unlike Thrasher’s 
boys, they do not do so because of poor 
social control, but because of the desire 
to be “real men.” 

Participation in the lower class street’ 
group may produce delinquency in sev- 
eral ways:7> 


1. Following cultural practices which 
comprise essential elements of the total 
pattern of lower class culture automatically 
violates certain legal norms, 

2. In instances where alternative avenues 
to similar objectives are available, the non- 
law-abiding avenue frequently provides a 
greater and more immediate return for a 
relatively smaller investment of energy. 

3. The “demanded”. response to certain 
situations recurrently engendered within 
lower class culture involves the commission 
of illegal acts. i 


Impact of middle class values 


Miller’s approach, like the approaches 
of Thrasher and Cohen, has its strengths ` 


15 Walter B. Miller, “Lower Class Culture 
as a Generating Milieu of Gang Delin- 
quency,” op. cit, p. 18, 
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and weaknesses. Miller has not been 
very successful in refuting Cohen’s in- 
sistence on the clash between middle 
class and lower class standards as it 


`. affects the sources of self-esteem. To 


be sure, Cohen’s own presentation of 
just what the lower class boy has or 
has not internalized is considerably con- 
fused. As I have remarked elsewhere, 
Cohen seems to be saying that a little 
internalization is a dangerous thing.?¢ 
Miller seems to be saying that the in- 
volvements in lower class culture are 
so deep and exclusive that contacts with 
agents of middle class dominated institu- 


tions, especially the schools, have no ` 


impact. 


Actually, resolution of this Abie 


does not seem so terribly difficult. In 
handling Cohen’s: formulations, I would 
suggest that previous internalization of 
middle class values is not particularly 
necessary, because the lower class boys 
will be told about them at the very time 
they are being status-deprived by their 
teachers and others. They will likely 
hate it and them (teachers and values), 
and the process is started. On the other 
hand, it seems unlikely that Miller’s 
lower class boys can spend ten years in 
school without some serious outcomes. 
They should either come to accept 
middle class values or become even more 
antagonistic or both, and this should 
drive them further into the arms of 
lower class culture. 

This would be especially the. case 
because of the prevailing definition of 
school work as girlish, an attitude not 
at all limited to Miller’s lower class 
culture. With the sex-role identification 
problems Miller quite reasonably poses 
for his boys, the demands of the middle 
class school. teacher that he be neat and 

16 David J. Bordua, Sociological Theories 
and Theiy Implications for Juvenile Delin- 
quency (Children’s Bureau, Juvenile Delin- 
quency: Facts and Facets, No. 2; Washington, 


D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1960), pp. 9-11, 


` havior and values. 
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clean and well-behaved must be espe- 
cially galling.” In short, it seems to 
me inconceivable that the objective con- 
flict between the boys and the school, 
as the most crucial example, could end 
in a simple turning away. 

Miller also seems to be weak when he 
insists upon seeing what he calls the 
hard core of lower class culture as a ` 
distinctive form and, at the’same time, 
must posit varieties of lower class cul- 
ture to account for variations in be- — 
This is not neces- 
sarily a factually untrue position, but it 
would seem to underemphasize the fluid- 
ity and variability of American urban 
life. It is necessary for him to point 
out that objectively low status urban 
groups vary in the degree to which they 
display the core features of lower class 
culture, with Negroes and Irish groups 
among those he has studied displaying 
it more and Italians less. 


Validity of female base 


Miller seems so concerned that the 
features of lower class culture, especially 
the female-based household, not be seen 
as the disorganization of the more con- 
ventional system or as signs of social 
pathology that he seems to overdo it 
rather drastically. He is very concerned 


‘to show that lower class culture is of 


ancient lineage and is or was functional 
in American society. Yet, at the same 
time, he says that lower class culture 
is only now emerging at the bottom of 
the urban heap. He also forgets that 
none of the low status groups in the 
society, with tHe possible exception of 
low status Negroes, has any history of 


17 For evidence that lower class Negro girls 
seem to do much better than boys in adjusting 
to at least one middle class institution, see 
Martin Deutsch, Minority Group and Class 
Status as Related to Social and Personality 
Factors in School Achievement (Monograph 
No. 2, The Society for Applied Anthropology ; 
Ithaca, New York: The Society, 1960), 
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his female-based household, at. least not 
in the extreme form that he describes.** 

A closely related problem is posed by 
Miller’s citation of cross-cultural evi- 
dence, for example, “The female-based 
household is a stabilized form in many 
societies—frequently associated with 
polygamy—and is found in 21 per cent 
of world societies.” +° I do not doubt 
the figure, but I question the implication 
that the female-based household as the 
household form, legitimated and norma- 
tively supported in societies practicing 
polygamy, can be very directly equated 
with a superficially similar system exist- 
ing on the margins of a larger society 
and clearly seen as deviant by that 
_ larger society. Surely, in primitive so- 
cieties, the household can count on the 
stable economic and judicial base pro- 
vided by an adult male. The very fact 
that such a household in the United 
States is under continuous and heavy 
pressure from the law, the Aid to De- 
pendent Children worker, and nearly all 
other agents of the conventional order 
must make for a very different situation 
than in societies where it is the accepted 
form. In such societies, would mothers 
generally regard men as “unreliable and 
untrustworthy” and would the state- 
ment “all men are no good” be com- 
mon??? Surely, such an attitude im- 
plies some awareness that things should 
be otherwise. 

All this is. not to argue that 
tendencies. of the sort Miller describes 
are not present nor to underestimate the 
value of his insistence that we look at 
- this way of life in its own terms—a 
valuable contribution indeed—but only 
to ask for somewhat greater awareness 


18 E. Franklin Frazer, The Negro Family in 
the United States (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1939). 

19 Walter B. Miller, “Implications of Urban 
Lower Class Culture for Social Work,” op. 
cit., p. 225 fn. 

20 Ibid., p. 226. 
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of the larger social dynamics that 
produce his lower class culture. 


Danger of tautology 


Finally, a last criticism of Miller’s 
formulations aims at the use of the focal 
concerns material. There seems more 
than a little danger of tautology here if 
the focal concerns are derived from ob- 
serving behavior and then used to ex- 
plain the same behavior. One would be 
on much safer ground to deal in much 
greater detail with the structural roots 
and reality situations to which lower 


„Class culture may be a response. Thus, 


for example, Miller makes no real use 
of the vast literature on the conse- 
quences of prolonged instability of em- 
ployment, which seems to me ‘the root of 
the matter. 

These criticisms should not blind us 
to very real contributions in Miller’s 
position. Most importantly, he tells us 
what the lower class street boys are for, 
rather than just what they are against. 
In addition, he deals provocatively and 
originally with the nature of the adult 
culture which serves as the context for 
adolescent behavior. Finally, he alerts 
us to a possible historical development 
that has received relatively little atten- 
tion—the emergence of something like 
a stable American lower class. This 
possiblity seems to have been largely 
neglected in studies of our increasingly 
middle class society. 


Success GOALS AND OPPORTUNITY 
STRUCTURES 


The last of the major approaches to 
the problem of lower class group delin- 
quency to be considered here is associ- 
ated with Richard A. Cloward and 
Lloyd E. Ohlin.™ Stated in its briefest 


21 The full statement of the approach is in 
Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin, De- 
linguency and Opportunity (Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1960); see also Richard A. 
Cloward “Illegitimate Means, Anomie and 
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form, the theory is as follows: American 
culture makes morally mandatory the 
seeking of success goals but differenti- 
ally distributes the morally acceptable 
means to these success goals, the legiti- 
mate opportunities that loom so large 
in the approach.” 

_ This gap between culturally univer- 
salized godls and structurally limited 
means creates strain among lower class 
youths who aspire to economic advance- 
ment. Such strain and alienation leads 
to the formation of delinquent subcul- 
tures, that is, normative and belief sys- 
tems that specifically support and legiti- 

` mate delinquency, among those boys 
who blame the system rather than them- 

‘selves for their impending or actual 
failure. The particular form of delin- 
quent subculture—conflict, criminal, or 
retreatist (drug-using)—-which results 
depends on the nature of the local 
neighborhood and, especially, on the 
availability of illegitimate opportunities, 
such as stable crime careers as-models 
and training grounds. 

The criminal subculture. develops in 
stable neighborhoods with much regu- 
larized crime present; the conflict form 
develops in really disorganized neigh- 
borhoods where not even illegitimate 
opportunities are available; the retreat- 
ist, or drug-use, subculture develops 
among persons who are double failures 
due either to internalized prohibitions 
against violence or theft or to the ob- 
jective unavailability of these solutions. 

Intervening between the stress due to 
blocked aspirations and the creation of 


the full-fledged subculture of whatever ` 


type is a process of collectively sup- 
ported “withdrawal of attributions of le- 
gitimacy from established social norms.” 


Deviant Behavior,” American Sociological Re- 
view, Vol. 24 (April 1959), No. 2, pp. 164-176. 

22 For the original version of this formula- 
tion, see Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and 
Social Structure (rev. and enl.; Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1951), Chaps, 4, 5, 


` positions, 
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This process, coupled with the collec- 


‘tive development of the relevant de- 


linquent norms, serves to allay whatever 
guilt might have been felt over the il- 
legal acts involved in following the 
delinquent norms. 

Since the argument in Delinquency 
and Opportunity is, in many ways, even 
more complicated than those associated 
with Cohen, Short, and Miller, I will 
discuss only a few highlights.” 


Potential delinquents 


On the question of who aspires to 
what, which is so involved in the dis- 
agreements between Cohen and Miller, 
Cloward and Ohlin take the position 
that it is not the boys who aspire to 
middle class status—and, therefore, have 
presumably partially internalized the 
middle class measuring rod—who form 
the raw material for delinquent subcul- 
ture, but those who wish only to im- 
prove their economic status without any 
change in class membership. Thus, it is 
appropriate in their argument to say 
that the genitors of the delinquent sub- 
cultures are not dealing so much: with 
an internal problem of self-esteem as - 
with an external problem of injustice. 
Cohen says, in effect, that the delin- 
quent subculture prevents self-blame for 
failure from breaking through, the re- 
action formation function of the delin- 
quent subculture. Cloward and Ohlin 
say that the delinquent norm systems 
are generated by boys who have already 


23 Large segments of Delinquency and Op- 
portunity are devoted to refutations of other 
especially those of Cohen and 
Miller. I felt that, at least for the present 
paper, criticizing in detail other people’s 
refutations of third parties. might be carrying 
the matter too far. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the tendency to take extreme 
positions as a consequence of involvement in 
a polemic which is apparent in Miller’s work 
seems even more apparent in the Cloward and 
Ohlin book. 
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determined that their failures, actual or 
impending, are the fault of the larger 
social order.?* , ; 

This insistence that it is the “system 


blamers” who form the grist for the sub- . 


cultural mill leads Cloward and Ohlin 
into something of an impasse, it seems 
to me. They must, of course, then deal 
with the determinants of the two types 
of blame and choose to say that two 
factors are primarily relevant. First, 
the larger culture engenders expecta- 
tions, not just aspirations, of success 
which are not met, and, second, there 
exist highly visible barriers to the 
fulfillment of these expectations, such as 
racial prejudice, which are defined as 
unjust. : 

These do not seem unreasonable, and, 
in fact, in the case of Negro youth, 
perhaps, largely fit the case.. Cloward 
and Ohlin, however, are forced for what 
seems overwhelmingly polemical reasons 
into a position that the feeling of in- 
justice must be objectively correct. 
Therefore, they say (1) that it is among 
those actually fitted for success where 
the sense of injustice will flourish and 
(2) that delinquent subcultures are 
formed by boys who do not essen- 
tially differ in their capacity to cope 
with the larger institutions from other 
boys. This point deserves some atten- 
tion since it is so diametrically op- 
posed to the Cohen position which states 
that some working class boys, especially 
lower working class boys, are unable to 
meet the demands of middle-class-domi- 
nated institutions. 


It is our impression that a sense of being 
unjustly deprived of access to opportuni- 
ties to which one is entitled is common 
among those who become participants in 


24 Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin, 
Delinquency and Opporiunity, op. cit. For 
the problem of types of aspiration and their 
consequences, see, especially, pp. 86-97. For 
the matter of self-blame and their system 
blame for failure, see pp. 110-126, 


factors are more 
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delinquent subcultures. Delinquents tend 
to be persons who have been led to expect 
opportunities because of their potential 
ability to meet the formal, institutionally- 
established criteria of evaluation. Their 
sense of injustice arises from the failure of 
the system to fulfill these expectations. 
Their criticism is not directed inward since 
they regard themselves in comparison with 
their fellows as capable of meeting the 
formal requirements of the system. It has 
frequently been noted that delinquents take 
special delight in discovering hypocrisy in 
the operation of the established, social 
order. They like to point out that it’s 
“who you know, not what you know” that 
enables one to advance or gain coveted 
social rewards. They become convinced 
that bribery, blackmail, fear-inspiring 
pressure, special influence, and similar 
important than the 
publicly avowed criteria of merit.25 


Delinquenis and nondelinquent peers 


On the same page in a footnote, the 
authors go on to say that the research 
evidence indicates “the basic endow- 
ments of delinquents, such as intel- 
ligence, physical strength, and agility, 
are the equal of or greater than those 
of their non-delinquent peers.” 

The material in these quotations is so 
riddled with ambiguities it is difficult 
to know where to begin criticism, but 
we can at least point out the following. 
First, Cloward and Ohlin seem to be 
confusing the justificatory function of 
delinquent subcultures with their causa- 
tion. All of these beliefs on the part of 
gang delinquents have been repeatedly 
reported in the literature, but, by the 
very argument of Delinquency and 
Opportunity, it is impossible to tell 
whether they constitute compensatory 
ideology or descriptions of objective 
reality. 

Second, Cloward and Ohlin seem to 
be victims of their very general tend- 


25 Ibid, p. 117. 
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ency to ignore the life histories of their 
delinquents.” Thus, there is no way of 
knowing really what these subcultural 
beliefs may reflect in the experience of 
the boys. Third, and closely related to 
the ignoring of life history material, is 
the problem of assessing the degree to 
which these gang boys are in fact pre- 
pared to meet the formal criteria for 
success. To-say that they are intel- 
ligent, strong, and agile is to parody the 
criteria for advancement. Perhaps 
Cohen would point out that intelligent, 
agile, strong boys who begin the first 
fighting 
among themselves, and using the school 
property as arts and crafts materials do 
not meet the criteria for advancement. 

It is quite true that members of highly 
sophisticated delinquent gangs often 
find themselves blocked from whatever 
occupational opportunities there are, 
but this seems, often, the end product 
of a long history of their progressively 
cutting off opportunity and destroying 
their own capacities which may begin 
in the lower class family, as described 
by either Cohen or Miller, and continue 
through school failure and similar 
events. By the age of eighteen, many 
gang boys are, for all practical purposes, 
unemployable or need the support, in- 
struction, and sponsorship of trained 
street-gang workers. Participation in 
gang delinquency in itself diminishes 


the fitness of many boys for effective _ 


26 This is the most fundamental weakness 
in the book. The delinquents in Thrasher, 
Cohen, and Miller were, in varying degrees, 
once recognizably children. Cloward and 
Oblin’s delinquents seem suddenly to appear 
on the scene sometime in adolescence, to look 
at the world, and to discover, “Man, there’s 
no opportunity in my structure.” It is in- 
structive in this connection to note that the 
index to Delinquency and Opportunity con- 
tains only two references: to the family. One 
says that the family no Jonger conducts occu- 
pational training; the other criticizes Miller’s 
ideas on the female-based household. 
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functioning in the conventional world.?’ 

Tf, indeed, Cloward and Ohlin mean 
to include the more attitudinal and 
characterological criteria for advance- 
ment, then it seems highly unlikely that 
any large number of boys trained and 
prepared to meet these demands of the 
occupational world could interpret 
failure exclusively in terms which blame 
the system. They would have been too 
well socialized, and, if they did form a 
delinquent subculture, it would have 
to perform the psychological function of 
mitigating the sense of internal blame. 
This, of course, would make them look 
much like Cohen’s boys. 

In short, Cloward and Ohlin run the 
risk of confusing justification and causa- 
tion and of equating the. end with the 
beginning. : 

All of this is not to deny that there 
are real obstacles to opportunity for 
lower class boys. There are. These 
blocks on both the performance and 
learning sides, are a major structural 
feature in accounting for much of the 
adaptation of lower class populations. 
But they do not operate solely or even 
primarily on the level of the adolescent. 


- They create a social world in which he 


comes of age, and, by’ the time he 
reaches adolescence, he may find himself 
cut off from the larger society. Much 
of the Cloward and Ohlin approach 
seems better as a theory of the origins 
of -Miller’s lower class culture. Each 
generation does not meet and solve 
anew the problems of class structure 
barriers to opportunity but begins with 


27 Here, again, Thrasher seems superior to 
some of the modern theorists. He stressed the 
fact that long-term involvement in the “free, 
undisciplined” street life with money at hand 
from petty theft and with the days devoted 
to play was not exactly ideal preparation for 
the humdrum life. of the job. Again, 
Thrasher’s sensitivity to the attitudinal and 
subcultural consequences of the gang forma- 
tion and.maintenance process truly needs 
reintroduction. 
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the solution of its forebears.”® ‘This is 
why reform efforts can be so slow to 
succeed. ; 


Some insights 


The positive contributions of the 
‘Cloward-Ohlin approach seem to me to 
lie less on the side of the motivational 
sources of subcultural delinquency, 
where I feel their attempts to clarify 
the ambiguities in Cohen have merely 
led to new ambiguities, but more on the 
side of the factors in local social struc- 
ture that determine the type of sub- 
cultural delinquency. 

The major innovation here is the 
concept of illegitimate opportunities 
which serves to augment Kobrin’s almost 
exclusive emphasis on the differentially 
controlling impact of different slum en- 

vironments. I do think that Cloward 

and Ohlin may make too much of the 
necessity for systematic, organized 
criminal careers in order for the illegiti- 
. mate opportunity structure to have an 
effect, but the general argument has 
great merit. 

In addition ‘to the concept of illegiti- 
mate opportunities and closely related 
to it is the description, or speculation, 
concerning historical changes in the 
social organization of slums. Changes 
in urban life in the United States may 


have truly produced the disorganized - 


slum devoid of the social links between 
young and old, between children and 


28 Parenthetically, the Cloward and Ohlin 
position has great difficulty in accounting for 
the fact that lower class delinquent subculture 
carriers do not avail themselves of opportuni- 
ties that do exist. The mixed success of voca- 
tional school training, for example, indicates 
that some fairly clear avenues of opportunity 
are foregone by many delinquent boys. For 

_Negro boys, where avenues to the skilled 

' trades may indeed be blocked, their argument 
seems reasonable. For white boys, I have 
serious question. In fact, the only really 
convincing case they make on the aspiration- 
blockage, system-blame side is for Negroes. 
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older adolescents which characterized 
the slums described by Thrasher. Cer- 
tainly, the new conditions of life seem 
to have created new problems of grow- 
ing up, though our knowledge of. their 
precise impact leaves much to be desired. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper should not, I hope, give 
the impression that current theoretical 
interpretations of lower class, urban, 
male subcultural delinquency are with- 
out value. Such is far from the case. 
Many of my comments have been nega- 
tive since each of the theorists quite 
ably presents his own defense, which 
should be read in any case. In fact, I 
think that this problem has led to some 
of the most exciting and provocative 
intellectual interchange in all of so- 
ciology in recent years. I do believe, 
however, that this interchange has often 
been marred by unnecessary polemic 
and, even more, by a lack of relevant 
data. 

As I have indicated, there have been 
some profound changes in the way so- 
cial theorists view the processes of gang 
formation and persistence. These, I be- 
lieve, derive only partially, perhaps even 
unimportantly, from changes in the 
facts to be explained. Indeed, we must 
wait for a study of gangs which will 
approach Thrasher’s in thoroughness 
before we can know if there are new 
facts to be explained. Nor do I believe 
that the changes in viewpoint haye come 
about entirely because old theories were 
shown to be inadequate to old facts. 
Both Cohen and Cloward and Ohlin feel 
that older theorists did not deal with 
the problem of the origins of delinquent 
subcultures, but only with the transmis- 
sion of the subculture once developed.”® 


29 Albert K. Cohen, Delinguent Boys, op. 
cit., p. 18; Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd E. 
Ohlin, Delinquency and Opportunity, op. cit, 
p. 42, 
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A careful reading of Thrasher indicates 
that such is not the case. 

All in all, though, it does not seem 
like much fun any more to be a gang 
delinquent. Thrasher’s boys enjoyed 
themsélves being chased by the police, 
‘shooting dice, skipping school, rolling 
drunks. It was fun. Miller’s boys do 
have a little fun, with their excitement 
focal concern, but it seems so desperate 
somehow. Cohen’s boys and Cloward 
and Ohlin’s boys are driven by grim 
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economic and psychic necessity into 
rebellion. It seems peculiar that modern - 
analysts have stopped assuming- that 
“evil” can be fun and see gang delin- 
quency as arising only when boys are 
driven away from “good.” 3° 


30For a more thorough commentary on 
changes in the view of human nature which, 
I think, partly underlie the decline of fun in 
theories of the gang, see Dennis Wrong, “The 
Oversocialized View of Man,” American So- 
ciological Review, Vol. 26 (April 1961), No. 3, 
pp. 183-193. : 








Recent Developments in the Field of Social Psychology 


By M. BREWSTER SMITH 


OCIAL psychology is a field that 

“everybody knows,” but it is also 
a discipline or interdiscipline of uncer- 
tain boundaries in which consensus on 
focal problems and concepts is still 
emerging. If the shape of the forest is 
to be seen through the trees and thick 
underbrush, a review of recent develop- 
ments must stand back a bit from the 
immediate present, Reference in this 
review will be to major books rather 
than to the periodical literature. 


BACKGROUND 


Throughout most of the first half of 
the century, social psychology was really 
two disciplines: an important branch of 
sociology, on the one hand, and a some- 
what marginal application of psychol- 
ogy, on the other. Sociologist-social psy- 
chologists, beginning with G. H. Mead 
and C. H. Cooley, created an important 
body of theory concerning the processes 
of symbolic interaction through which 
the raw biological stuff of human po- 
tentiality is transmuted into human na- 
ture to provide the psychologiċal basis 
for organized society. But they were 
slow to test and refine these ideas in 
empirical research. Generally innocent 


of theory, their psychologist contempo- 
raries concerned themselves with quan- 
titative studies: measuring attitudes and 
experimenting on how individual per- 
formance is affected by the presence of 
others. 

Beginning in the immediate prewar 
years, three major developments gave 
the field its present shape. First, Kurt 
Lewin impressed psychologists and so- 
ciologists alike with his ingenious ex- 
periments that brought social reality 
into the laboratory and set an example 
of research on group structure and proc- 
esses that was at once empirical and 
theoretical. Secondly, a generation of 
psychologists appeared who had ab- 
sorbed some of the sociologically cur- 
rent ideas of symbolic interactionism 
and were, therefore, disinclined to pur- 
sue the sterile dispute between indi- 


_ vidualists who would reduce group phe- 


nomena to biology ? and proponents of 
group, society, and culture as “super- 


1Cf. Kurt Lewin, Field Theory in Social 
Science, ed. Dorwin Cartwright (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1951). 

2Cf. Floyd H. Allport, Institutional Behav- 
ior (Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1933). i 
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organic,” * perhaps as manifestations of 
a group mind.* And, finally, big indus- 
try and government, finding in social 
behavior an increasingly strategic com- 
ponent of the tasks that confronted 
them, began the ever-spiralling increase 
of support for applied and basic re- 
search that has transformed the field in 
the last two decades. 


Initial synthesis 


By the early 1950’s, a first synthesis 
had been achieved, defining a common 
field shared by both psychology and 
sociology in spite of persisting rema- 
nents of disciplinary parochialism. In- 
terestingly, the books that mark this 
synthesis, out of date in many respects 
as they are, have not yet been replaced: 
Theodore M. Newcomb’s textbook * and 
Gardner Lindzey’s two-volume hand- 
book. The time is clearly ripe for a 
restatement of the synthesis revised in 
the light of the research of the past 
decade, which in quantity outweighs all 
that went before. Meanwhile, an out- 
sider can gain an impression of the 
shifting currents in social psychologi- 


cal research by scanning successive edi- 


tions of an undergraduate compendium, 
Readings in Social Psychology,’ and the 


3 Cf. Alfred L. Kroeber, “The Super-Or- 
ganic,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 19 
(1917), pp. 163-213. ` 

4Cf. William McDougall, The Group Mind 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1920). 

5 Theodore M. Newcomb, Social Psychology 
(New York: Dryden, 1950). 


6 Gardner Lindzey, Handbook of Social. 


Psychology (Cambridge, Mass.: Addison- 
Wesley, 1954). 

7 Theodore M. Newcomb and Eugene L. 
Hartley (eds.), Readings in Social Psychology 
(New York: Holt, 1947); Guy E. Swanson, 
Theodore M. Newcomb, and Eugene L. Hart- 
ley, Readings in Social Psychology (New 
York: Holt, 1952); Eleanor E. Maccoby, 
Theodore M. Newcomb, and Eugene L. Hart- 
ley, Readings in Social Psychology (New 


York: Holt, 1958). 
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chapters dealing with the field in the 
Annual Review of Psychology® 
According to the prevailing synthesis, 


-social psychology -is defined not by 


boundaries but by its focal problems, 
which can be located on two axes, ac- 
cording to whether social behavior is 
viewed synchronously or across time. 
From the latter perspective, the prob- 
lems are those of socialization: how by 
participating in communicative interac- 
tion the human animal internalizes the 
bases for participating in society and 
becomes a carrier of culture. Its syn- 
chronic problems, on the other hand, 
have to do with the interrelations of 
already socialized persons in social con- 
texts. Here, concern centers, at the in- 
dividual pole, on the learned disposi- 
tions (attitudes) that enter into deter- 
mining a person’s social behavior, and, 
at the sociocultural pole, on the pat- 
terning of group structure and process 
that emerges as persons interact. 


SOCIALIZATION 


Quite recently, it appeared that a co- 
herent picture had been achieved of 
trends in American patterns of child 
rearing. In an impressive review of the 
evidence, Bronfenbrenner? suggested 
that middle class parents, being more 
attentive to prevalent fashions of pro- 
fessional advice, have become increas- 
ingly permissive toward their infants in 
recent decades, thus reversing the ear- 
lier finding of greater permissiveness 
among working class parents. But all 
the studies that he integrated - were 
based on retrospective interviews with 
mothers, as ‘it turns out a serious limita- 
tion. Not only are parents inaccurate 


8 Annual Review of Psychology, Vols. 1-12 
(Palo Alto: Annual Reviews, Inc., 1950-1961). 

9 Urie Bronfenbrenner, “Socialization and 
Social Class Through Time and Space,” in ` 
E. E. Maccoby,' T. M. Newcomb, and E. L. 
Hartley (eds.), op. cit., pp. 400-425. 
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in their memories, but their memories 
are systematically distorted in the direc- 
tion of what is approved. We, there- 
fore, cannot be sure that the trends 
noted by Bronfenbrenner reflect changes 
in actual parental behavior, rather than 
merely in parental conceptions of what 
parental and child behavior ought to be. 

If the descriptive facts about child 
rearing remain uncertain, so do their 
long-term consequences. Beginning with 
the culture-and-personality movement of 
. the Thirties, the wide variety of world 


cultures became attractive as a natural 


laboratory for the study of these prob- 
lems. But intrinsic difficulties in con- 
trol and causal analysis, together with 
the casual impressionism of much of the 
earlier work, brought this field into du- 
bious repute. The critical review by 
Inkeles and Levinson ?° a decade ago is 
still the starting point for contemporary 
research. y 
Publications of the past year bear 
_ witness to a resurgence of interest in 
cross-cultural studies in a renewed as- 
sault on the old problems and on some 
new ones.11 The new work is at a 
higher level of methodological sophisti- 
cation, with greater attention to prob- 
lems of sampling and better methods of 
behavioral observation and personality 
measurement. ‘The emphasis has also 
shifted perceptibly in a direction fore- 


10 Alex Inkeles and Daniel J. Levinson, “Na- 
tional Character: The Study of Modal Person- 
ality’ and: Sociocultural Systems,” in Gardner 
Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of Social Psy- 
chology (Cambridge, Mass,: Addison-Wesley, 
1954), pp. 977-1020. 

11 Yehudi A. Cohen (ed.), Social Structure 
and Personality: A Casebook (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1961); Francis 
L. K. Hsu (ed.), Psychological Anthropology 
(Homewood, Il.: The Dorsey Press, 1961); 
` Bert Kaplan (ed.), Study Personality Cross- 
Culturally (Evanston, IIl.: Row, Peterson, 
1961); Anthony F. C. Wallace, Culture and 
Personality (New York: Random House, 
1961). 
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shadowed by Inkeles and Levinson: to 
a concern with social structure rather 
than with over-all culture, both as speci- 
fying more precisely the setting in which 
processes of socialization take place and 
as characterizing the interaction sys- 
tems into which the resultant personali- 
ties mesh with varying degrees of con- 
gruence or strain. Thus, in provocative 
recent. studies in American society, Mil- 
ler and Swanson *? have been interested 
in the consequences for child rearing 
practices and for the patterning of per- 
sonality defenses not only of social class 
membership, readily conceived as a mat- 
ter of subculture, but of the family’s 
mode of integration into the occupa- 
tional order, entrepreneurial versus bu- 
reaucratic. Other research has high- 
lighted the importance for personality of 
such microstructural features as birth 
order! Still a further’ mark of con- 
temporary work, especially by sociolo- 
gists, is the recognition that socializa- 
tion is a continuing process of which 
early shaping by family and peer group 
is only an initial stage. 


Language and communication - 


Hardly anyone questions that the 
learning of language is the single most 
crucial step in socialization: in the shap- 
ing of animal to human nature and in 
the transmission of culture. The primi- 
tive development of the psychology of 
language and of language learning and 
the lack of research attention to the 
topic until recently have been a major 
scandal. So the marshaling during the 
last decade of resources from structural 
linguistics, cognitive psychology, infor- 


12 Daniel R. Miller and Guy E. Swanson, 
The Changing American Parent (New York: 
Wiley, 1958); Inner Conflict and Defense 
(New York: Holt, 1960). 

13Stanley Schachter, The Psychology of 
Affiliation (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1959). 
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mation theory, and the psychology’ of 
learning in a concerted attack—largely 
stimulated by the Social Science Re- 
search Council’s Committee on Psycho- 
linguistics—is a matter for rejoicing. 
Recent books by Roger Brown ™ and 
by C. E. Osgood and others ** sample 
in depth widely different sorts of re- 
search that continue actively in .the 
periodical literature. A good deal of 
work 18 has been devoted to elaborating 
and testing in more differentiated form 
Benjamin Whorf’s stimulating ideas 
about “linguistic relativity.” 17 


ATTITUDES, PERSUASIVE COMMUNICA- 
TION, AND ATTITUDE CHANGE 


In the writer’s judgment, the single 
most impressive substantive contribu- 
‘tion to social psychology in the recent 
past is the broad program of experi- 
ments on persuasive communication 
conducted at Yale University under the 
direction of the late Carl I. Hovland,” 
whose death in 1961 is a major loss to 


14 Roger W. Brown, Words and Things 
(Glencoe: The Free Press, 1958). f 

15 Charles E. Osgood, George J. Suci, and 
Percy H. Tannenbaum, The Measurement of 
Meaning (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1957). ` 

16 E.g., John B. Carroll and Joseph B. Casa- 
grande, “The Function of Language Classifica- 
tions in Behavior,” in E. E. Maccoby, T. M. 
Newcomb, and E. L. Hartley (eds.), op. cit., 
pp. 18-31. 

17 Cf. Benjamin L. Whorf, Language, 
Thought and Reality, ed. John B. Carroll 
(New York: Wiley, 1956). 

18 Carl I. Hovland, Irving L. Janis, and 
Harold H. Kelley, Communication and Per- 
suasion (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1953); Carl I. Hovland, Wallace Mandell, and 
Others, The Order of Presentation in Persua- 
sion (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1957); Irving L. Janis, Carl I. Hovland, and 
Others, Personality and Persuasibility (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1959); Milton 
J. Rosenberg, Carl I. Hovland, and Others, 
_ Attitude Organization and Change (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1960): 
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the field. The most recently published 
monograph ?° illustrates a general trend 
in the contemporary study of attitude 
change: a renewed interest in rational 
processes tending toward internal con- 
sistency of attitudes and beliefs. For 
years, the prevailing behavioristic cli- 
mate excluded the topic from the at- 
tention of all except such proponents of 
a deviant Gestalt tradition as Asch.”° 
Now the theories of Heider, Newcomb, 
Osgood, and Festinger have placed it in 
the center of the stage. A semitechnical 
review to which a recent issue of the 
Public Opinion Quarterly edited by 
Daniel Katz? is devoted makes the 
research organized around these con- 
verging theoretical trends relatively ac- 
cessible to the nonspecialist. 

Of these theories of cognitive consist- 
ency, Leon Festinger’s ? has generated 
the most active and original research. 
A variety of nonobvious consequences 
follow from the tendency he postulates 
for people to change either their atti- 
tudes or their behavior to reduce the 
dissonance occasioned by confronting 
contradictions in their beliefs, attitudes, 
and perceptions. Thus, the theory cor-, 
rectly predicts that, when a person is 
induced by threat or bribe to voice opin- 
ions contrary to those that he privately 
holds, the weaker the bribe or threat, 
the more likely he is to change his pri- 
vate views in a direction that brings 
them into accord with the ones that he 
has been induced to express. It is in- 
teresting to view these results in con- 
junction with recent studies of brain- 


19M. J. Rosenberg, C. I. Hovland, and 
Others, op. cit.. 

20Solomon Asch, Social Psychology (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1952). 

21 Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 24 (Sum- 
mer 1960), No. 2. 

22 Leon Festinger, A Theory of Cognitive 
Dissonance (Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson, 
1957). 
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washing as a case of persuasion that is 
coercive in the extreme.” i 


Attitudes and personality 


One may reasonably suppose that a 
person’s attitudes should be molded by 
the part they play in the course of 
his processes of adaptation and adjust- 
ment. An important work published in 
1950, The Authoritarian Personality,” 
attempted to show, for the special case 
of anti-Semitism, that prejudiced atti- 
tudes are part of a psychologically co- 
herent ideology that is to be understood, 
psychoanalytically, as a bulwark of ego 
defense. The past year saw the publi- 
cation by Rokeach*® of a linear de- 
scendent of this classic study. His con- 
cept of dogmatism or closed-mindedness 
is essentially the earlier authoritarian- 
ism, corrected for bias in the former 
study toward measuring only the right- 
wing yariety and elaborated with re- 
spect to its cognitive consequences 
rather than its motivational sources. 

A few years ago Smith, Bruner, and 
White? suggested a more general 
framework for classifying the relations 
of opinions to personality, which they 
illustrated with case studies of atti- 
tudes toward Russia. More recently, a 
group of investigators at the University 
of Michigan, under the leadership of 
Daniel Katz, have reported experiments 
that support a similar view of the mo- 
tivational basis of attitudes; a system- 
atic statement of their theoretical posi- 


_ #8 Edgar H. Schein with Inge Schneier and 
Curtis H. Barker, Coercive Persuasion (New 
York: Norton, 1961). 

24T. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, 
Daniel J. Levinson, and R. Nevitt Sanford, 
The Authoritarian Personality (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1950). 

-~ 25 Milton Rokeach, The Open and Closed 

Mind (New York: Basic Books, 1960). 

26M. Brewster Smith, Jerome S. Bruner, 
and Robert W. White, Opinions and Person- 
ality (New York: Wiley, 1956). 
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tion is given by Katz and Stotland.” 
Further evidence concerning relations 
between personality and attitudes, con- 
ceived in terms of a somewhat different 
scheme, comes from Norway in an ex- 
cellent study by Christiansen.” 


GROUP STRUCTURE AND PROCESSES 


The revised edition of a standard 
book of research selections edited by 
Cartwright and Zander” includes a 
useful set of introductory essays that 
provide a brief but up-to-date survey of 
issues and results in various aspects of 
group psychology. The most ambitious 
general contribution to this.area, how- 
ever, is The Social Psychology of 
Groups, by Thibaut and Kelley *° who 
achieve considerable success in their at- 
tempt to integrate a voluminous re- 
search literature in terms of a kind of 
profit-and-loss accounting of the in- 
dividual’s anticipated satisfactions and 
deprivations from maintaining relation- 
ships with others. Thibaut and Kelley 
begin with a close analysis of the two- 
person “dyad” but extend their scheme 
to include behavior in larger groups. A 
parallel emphasis on gains and losses 
from interaction occurs in the most re- 
cent work of the sociologist Homans,** 
whose theory derives from a quite dif- 


` 27 Daniel Katz and Ezra Stotland, “A Pre- 

liminary Statement to a Theory of Attitude 
Structure and Change,” in Sigmund Koch 
(ed.), Psychology: A Study of a Science, Vol. 
III (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959, pp. 423- 
475). 

28 Bjørn Christiansen, Attitudes Towards 
Foreign Affairs as a Function of Personality 
(Oslo: Oslo University Press, 1959). 

29 Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander 
(eds.), Group Dynamics (2nd ed.; Evanston, 
Il.: Row, Peterson, 1960). 

30 John W. Thibaut and Harold H. Kelley, | 
The Social Psychology of Groups (New York: 
Wiley, 1959). . 

31 Geotge C, Homans, Social Behavior: Its 
Elementary Forms (New York: Harcourt, 


Brace, 1961). 
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ferent tradition of naturalistic observa- 
tion. 


Interpersonal relations and perception 


From the cognitive psychological per- 
spective that is congenial to many social 
psychologists, the processes by which 
individuals form impressions of one an- 
other as behaving persons are funda- 
mental to understanding social interac- 
tion and group processes. Earlier at- 
tempts to measure accuracy of inter- 
personal perception, or empathy, as a 
trait largely ran aground amid treacher- 
ous methodological difficulties. Present 
research interests in interpersonal per- 
ception as process derive heavily from 
the influence of Heider ** and are still 
fairly represented in an uneven sym- 
posium volume edited by Tagiuri and 
Petrullo.** 

As previously noted in connection 
with studies of attitude change, one fea- 
ture of Heider’s theory is a stress on 
tendencies toward cognitive consistency 
or balance. Our feelings about a per- 
son; says Heider, tend to be congruent 
with our reactions toward his attitudes 
and actions. In a major monographic 
study just published, Newcomb ** ex- 
plores relationships of this kind among 
previously unacquainted students as 
they come to know one another over 
the course of a semester’s living in a 
college residence. Attraction between 
persons turns out to be predictable 
from similarity in actual attitudes. 


Social roles 


The concept of social role has been 
heavily worked in loose descriptive 
analyses of social structures and in post 


32 Fritz Heider; The Psychology of Inter- 
personal Relations (New York:, Wiley, 1958). 

33 Renato Taguiri and Luigi Petrullo (eds.), 
Person Perception and Interpersonal Behavior 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1958). 

34 Theodore M. Newcomb, The’ Acquaint- 
ance Process (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, 1961). 
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hoc explanations of social behavior. 
Now a study of the school superintend- 
ent’s role vis-à-vis teachers and school 
board, by Gross and others,®* shows the 
power of role concepts in more rigorous 
usage. Gross insists that it is important 
to ask who holds the expectations with 
what degree of consensus, and proves 
his point. 


Leadership 


Research on both small groups and 
larger organizations has understandably 
given continued attention to the role of 
leader. In a comprehensive theory of 
leadership and organizational behavior 
based on an extensive survey of the 
research literature, Bass** finds his 
underlying explanatory principle in re- 
ward or reinforcement and its anticipa- 
tion, in this respect parallelling the ap- 
proach taken by Thibaut and Kelley.*’ 
A wider sampling of approaches to the 
study of leadership is offered:in a sym- 
posium volume edited by Petrullo and 
Bass.** 


RESEARCH METHODS 


Social psychology is defined as much 
by its methods as by its subject matter; 
indeed, preoccupation with method is as 
much a fault as a -virtue of the field. 
This review cannot discuss particular 
technical advances; but it is appropriate 
to cite an excellent recent survey of 
available techniques and their use by 
Selltiz and others,5° to be shelved next 


- 35Neal Gross, Ward S. Mason, and Alex- - 
ander W. McEachern, Explorations in Role 
Analysis (New York: Wiley, 1958). 

36 Bernard M. Bass, Leadership, Psychology, 
and Organizational Behavior (New York: 
Harper, 1960). . 

37 Cf. Note 30. 

38 Luigi Petrullo and Bernard M. Bass, 
Leadership and Interpersonal Behavior (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1961). 

39 Claire Selltiz, Marie Jahoda, Morton 
Deutsch, and Stuart W. Cook, Research Meth- 
ods in Social Relations (rev. ed.; New York: 
Holt, 1959). 
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to the still useful compendium edited 
by Festinger and Katz.*° 


SOME APPLICATIONS 


-Stationed as it is at the crossroads 
of the social sciences, social psychology 
has applications in many directions. 
Space permits only two outstanding ex- 
amples to be noticed here: to the study 


of presidential voting behavior, and of . 


popular attitudes concerning mental 
health. . 

The American Voter by Campbell 
and others 4! is a classic of both social 
` psychology and political science. In a 
brilliant analysis of national sample 
surveys, mainly conducted during the 
Eisenhower elections, Campbell and 
his collaborators bring a psychological 
model to bear on survey results in a 
way that contributes notably to our 
understanding. i 


40 Leon Festinger and Daniel Katz (eds.), 


Research Methods in the Behavioral Sciences 
(New York: Dryden, 1953). 

41 Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, 
Warren E. Miller, and Donald “E. Stokes, 
The American Voter (New York: Wiley, 
1960). 
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Books by Gurin, Veroff, and Feld,*? 
and by Nunnally * are good examples 
of widely differing styles of research, 
each in its way’ shedding light on 
public orientations toward mental health 
and illness. From the first, based on a 
national interview survey, we gain a 
natural history of the social correlates 
of well-being and distress and an 
analysis of the channels and barriers 
standing between troubled people and, 
their acceptance of professional help. 
Nunnally, on the other hand, reports 
on a varied series of small studies, 
quantitatively analyzed, that display the 
generally ignorant and unfavorable state 
of public attitudes toward mental illness 
and provide suggestive evidence regard- 
ing the conditions under which these 
attitudes may be modified. Osgood’s 
increasingly popular method of the 
“semantic differential” ** is relied on 
heavily as a measure of attitude. 


42 Gerald. Gurin, Joseph Veroff, and Sheila 
Feld, Americans View Their Mental Health 
(New York: Basic Books, 1960). 

43 Jum C. Nunnally, Jr., Popular Concep- 
tions of Mental Health (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, 1961). 

44 Cf. Note 15. 
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Morris Janowitz (Ed.). Community Po- 
litical Systems, (International Yearbook 
of Political Behavior Research, Vol. 1.) 
Pp. 259, Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1961. 
$7.50. 

The several authors whose essays com- 
prise this book are advertised as behavioral 
scientists whose work reflects the “be- 
havioral approach to the study of political 
phenomena.” Their work is said to fall 
in a line of development associated with 
the names of Bentley, Wallas, Weber, 
Merriam, and Lasswell, and the work of 
the behavioral scientists is said to have 
“entered its active phase only after World 
War II.” This active phase was facilitated 
by various grants from foundations, sup- 
port from committees of scholars, inter- 
disciplinary cross-fertilization, methodolog- 
` ical rigor, careful specification and control 
of relevant empirical variables, greater 
theoretical sophistication, and unity of 
theory and research. Madison Avenue has 
taught us not to expect the product to 
fulfill its advertiser’s claims, so I propose, 
in fairness to the authors, to examine the 
book for what it is: six research reports 
and a book review. 

Schulze’s “The Bifurcation of Power in 


a Satellite City” makes the point that ` 
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in small towns near big cities, economically 
powerful figures do not pay much atten- 
tion to local politics and, as a result, poli- 
tics is in the hands of purely political 
figures. This is unfortunate because the 
economical dominants’ abnegation of re- 
sponsibility threatens to “subvert the via- 
bility of community life.” Rossi and Cut- 
right’s “The Impact of Party Organization 
in an Industrial Setting” shows that pre- 
cinct workers are important to winning 
elections. The party in power, which has 
controlled the spoils system for a long 
time, has an easier time winning elections 
than the minority party. There is evidence 
that “the relationship between local gov- 
ernment, political parties and voters can 
best be conceptualized as a system of quid 
pro quo” wherein government will act in 
a way that does the most good toward 
winning future elections. It is urged that 
this idea be researched further. Scroble’s 
“Leadership Hierarchies and Political 
Issues in a New England Town” describes 
the issues in Bennington—schools, services, 
and taxes—and concludes that there is no 
telling which of a fairly constant number 
of total leaders will emerge as the success- 
ful leader because this depends on the 
specific issue. Leadership consists in con- 
trolling which issues will be brought up, 
how they will be brought up, and, in some 
cases, how they will be resolved. There 
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is no important power in the town. 
Hawley ‘and Zimmer in “Resistance to 
Unification in a Metropolitan Community” 
point out that on rational grounds there 
is every reason why the Flint metropolitan 
region ought to be consolidated under a 
single government and dozens of reasons 
why it is not. This state of affairs is 
` caused by ignorance, and might be rectified 
by more education. Greer’s “Dilemmas of 
Action Research on the Metropolitan 
Problem” reports a rather disillusioning 
experience on a $333,000 project designed 
to help St. Louis solve its municipal prob- 
lems and concludes that before engaging 
in action research we have to ask: What 
is the existing state of things? and how 
does it work? The last essay, which de- 
scribes an election contest in Norway, and 
the reviews, which deal with legal studies 
on the Tiv and the Barotse by Bohannan 
and Gluckman, lend the book an interna- 
-tional flavor; but do not fit its pattern 
and will not be summarized here. f 

Most of the conclusions impress me as 
being quite trite, especially in the light 
of the elaborate research apparatus em- 
ployed to arrive at them. There is no 
indication that these behavioral scientists 
have done any more than rediscover vari- 
` ous portions of Merriam, Lasswell, Lynd, 
Hunter, and Baltzell. One would like to 
have had systematic analyses of such things 
as the relationships between municipal, 
state, and federal governments; the mecha- 
nisms which. lead to the paralysis of 
municipal government; the role of the 
expert in decision-making; the role of 
extralegal governing agencies like banks, 
real-estate developers, and public authori- 
ties in shaping the character of cities; and 
the psychological meaning of citizen par- 
ticipation in municipal government. Per- 
haps only observers who are not too highly 
trained in the modern technology of social. 
science will give us a treatment of these 
problems. p 
: A. VICH 
Associate Professor of Sociology 

and Anthropology 
Graduate Faculty of Political 

and Social Science 
New School for Social Research 
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SIDNEY Versa. Small Groups and Political 

~ Behavior: A Study of Leadership. Pp. 
xii, 273. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1961. $6.00. 


One of the main purposes of Verba’s 
book is to introduce to a political science 
audience the “new and exciting” field of 
small-group research. This he has done 
well. In addition, he has provided’ an 
introduction to relevant studies of ‘small 
groups in the political science literature 


. for social psychologists’ who may be 


familiar only with the more numerous lab- 
oratory studies. He has not covered the 
whole field of small groups but rather those 
factors, such as the primary group and 
leadership, which have the most direct 
bearing on political science. The discus- 
sion of leadership, which comprises about 
half of the book, includes an analysis of 
three problems: the relation between af- 
fective leadership and instrumental leader- 
ship, the relation between the norms of the 
group and social change, and the effects 
of participation in decisions on the nature 
of the decision and its degree of accept- 
ability. 

As an outsider to the field, Verba shows 
a commendable awareness of some of the 
pitfalls in interpreting and comparing 
small-group studies. For example, he notes 
that the subject who talks most in a group 
is not necessarily the leader, although 
amount of talking is often used as a 
criterion of leadership. He also observes 
that whatever the laboratory group defini- 
tion of “democratic” includes, it does not 
usually include giving the followers a say 
in choosing their leader, thus omitting one 
essential criterion of a “democratic” 
political system. 

In suggesting applications of findings 
from small-group research for political 
science, Verba agrees with Machiavelli that 
“Princes should let the carrying out of 


_unpopular duties devolve on others, and 


bestow favors themselves.” Or, in small- 
group terms, that it may be well to have 
both a task and a social-emotional leader 
in a group. Other suggestions for leaders 
include the fact that a leader may be more 
effective if he is seen as reflecting the 
“demands of the situation” and that fol- 
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lowers may be more willing to go along 
with a decision if they can participate in 
the decision process. 

Verba concludes that the experimental 
method represented by small-group re- 
search will not replace other methods more 
familiar to political science. However, he 
does feel that “the constant process of 
. testing: small-group findings in the real 
world should increase our knowledge of 
the real world at the same time that it 
sharpens our use of -the experimental 
method.” = 

A. PAUL Hare 

Associate Professor 

Department of Sociology 

Haverford College 


E. E. ScHaArrscHnemer. The Semi- 
sovereign People: A Realis?s View of 
Democracy in America. Pp. viii, 147. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
‘1960. $2.95 clothbound; $1.75 paper- 
bound. : 

In the Preface to this volume, Professor 
Schattschneider states that one of the most 
important questions in the study of Amer- 
ican politics is: “What makes things hap- 
pen?” In the remaining pages he spells 
out a theory which partly answers this 
and -attacks some of the persistent mis- 
conceptions held by current commentators 
on the American political system. His 
principal theme is that conflict in a free 
democratic society is contagious and that 
the “scope of conflict” is manipulated by 
the political practitioner for success and 
survival. Consequently, the key maneuver 
in any- political operation is the decision 


by leaders of an organization to, attempt - 


to expand or restrict the scope of conflict 
in order to best serve their cause. Under 
the terms of this hypothesis, for example, 
Negro leaders in the United States—if not 
in the world at large—have broadened the 
scope of conflict ‘and have sought the 
assistance of the national government—if 
not the men of color throughout the 
world—as the strategy most likely to en- 
hance their political bargaining power. 
On the other hand, Southern segregation- 
ists find their interests tied to local or 
private option in race relations, In this 
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case and others, such terms as “Federal 
responsibility” and “states rights” are 
shorthand devices that camouflage opposed 
operating tendencies toward expansion and 
contraction of the sphere of conflict. 

In addition to presenting this and other 
useful hypotheses, the author criticizes the 
more inflexible interest-group theorists -for 
overlooking the fact that the public interest 
is something more than the results of uni- 
cellular clashes among pressure groups; 
rather, he suggests, the private power of 
interest groups is modified when the large 
majority of citizens not allied with any 
one group are drawn into the political 
struggle. An interest, more nearly common 
to all, is created by the force of numbers, 
political parties, and governniental institu- 
tions. In his concluding chapter, Schatt- 
schneider takes to task those who perpetu- 
ate the traditional view of democracy as 
government by the people. He concludes 
that we are in danger of continuing dis-. 
illusionment because simplistic democratic 
theory expects the people to do that which 
representative government never should 
expect them to do, to wit, be rationally 
competent directors of the details of public 


‘policy. The author points up the differ- 


ence between the idea of popular “involve- 
ment” in politics and the mistdken notion 
that the people “govern.” By means of 
conflict and competition, organization and 
leadership, , alternatives are presented to 
those who are politically involved—a mark- 
edly smaller percentage than all of the 
people. Political experts are hired in 
elections, and the people judge by the 
observable results. el 

One great strength of these essays is 
the emphasis on the unpredictable com- 
plexity and the infinite variables which 
characterize the American political system. 
Perhaps for this reason it is inappropriate 
to criticize an otherwise excellent study 
for its failure to discuss certain finite 
propositions. Nevertheless, it should be 
said that the same free society which 
provides the fertile ground for the author’s 
central concept of constructive conflict 
will thrive only if supported by a constitu- 
tional consensus; similarly, it will survive 
only if the electorate of numbers and . 
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organizational force agree to stay within 
constutional bounds. 
Ricwarp P. LONGAKER 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


Frank S. MEYER. The Moulding of Com- 


munists: The Training of the Communist 


Cadre. Pp. x, 214. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1961. $5.00. 
In his book Physiologie du Parti Com- 
muniste Francais, A. Rossi writes: “le parti 


ne pourrait pas exister sans ses cadres 


permanents et solides, sans une certaine 
‘continuité’ qui survive aux changements 
dhommes et de tactique. Il doit pouvoir 
compter sur Ja fidelité . . . surtout de ses 
militants ‘responsables? Le parti vaut 


finalement ce‘ que valent ces derniers. 


D’ou Vextreme importance qu’a pour lui 
ane bonne ‘politique des cadres’ ” (p. 337). 

Rossi and a handful of other writers 
—especially Czeslaw Milosz,, Angela 
Calomiris, Gerhart Niemeyer, and Jules 
Monnerot--have helped us to understand 
how people are recruited into the Com- 
munist party, how their former loyalties 
and values are replaced by faith in Marx- 
ism-Leninism and in Moscow, and the 
nature of this faith, Frank Meyer in 
The Moulding of Communists—one in a 
series of books published by the Fund for 
the Republic on Communism in American 
Life, under the general editorship of Clin- 
ton Rossiter—not only, broadens our 
understanding of Communist recruitment 
and training, but, above all, helps us to 
understand the importance of the “cadre 
Communist.” 


~ The cadre Communists form that core 


within the party which represents Lenin’s 
“organization of professional revolution- 
aries.” Whether the party is currently 
engaged in a one-step forward or a two- 
step backward strategy, it is the cadre 
Communist who provides consistency of 


behavior in guiding the faithful ever: 


closer to Communism. Or, as Bertolt 
Brecht puts it in “Die Massnahme”: “Who 
fights for Communism must be able to 
fight, and not to fight, to say the truth 
and not to say the truth, to render and to 
deny service, to keep a promise and to 
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break a promise, to go into danger and to 
avoid danger, to be known and to be 
unknown. Who fights for Communism 
has of all the virtues only one: that he 
fights for Communism.” š 

Communism is a disease of the mind; not 
of the stomach. Meyer quotes approvingly 
from M. R. Masani’s The Communist 
Party of India (p. 237): “Tt is not pov- 
erty or even starvation that primarily pre- 
disposes men to the attraction of Com- 
munism . . . the basic factors are psycho- 
logical and emotional.” People are sus- 
ceptible to Communism, in short, because 
they have lost a faith and are seeking 
another. Meyer describes, better than any 
other, how the Communist educational 
apparatus seeks out such persons and, 
through a process of brain-washing, ex- 
tirpates every remnant of philosophical, 


` moral, and aesthetic principle or instinct 


natural to the-human being, and substitutes 
the principles and instincts of the Com- 


* munist world view. 


Meyer concludes that what a Communist 
is, in his reality, “no policy, no maneuver, 
no tactic, no strategy can disclose; he can 
only be understood if we understand the 
end to which he is devoted as the compass 


is drawn to the magnetic pole: the .con- 


quest of the world for Communism—with 
any weapons, so long as they are effective, 
by any means if they achieve his end... 
and at any cost.” 

The Moulding of Communists, in its last 
thirty-two pages, contains valuable notes, 
which are indispensable for the serious 
student of Communist indoctrination, and 
bibliographical data. 

Meyer’s wisdom is available not only in 
this book, but also in the pages of National 
Review, of which he is an editor. 

ANTHONY TRAWICK BOUSCAREN 

LeMoyne College 

Syracuse 

New York 


C. Herman PritcuHett. Congress Versus 
The Supreme Court, 1957-1960. Pp. 
viii, .168. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1961. $3.75. 

. “The Court is at once a representative 

and a nonrepresentative institution, an 
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instrument both of politics and justice.” 
In demonstration of this proposition, the 
author presents a crisp and persuasive ap- 
praisal of the efforts in the Eighty-fifth 
and Eighty-sixth Congresses to “curb” the 
Supreme Court. The efforts failed in the 
main, but the Court was not unaffected by 
the attempt. _ 

Congress was reacting to a series of 
decisions handed down by the Court be- 
tween 1955 and 1958, decisions which 
limited national and state officials in ac- 
tions dealing with internal security. But 
other issues between members of Congress 
and members of the Court were contribu- 
tory to the reaction, notably the 1954 
Court ruling that racial segregation in the 
public schools was unconstitutional. The 
joinder of these two sources of conflict— 
internal security and school segregation 
~—provided the base in Congress for the 
first “thunder from the right” in Congres- 
sional attacks upon the Court. In sharp 
contrast to 1801, 1857, 1895 and 1935, in 
1957 to 1960 it was conservative Con- 
gressmen, the Conference of State Chief 
Justices, and the American Bar Association 
-who sought to curb the Court, while liberal 
Congressmen and liberal groups sought to 
defend it. 

After three introductory chapters— 
“Congress and the Court,” “The Materials 
of Controversy,” “Attacking the Judicial 
Institution”—the author devotes a chapter 
to each of the six specific issues: legislative 
investigation, the Smith Act, pre-emption, 
- passports, loyalty-security, and state limi-. 
tations on employment. In each instance, 
the Court decisions are - examined, the 
Congressional reaction is appraised, and 
the eventual outcome in both Court and 
Congress is evaluated. The final chapter 
is appropriately entitled “The Failure to 
Curb the Court,” but the author does not 
fail to note that “the attacks did in fact 
take some toll of the Court’s will to 
resist.” He concludes: “When the Court 
grounds itself on the firm foundation of 
-the Bill of Rights, it is making its maximum 
contribution to the public welfare and to 
the national secutity.” 

Two useful Appendics- Thé American 
Bar Association Resolutions of February 
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1959” and the “Conference of Chief Jus- 
tices Report “of August 1958”—and a 
selected Bibliography complete this timely 
and excellent study of a significant issue 
in the workings of American political insti- 
tutions. The book is an expansion of the 
Guy Stanton Ford Lectures given by the 
author at the University of Minnesota in 
April 1959. 
WALLACE S. SAYRE 
Eaton Professor of 
Public Administration 
Columbia University 


FELIX S. Conen. The Legal Conscience: 
Selected Papers. of Felix S. Cohen. 
Edited by Lucy Kramer Cohen. Pp. 
xvii, 505. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1960. $12.50. 


The last eight and one-half pages of 
this book contain a Bibliography of Felix 
S. Cohen, in itself an impressive testi- 
monial to the remarkable mind of this 
man who did not live to see his forty- 
seventh birthday. The articles and essays 
which his widow has here assembled 
demonstrate further that this was not only 
a productive mind, but one of encom- 
passing breadth and penetrating depth. 

Philosophers and jurists will- find in the 
first portion of the volume such seminal 
articles as “Transcendental Nonsense and 
the Functional Approach” (1935) and 
“Field Theory and Judicial Logic” (1950). 
Here also is his first article, “What Is a 
Question?” (1929), a technical discussion, 
perhaps, but one which, significantly, re- 
veals his impatience with systems for 
systems’ sake and thought for thought’s 
sake. 

Justice Fraiktürtér, in a brief Preface 
to the volume, says of Cohen that he was 
“relentless in applying reason even in areas 
of human concern, where lazier or more 
dogmatic temperaments denied themselves 
the liberating influence of reason.” Evi- 
dence of this abounds throughout this 
volume, but is especially present in the 
latter two parts, concerned as they are, 
respectively, with the rights of American 
Indians and the problems of American 
democracy. Whether addressing himself to 
“Indian Self-Government” (1949) or “The 
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Vocabulary of Prejudice” (1953), Cohen 
was always incisive, always lucid, always 
provocative. 

There is a paragraph in one of the book 
‘reviews that are reprinted here that seems 
to me singularly appropriate. Speaking 
of the work of Alexander H. Pekelis—like 
Cohen, a man whose death came before he 
could have reached ‘his peak—Cohen 
wrote: “What grips the mind is that 
[here] is no facile exaggeration but a deep 
sense of polarities and of balance. The 
rhythm of the author’s thought has a con- 
tagious quality. It leads the reader, again 
and again, to stop reading and to think for 


himself, to go beyond the immediate argu-. 


ment to seminal insights that illuminate 
fields the author never knew.”_ 

I can think of no other words that would 
more adequately describe the impact of 
Felix Cohen’s mind. 

Francis H. HELLER 

Professor of Political Science 

Associate Dean 

University of Kansas 


James Wititarp Hurst. Law and Social 
Process in United States History. (The 
Thomas M. Cooley Lectures, Ninth 
Series.) Pp. xvii, 361. Ann Arbor: 
University ot Michigan Law School, 
1960. No price. 


This is a volume to be read with pleasure 
and value by scholars in a wide variety of 
fields. In delivering the Cooley lectures 
at the University of Michigan, James 
Willard Hurst has again demonstrated those 
qualities of insight and, breadth of vision 
which have earned him a leading place in 
American legal history. Especially impres- 
sive for this reviewer is the way a general 
point of-view emerges from the juxtaposi- 
tion and analysis of seemingly mundane 
incidents in the record of American legal 
development. 

On the one hand, bw is seen as a 
dynamic instrument, helping the society 
adapt to changing conditions. Responsibil- 
ity for this task falls at various times to 
the courts, the legislature, and the execu- 
tive. Sometimes the courts play a dynamic 
role, as in the Genesee Chief case of 1851, 
where admiralty jurisdiction was extended 
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to cover inland marine commerce. In re- 
versing an 1825 opinion by Justice Story, 
the Supreme Court took cognizance of new 
and growing commercial requirements of 
the nation, setting aside a mechanical ad- 
herence to precedent in favor of “the logic 
of function.” But the capacity of the 
courts to recognize functional require- 
ments had not been limitless. Bound by 
precedent, limited powers, and an inherent 
tendency to limit deliberation to the in- 
formation provided in the record of the, 
case under consideration, the courts have 
often failed to permit, much less provide, 
necessary legal innovations. Wisconsin 
legal history is used as a source of ex- 
amples. In dealing with accidental injuries 
to employees, the courts at first adopted 
a body of doctrine which rendered recovery 
very difficult. Efforts at legislative inter- 
vention were treated as encroachments on, 
the common law. Even when the judicial 
attitude changed, the courts could do little 
more than encourage or prod a frequently 
reluctant legislature.’ Needed to accom- 
plish this major legal change was a con- 
fluence of forces: a favorably inclined 
court, an alert legislature, active political 
pressure, the executive leadership of La 
Follette, and a fund of relevant informa- 
tion provided almost fortuitously by gov- 
ernment agencies created for other pur- 
poses. Over time, however, Hurst dis- 
cerns a functional trend—from “drift to 
direction”—in legal decision-making, which 
helps to “ensure that major decisions [of 
social policy] not be taken by default” 
(p. 189). 

This increasingly purposeful role of law 
in our society raises questions concerning 
the limits of legitimate and effective legal 
intervention. Repeatedly, law has stopped 
short of intervening with full force in 
troubled sectors of the society. Some- 
times this has been done due to short- 
sightedness. Often, however, legal re- 
straint has resulted from the recognition 
that law is too “heavy handed” to risk 
direct intervention. Rather, legal influence’ 
has been exerted indirectly, by spurring 
“initiative . . . in the face of apathy, by 
persuasion or inducement to co-operation 
by regulated persons, by structuring power 
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so that one course of action was easier 
to take than another” (p. 181). The 
author ranges over a variety of legal areas 
—public utilities, antitrust, resource con- 
servation, loyalty and security, and crime— 
to illustrate the effects of selective and 
indirect intervention. 

Thus, the problem is posed as to when 
and how law can be used to effectuate the 
purposes of a democratic society. For 
Hurst, the problem cannot be adequately 
approached without an understanding of 
the complex of legal institutions viewed in 
their relationship to each other and to the 
entire society. Recognizing that our knowl- 
edge in this sphere is extremely limited, he 
invites attention to these questions by all 
the social disciplines. Appropriately, he 
has chosen history as the best vehicle to 
convey his important message. _ 

RicHarp D. SCHWARTZ 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

‘ Northwestern University 


A. Leo Levin and Epwarp A. WooLLey. 
Dispatch and Delay: A Field Study of 
Judicial Administration in Pennsylvania. 
Pp. xv, 426. Philadelphia: Institute of 
Legal Research, The Law School, Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania, 1961. No price. 


This volume is much more than a field 
study of congestion and delay in civil litiga- 
tion in Pennsylvania. It includes a schol- 
arly appraisal of most of the remedies 
which have been suggested for curing the 
malady, and it is a veritable storehouse of 
footnote ‘references to the voluminous 
literature on the subject. Its value as a 
research tool would have been enhanced 
if the authors had included a bibliography. 

As a field study, the report comes up with 
some interesting findings and conclusions. 
Sample cases from the trial lists in seven 
of the state’s sixty-seven counties were 
subjected to thorough scrutiny and analy- 
sis. The authors found that delay existed 
in rural as well as metropolitan counties, 
‘that the causes of delay and the stages of 
litigation in which delay occurred varied 
from county to county, and consequently 
that remedies should be tailored to the 
individual’ situation. They nevertheless 
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concluded that some statewide reforms 
were sorely needed: an integrated judicial 
system, an administrative office for the 
courts, and an improved method of judicial 
selection. The. major contribution of the 
book is in the first chapter (119 pages). 
Subsequent chapters cover methodology, 
findings in the seven counties studied, and 
suggestions for “coping” with the problem 
in each county. 

The book leaves something to be desired 
in several respects. (1) A scientific study 
should define the major terms involved 
unless they already possess accepted mean- 
ings. The principal concept of the study 
is “delay” and it remains undefined. The 
authors refer to the difficulty (pp. 5-8) or 
impossibility (p. 120) of definition, and 
then move on to an attempted distinction 
between “delayed” and “not delayed” cases 
(p. 127), stating as a criterion “that the 
longest cases in each county would be those 
delayed.” A “long” case in Pittsburgh was 
one which lasted 62 months or more, but 
in Philadelphia 54 months was sufficient to 
qualify a case for the “long” category 
(p. 277). Apparently, under the system 
employed, each county generated -its own 
(2) The study traces litigation 
through nine principal and four substages. 
This seems oversophisticated and con- 
fusing, especially in view of the fact that 
proposed remedies do not touch some of 
the stages. (3) The book does not give a 
current picture. The sample year was 
1953-1954, The field study was apparently 
concluded in 1956. Publication was in 
1961. Quoting from the book (p. 96), “An 
ancient Greek philosopher observed that 
one cannot step into the same river twice. 
The river changes too rapidly; it is no 
longer the same.” f 

Mitton D. GREEN 

Professor of Law 

New York University 

Associate Director 

Institute of Judicial Administration 


PauL Y. Hammonp. Organizing for De- 
fense: The American Military Establish- 
ment in the Twentieth Century. Pp. xi, 
403. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. $7.95. i 
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This book does not tell all the details 
concerning the American military estab- 
lishment in the twentieth century. It is 
rather ‘a study of the evolving relations 
among the top-level governing institutions 
of the executive branch in that field, and 
of the interacting influences of ideas, indi- 


viduals, interests, and events in the molding ` 


of these institutions. It is a product of 
hard thinking and careful investigation, ad- 
dressed to some of the most complicated 
and perplexing issues of organization within 
our constitutional framework, issues that 
in the postwar years have been associated 
with the successive controversiés and frus- 
trations over “unification.” ` 

The arrangement is historical, fittingly 
enough, since the shape and context of the 
issues have changed so much in a half- 
century. Four chapters, starting with 
Elihu Root’s reformation of the War De- 
partment after the Army’s humiliating per- 
formance in the Spanish War, trace the 
progress of departmental centralization to 
the outbreak of World War II. They 
show how the Army did, and the Navy 
did not, become committed to the precept 
—if not the full practice—of centralized 
control; a control that rested on the arch 
of a working alliance between the Secre- 
tary and the Chief of Staff. The next three 
chapters examine World War II experi- 
` ence: the Army’s confirmation and adap- 
tion of its earlier faith, accommodating to 
the emergence of the Air Force as a co- 
ordinate arm and to the exigencies of 
industrial mobilization and supply; the 
Navy’s conversion to its own centraliza- 
tion; and, above all, the establishment and 
record of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a 
supradepartmental instrument of central- 
ized control. 

The remaining six chapters deal in turn 
with the unification controversy immedi- 
ately after the war; with the efforts of the 
Truman and Eisenhower administrations to 
improve upon the legislators’ plans for the 
Department of Defense; and with the still 
unresolved tensions and dilemmas in de- 
fense organization. Among these the 
author is especially concerned about the 
position of the Joint Chiefs—a body whose 
indispensability he recognizes, yet one 
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which he criticizes both for its substantive 
performance and for its “closed”? method 
of operation. In addition, he is concerned 
about the Secretary of Defense, a be- 
leaguered man with perhaps more need of 
help and less prospect of getting it than 
any official short of the President. In a 
most perceptive critique, he also points out 
the inherent limitations of the National 
Security Council as a means of securing 
interdepartmental co-ordination. 

If his method is historical, the author’s 
aim and achievement nevertheless go far 
beyond setting the record straight. He 
enlists history in the service of science 
and public policy, in the best tradition of 
independent scholarship. 

Harvey C. MANSFELD 

Professor of Political Science 

Ohio State University 


Curros Witrramson. American Suf- 
frage: From Property to Democracy, 
1760-1860. Pp. x, 306. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1960. 
$6.00. 


This is a very good historical survey of 
early suffrage practices in America. The 
book is conceived broadly enough to be, in 
some part, a study both of political theory 
and pragmatic politics in relation to voting, 
as well as- an analysis of election laws. 
And it is also based solidly upon recent 
monographic scholarship—for example, 
upon the studies by Robert Brown on 
voting practices in colonial Massachusetts 
and that by Charles Snydor on the fran- 
chise in New Jersey. In addition, the 
author makes extensive use of primary 
sources to bolster his conclusions. 

Some of these differ sharply from cer- 
tain notions quite commonly accepted by 
American historians a generation or so ago. 
The author asserts, for example, that the 
franchise in late colonial times was based - 
far more broadly than earlier studies such 
as that by Albert McKinley had found it 
to be. This, he says, was due in consider- 
able part to the very widespread diffusion 
of freehold land tenure, which varied 
“from about 50 to 75 per cent” of the 
white male population and to the very Jax 
fashion in which even freehold, property, 
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and tax-paying franchise requirements were 
enforced. In Massachusetts, Lieutenant- 
Governor Thomas Hutchinson grumbled, 
with some reason, that “anything with the 
appearance of a man” was allowed to vote. 

In the early national period, most states 
adopted what amounted to virtually a mere 
taxpayers’ requirement for the franchise, 
the Massachusetts Act of 1811 and the 
New York constitutional provision of 1821 
` being typical. Whatever the law, nearly all 
white adult males were now allowed to 
vote. As George Cabot acutely observed, 
“the spirit of our country is doubtless more 
democratic than the form of our govern- 
ment.” 

A final interpretation of some interest is 
the author’s conclusion that the West, 
Frederick Jackson Turner to the contrary, 
did not lead in the establishment of uni- 
versal suffrage. Because the number of 
freeholders in the trans-Allegheny West 
was actually relatively small, Ohio, Indiana, 
Mississippi, and other western . states 
tended, quite generally, to adopt mere tax- 
payer and militia requirements for the 
suffrage. But western laws had only 
small impact on the eastern seaboard 
states, which were influenced far more by 
the ideology of the Enlightenment and the 
Declaration of Independence and by the 
vote-getting competition of Federalist and 
Republican politicians. Thus the cele- 
brated “Turner thesis” on frontier democ- 
racy, already somewhat ragged and dog- 
eared, is still further discredited. 

ALFRED H. KELLY 

Chairman 

Department of History 

Wayne State University 


GILMAN OSTRANDER. The Rights of Man 
in America, 1606-1861. Pp. xiii, 356. 
Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 
1960. $6.50. 


Perhaps all the great histories of the 
United States describe contests over some 
of the rights of man, whether centering 
around the judges or corporations that 
might restrict them or around the execu- 
tives or frontiers that might expand them. 
But none of them approaches the scope of 
Alexis de Tocquevilles Democracy in 
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America or squarely and comprehensively 
attacks De Tocqueville’s main theme of the 
tensions between equality and liberty. The 
constitutional historians narrowed their 
province to the issues between state and 
national authority, then to those between 
legislative and judicial authority, and 
finally abandoned the field to the political 
scientists, who have left it to run after 
social psychology. But the theme remains; 
De Tocqueville’s apprehensions about the 
future may seem to apply more to our 
time than his descriptions seemed to apply 
to his time—not merely the confrontation 
of Russia, but such internal forces as in- 
creased pressure for conformity from those 
recently risen in social status. 

Gilman Ostrander presents a concise, 
comprehensive, and well-articulated survey 
of rights as Americans conceived and ex- 
perienced them, drawing on the standard 
literature, which he describes and cites-in 
useful bibliographical appendices (pp. 319- 
346). The result is less abstract than most 
American constitutional history—which, 
conventionally, describes our operating con- 
stitution less than a few of the limits that 
judges have raised around it—and more 
thematic than most American intellectual 
history. He organizes his chapters in three 
groups, under the headings “Liberty”—to 
1776; “Equality’—to 1844; and “Brother- 
hood”—including “Democratic Religions,” 
“The American Mission,” ‘“Slavocracy,” 
and “Literature and Democracy.” The 
style is clear and crisp. The tone is ju- 
dicious and balanced but never flabbily 
eclectic. i 

The Epilogue, “After 1861:.The Recon- 
struction of American Democracy” . (pp. 
294-315), sweeps through the 1950's, sug- 
gesting much. But it leaves the reader 
awaiting fuller treatment of the period in 
which the United States moved most clearly 
beyond the circumstances that De Tocque-* 
ville thought sheltered it from some of the 
principal threats to liberty in a democratic 
society and into the stresses of war, big 
business, and big government. 
~ This book is less original and less em- 
phatic than some other recent books that 
also stretch over long periods of American 
politics; it is no less thoughtful and con- 
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siderably more historical than most of 
them. It deserves wide reading. 
EARL POMEROY 
Beekman Professor of History 
University of Oregon 


Rıcuard L. Morton. Colonial Virginia, 
Vol. I: The Tidewater Period, 1607- 
1710; Vol. IX: Westward Expansion and 
Prelude to Revolution, 1710-1763. Pp. 
xiv, 883. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press for the Virginia 
Historical Society, 1960. $15.00. 


Richard L. Morton has taught the history 
of Virginia in the College of William and 
Mary for many years, with great success. 
Few scholars, if any, are more familiar 
with the history of the Old Dominion. 

The scope and depth of his early knowl- 
edge of modern Virginia appeared in 1924 
in Virginia Since 1861, the third volume of 
History of Virginia, with P. A. Bruce and 
L. G. Tyler the authors of the first two 
volumes, respectively. He now reveals an 
even more comprehensive understanding of 
Virginia’s early history. 

The years and wide reading, with reflec- 
tive thought, have seasoned his judgments 
and increased the objectivity of his con- 
clusions. Aware of the many interpreta- 
tions placed by others on various arrange- 
ments of events and episodes, he has 
avoided the pitfall of dogmatic conclusions 
without sufficient evidence. For the same 
reasons, he has escaped in his writing the 
narrowness that characterizes the books 
of the staunch supporters of stereotypes 
and the inventors of such novel theses as: 
Virginia is a state of mind; uniquely the 
home of gentlemen; the exclusive fountain- 
head of true Americanism; or the moss- 
covered land of reactionaries whose history 
has culminated in a feudalistic bossism. 

Dr. Morton’s first volume covers the 
years from the creation of the Virginia 
Company to the arrival of Lieutenant 
Governor Alexander Spotswood. The 
second volume reaches to the close of the 
French and Indian War. Background his- 
tory in England is not dealt with in a sepa- 
rate chapter, and attempts of the English 
to make settlements in America prior to 
the Jamestown settlement are not men- 
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tioned. Although the social and economic 
affairs of the Colony are not neglected, 


_they engage at no point the chief attention 


of the author. 

For Professor Morton, the history of 
Colonial Virginia is significant mostly be- 
cause of the issues and controversies that 
produced a self-governing community in a 
distant, new land. He admits readily that 
economic interests, desire for prestige, plain 
stubbornness, or other personal motives 
were often the chief causes of resistance 
to established governmental authority; but 


‘the sees the constitutional developments 


that came out of the clashes, sometimes 
only as by-products of them, as still being 
the most important part of the story for 
our generation. ie 

John Smith was the true guardian of the 
early colonists in Virginia, and his account 
of his activities in Virginia is essentially 
accurate, Thomas Smith, first Treasurer 
of the Virginia Company, and Captain 
Samuel Argall, one of his friends in Vir- 
ginia, appear in a better light than usual, 
for Professor Morton is ever aware of the 
bias in the writings of Edwin Sandys, who 
was Argall’s enemy. But Morton wisely 
maintains that the establishment of a 
representative legislature-was more impor- 
tant than the reputations of these men, 
all of whom had a share in making pos- 
sible this reform in 1619. Likewise, the 
troubles of Governor Harvey are treated 
as a struggle for additional colonial control 
over the governorship. And Bacon’s Rebel- 
lion, whatever the immediate purposes of 
the leading participants, did constitute an- 
other step in the direction of self-govern- 
ment. 

The controversies of the next century, 
such as those ‘over the pistole fee and the 
Two Penny Act of 1758, are also seen in 
the same constitutional light. The descrip- 
tions of the political arguments of Landon 
Carter and Richard Bland are splendid. 
The legal viewpoints and problems of co- 
lonial church government are impartially 
presented. 

While the meaning of some of the mark- 
ings on the maps might be made more 
readily discernible, the maps are abundant 
and clearly show county lines at various 
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stages in the westward expansion. While 
the chapter on Virginia in 1763 might have 
been presented somewhat more convinc- 
ingly had more use been made of con- 
temporary material and had less reliance 
‘been placed on Hugh’ Jones,- who wrote 
some forty years earlier, the chapter is still 
a successful one. The flaws, such as they 
are, are trivial ones. This work will long 
remain the standard political history of the 
Colony. : - 
. RoserT Leroy HILLDRUP 
‘ Chairman 
Department of History and 
Political Science 
- Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia 


GERALD M. Carers. John C. Calhoun, Op- 
portunist: A Reappraisal.’ Pp. viii, 275. 
Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 
1960. $6.75. 

. In many respects, this excellent: political 
biography of Calhoun is unsurpassed by 
any previous study of the great South 
Carolinian. Professor Capers has com- 
bined long and careful research, judicious 
use of source materials, objective interpre- 
tation, and skillful analysis of Calhoun’s 
political philosophy. f 


After a successful ten-year stint in Con- - 


gress and in the Cabinet as a young nation- 
alist, Calhoun in 1821 began his never-end- 
ing quest for the presidency—although at 
the moment he rationalized his action as 
only an attempt to thwart William Craw- 
ford’s designs. Many times thereafter, Cal- 
houn modified positions in an effort to gain 
the prize, but ever with self-justification. 
He even courted the Antimasons briefly in 
1831. With telling effect, the author dem- 
onstrates that Calhoun repeatedly overesti- 
mated his own political strength and un- 
derestimated that of his enemies. 

Although secretly a Nullifier after 1827, 
Calhoun with reluctance openly renounced 
(August 1831) his nationalism, and then 
only under great pressure from radical 
leaders in his home state. This was his 
Rubicon, although Calhoun shortly be- 
came the dominant politician in South 
Carolina. 

Following the Nullification crisis, Cal- 
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houn flirted with the Whigs for a time, 
then rejoined the Democrats as the best 
defense against centralization and aboli- 
tionists’ attacks. Due to the growing 
slavery issue, Calhoun in his final years 
became obsessed with minority rights. At 
the same time, he eyed the presidency in 
1844 and again in 1848, convinced that he 
alone could preserve the Union. But Cal- 
houn’s inept and clandestine approach and 
his constant stirring of the ultras destroyed 
his slender chances. In each case he 
“kicked over the water pail” long before 
the convention met. Nevertheless, author 
Capers concludes: “At no stage in his ca- 
reer can it be clearly proved that he con- 
sciously placed his own fortunes above 
those of the nation. Yet he was always 
able to convince himself that the course 
most convenient to his own aspirations was 
also best suited for the general welfare of 
all. the American people” (p: 79). Unfor- 
tunately for the tragic leader, he failed to 
convince the South by his logic, much less 
the nation. 

I noted a few minor factual errors. It 
is Long Cane Creek, not Long Canes Creek 
(p. 3); Calhoun’s birthday is March 18, 
not 17 (p. 6); his mother died before he 
entered Yale, not after (p. 13). To say 
“Regulators became Whigs and their op- 
ponents Tories” is inaccurate (p. 4), as 
is the statement that no South Carolina 
leader who opposed nullification “to the 
end” remained prominent in public life 
after the crisis (p. 153). These, however, 
hardly detract from the over-all fine qual- 
ity of this study. f 

E. M. LANDER, JR. 

Professor of History 

and Government 
Clemson College 


LARRY Gara. The Liberty Line: The. 
Legend of the Underground Railroad. 
Pp. ix, 201. Lexington: University of 
Kentucky Press, 1961. $5.00. 

Professor Gara of Grove City College 
has brought under careful examination the 
traditional viewpoints concerning the un- 
derground railroad. Most prominent of 
these mistaken beliefs concerning «the 
“legendary railroad” was its scope—that 
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it was a large-scale, fully developed move- 
ment with hundreds of well-trained work- 
ers operating an intricate, smoothly func- 
tioning network of stations. On the con- 
trary, the real movement was local in 


character and limited in outreach. In’ 


showing that the underground railroad was 
not a highly systematized movement, Gara 
makes it clear that the role of the slave in 
obtaining his own freedom was much larger 
than has been recognized hitherto. 

Another belief shown to be questionable 
is that the runaway slave was motivated 
by an impassioned love of freedom; in 
actuality, he may have fled in order to 
avoid work or punishment, or because he 
had grown tired of his mate. Contrary to 
general assumption, not all runaways had 
the North or Canada as their goals; some 
of them stayed in the South, seeking asy- 
Jum in urban centers or among Indian 
tribes, and others went on to Mexico. The 
underground railroad, moreover, was not 
' nearly as secret as has been alleged; such 

a well-known abolitionist as Levi Coffin, 
“President of the Road,” carried on his 
_activities in Indiana without concealment. 
Making an important distinction between 
the underground railroad and the vigilance 
committees which assisted the slave after 
he had reached his destination, Gara points 
out that many zealous abolitionists, such 
as Quaker Thomas Garrett of. Wilmington, 
Delaware, refused to be identified with any 
organized movement to encourage slaves to 
flee, although gladly assisting those who 
came on their own. 

Gara’s final chapters describe and ana- 
lyze the roots of the legendary underground 
railroad. These include the propaganda lit- 
erature of both the abolitionists and their 
Southern opponents, plus the postwar remi- 
niscences and histories written by the par- 
ticipants in the movement. 
notable scholar of the underground rail- 
road as Wilbur H. Siebert tended to ac- 
cept uncritically the statements made by 
aged abolitionists. Perhaps The Liberty 
Line devotes more space than necessary 


to the writers of fiction who have done- 


much to‘ create the romantic and legendary 
railroad. In any case, such writers will 
continue to reach an interested public. 


Even such a. 
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Students of American reform movements 
and those who like their history unem- 
broidered, however, will be grateful to 
Gara for a well-written, solid study which 
puts the underground railroad in proper 
perspective. 
BENJAMIN QUARLES 
Professor of History 
Morgan State College ; ? 


„Franx E. Ketry. The Fight for the 


White House: The Story of 1912. Pp. 
ix, 308. New York: Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Company, 1961. $4.95. 


Frank E. Kelly, vice-president of the 
Fund for the Republic, has done well what 
he has set out to do. Relying on secondary 
sources, and without intending to extend 
“the boundaries of original research in the 
period,” he has described the dramatic 
three-cornered presidential race of 1912. 
Thus the lay public has a fascinating and 
fairly objective story of one of Amer- 
ica’s most important and liberally oriented 
struggles for the White House. Theodore 
Roosevelt, unsuccessful in his bid for the 
Republican nomination, bolted that party’s 
convention and set up the Progressive—or 
Bull Moose—Party of America. William 
Howard Taft, steamrollered through the 
Republican Convention of 1908 and into 
the presidency by Theodore Roosevelt, 
now determined to save that high office 
from the radical onslaughts of his former 
mentor. Taft shuddered at Roosevelt’s 
New Nationalist demands for centralization 
and at his personal fulminations—‘every 
crooked financier is against us and in favor 
of either Mr. Wilson or Mr. Taft.” Actu- 
ally, Taft’s administration had been more 
progressive than that of his predecessor. He 
had extended the antitrust prosecutions; 
strengthened the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (ICC); broadened the federal 
conservation program; and pushed Ca- 
nadian reciprocity. But he had bungled 
terribly, as evidenced by the Pinchot-Bal- 
linger affair, by the Payne-Aldrich tariff, 
and by his association with the conserva- 
tive interests in the country. In 1912, 
“with a surge of self-awareness, Roosevelt 
decided that he had to move at the head of 
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the people marching toward a new Amer- 
ica.” Besides, Roosevelt wanted again the 
power and glory he had attained in the 


presidency. He might have pulled it off 


had the Democrats at Baltimore not nomi- . 


nated the progressive Governor Woodrow 
Wilson of Néw Jersey. Progressives, like 
Louis Brandeis, who might have been at- 
tracted to the Bull Moose standard, cre- 
ated their own crusade for Wilson’s New 
Freedom, an ideology of regulated com- 


petition as opposed to New Nationalism’s . 


regulated monopoly. 

Frank Kelly describes it all. Month by 
month, he follows the simultaneous move- 
ments of the three parties in 1912. Of 
course the Republican fracture and the 
Wilson nomination seemed to assure Demo- 
cratic victory, but then an attempt was 
made on Theodore Roosevelt’s life, and he 
received the outpouring of the nation’s 
sympathy. “Taft feared that the would-be 
assassin had given Roosevelt a chance to 
win.” Taft, of course, had abandoned all 
hope of winning. But Wilson won, and 
Taft, although sorry that he had come 
in third, happily relinquished the White 
House to the Democrat. 

Other than as a synthesis of political 
diterature of the 1912 era, The Fight For 
the White House has little to offer the 
scholar. Even as synthesis a serious limi- 
tation manifests itself in the dispropor- 
tionate use of various materials. While 
relying too heavily on the recently pub- 
lished Amos Pinchot’s History of the Pro- 
gressive Party, thus making Gifford appear 
an inconspicuous figure, the author does 
not seem to use at all the most definitive 
work on the’ Progressive Party—George 
Mowry’s Theodore Roosevelt and the Pro- 
gressive Movement. 

Notwithstanding this interesting book, 
the 1912 election still warrants scholarly 
analysis, The historian who does it might 
. well look to Frank Kelly’s work for the 
attractiveness of style with which he ap- 
proaches the subject. 

Martin L. Fausorp 

Professor of Social Studies 

State University Teachers College 

Geneseo 

New York 
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Marn C. McKenna. Borah. Pp. xvi, 
450. -Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1961. $7.50. 

Wiliam E. Borah was a fascinating 
American. A Horatio Alger type in early 
life, he became a model political independ- 
ent, unafraid to differ with his party’s 
leadership or to espouse unpopular ideas. 
Senator Borah, unlike most independents, 
long continued on the national scene, leav- 
ing his impress on progressive legislation 
early in the century; on American foreign 
policy in the post-World War I period, 
and on the battles for relief, but against 


governmental centralization, during the 
1930's. : 
Professor McKenna’s book follows 


Borah’s life, generally in an episodic man- 
ner. She first traces his rise from rural 
poverty in Illinois to success at the bar 
and in politics in Idaho. In this best bal- 
anced part of the book, the reader is re- 
minded that not all Progressives came 
from the middle class, but that some found 
power only after rising, from adversity. 
The bulk of the biography is devoted to 
the scores of significant political battles in 
which Borah engaged, and to characteriza- 
tions of his working methods and person- 
ality. The resulting image is of a dedi- 
cated, almost aloof person, who eschewed 
personalities for issues and was able to 
dramatize the issues’ with political and 
policy effects. 

While McKenna has written engagingly 
of Borah, 379 pages of text are insufficient 
to reconstruct his many adventures in ac- 
tion and thought. As a result, many of 
the episodes are sketchy. This makes the 
author’s frequent comments on the cor- 
rectness of Borah’s positions appear un- 
economical. Unfortunately, many of these 
comments are based on speculation—for 
example, that Borah’s fight against the 
Versailles Treaty was wrong because Ameri- 
can ratification of the treaty might have 
led to solution of international problems. 
While historians have an obligation to ana- 
lyze, space needed for factual reconstruc- 
tion should not. be used to try to make 
speculation look like analysis. 

Professor McKenna must be saluted, 
however, for writing a book that makes 
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THE COMMON DEFENSE: Strategic Programs 
in National Politics 


By Samuel P. Huntington. New insights into our military policy and 
the way in which it is made. Dr. Huntington analyzes the innovation 
of strategic programs and “the great debates” over the hydrogen bomb, 
SAC, troops to Europe and Civil Defense. He discusses interservice 
rivalry and politics and the problem of achieving a balance among 
military programs. A remarkable examination of the shift in military 
policy between 1945 and 1960. Published November 27. $8.75 
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POLICY l 


By Bryce Wood. A former member of the State Department docu- 
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material drawn from previously unused 
sources available. Moreover, because the 
author has been bold enough to survey 
the vast range of Borah’s activities, the 
Senator is seen not just as champion or 
obstructionist of particular policies, but’ as 
a man whose life had coherence. He 
emerges as a politician who tried to ac- 
commodate modern challenges and yet pre- 
serve traditional American principles, as a 
man who fought with courage and con- 
science for peace, humanitarianism, indi- 
vidualism, and adherence to the Constitu- 
tion so that the “republic of unique quality 
. .. [should] not let its peculiar virtues 
suffer contamination.” 
Donato R. McCoy 
Associate Professor of History 
University of Kansas 


Tuomas MATHEWS. Puerto Rican Poli- 
tics and the New Deal. Pp. xiv, 345. 
Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 
1960. $8.00. 

This admirable book tells: the story of 
the well-intentioned but overpaternalistic, 
and indeed fumbling, efforts of the Roose- 
velt Administration to do something con- 
structive about Puerto Rico. 


In 1933 the island was a distressed area ` 


which the federal government had pretty 
thoroughly neglected for over three dec- 
ades. Its unbalanced,'nearly stagnant ag- 
ricultural economy had not recovered from 
the. crippling hurricanes of 1928 and 1932. 
' In need of emergency relief on a large 
scale, Puerto Rico needed even more des- 
perately a wholesale reorganization of its 
economy—land reform, diversification of 
agriculture, and industrialization. The New 
Deal undertook to supply both relief and 
economic reconstruction, but by mid-1937, 
the terminal point of this volume, little 
had been accomplished, and the new fed- 
eral programs were already disintegrating. 

What went wrong? Professor Mathews 
. has discovered a wide variety of things, and 
clearly and often entertainingly explains 
them. Rivalries and divided counsels within 
the New Deal itself produced some con- 
fused policy-making. Legal and financial 
snags delayed the start and curtailed the 
scope of relief and reconstruction projects. 
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And the President made some bad appoint- 
ments—such as the grossly incompetent 
Governor Gore and his heavy-handed suc- 
cessor, General Blanton Winship. 

Insular politics also caused endless head- 
aches. The conservative Coalition ma- 
jority in the legislature teamed up with 
the sugar interests and the Puerto Rican 
Chamber of Commerce to obstruct the 
New Deal policies in every way they could. 
The Liberal minority, though strongly pro- 
New Deal, was more interested in making 
the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Adminis- 
tration a haven for Liberal politicians than 
in helping it solve the economic problems 
of the island. On the lunatic fringe of the 
party system, the Nationalists kept things 


‘stirred up by their fanatical demands for 


Puerto Rican independence and by their 
occasional resorts to violence, as in 1936 
when two Nationalist gunmen assassinated 
the insular police chief, Colonel Riggs. 
More serious than any of these difficul- 
ties, in Professor Mathews’ opinion, was 
the misguided attempt to run everything 
from Washington. “The administration 
turned away from the only group in the 
Puerto Rican community which understood 
and was willing to cooperate in the tre- 
mendous renovating task.” This group of 
able and dedicated Puerto Ricans came to 
power in 1941 under the leadership of Luis 
Muñoz Marin. One can only concur in the 
hope expressed in Rexford Guy Tugwell’s 
Foreword that Professor Mathews will 
carry the story into the later years. For 
it was Muñoz and his Popular Democratic 
Party who eventually accomplished many 
of the things that the New Deal had set ` 
out to do. 
HENRY WELLS 
University of Pennsylvania 


HERBERT Fers. Japan Subdued: The Atomic 
Bomb and the End of the War in the 
Pacific. Pp. vi, 299. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1961. $4.00. 
Dr. Feis treats his subject in four parts: 

the first dealing with American considera- 

tion of possible alternative procedures for 
ending the war in the Pacific; the second 
consisting of a day-to-day chronicle of the 
secondary discussion of Far Eastern issues 
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at the Potsdam Conference; the third cov- 
ering developments in Japan related to the 
dropping of the atomic bombs, Japan’s 
surrender, and Russian maneuvers for ter- 
ritory’ and participation in the occupation 
of Japan; and the fourth embodying his 
own “Queries and Réflections.” Through- 
out the first three parts, the roles played 
by scientists, military chiefs, and political 
leaders dre clearly set forth. Secretary 
of War Stimson was the most influential 
statesman, strongly motivated by humane 
considerations, but bound by the earlier 
decision of Roosevelt and Churchill, with 
which Truman was in full agreement, that 
Japan’s surrender must be unconditional. 
Under Secretary of State Grew was un- 
able to prevail in his strenuous effort to 
moderate the interpretation of this prime 
obstacle to surrender, which the Japa- 
nese government sought to arrange through 
Russian mediation. 
Japan was known at Potsdam is evidenced. 
Churchill favored procedure by negotia- 
tion, but neither he nor Attlee opposed the 
decision to use the bomb. Stalin did not 
attempt to mediate. ‘The appeal of the 
sixty “Chicago” scientists for a warning 
drop over an unpopulated target went ùn- 
heeded. Neither in Washington nor at 
Potsdam was there representation of au- 
thoritative opinion among social scientists. 

Factors which entered into the ultimate 
decision are presented with scrupulous in- 
tegrity and understanding by the author. 
Always the doubt that Japanese leaders 
could be trusted, fears of incalculable 
casualties to Allied forces and the enemy 
populace in the event that attack on the 
Japanese mainland should become neces- 
sary, underlying feelings that Pearl Harbor 
and other Japanese acts of infamy and 
brutality should be avenged, and even the 
hope that demonstration of the awesome 
potentialities of atomic war might deter its 
subsequent use operated against humani- 
tarian considerations. 

In his concluding section Dr. Feis ex- 
presses the opinion that it was not essen- 
tial to use the bomb in order to compel 
the Japanese to surrender on our terms 
within a few months. He believes, how- 
ever, that its use was justified. Yet his 


That this attitude of. 
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final words, with which this reviewer agrees, 
are: “I believe that the risk [of prolonged 
continuation of the war] should have been 
taken and the cost endured.” Who will 
not with him deplore “the necessity of en- 
rolling Hiroshima and Nagasaki forever in 
the annals of history?” 
Harorp S. QuIGLEY 
Professor of Political 
Science, Emeritus « 
University of Minnesota 


J. W. Prexerscit, (Ed.). The Mackenzie 
-King Record, Vol. 1: 1939-1944. Pp. 
xiv, 723. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1960. No price. 

This long book is not a biography, but 
a compilation of extensive selections from 
Mackenzie King’s diary covering the pe- 
riod from September 1939 to May 1944. 
Mr. Pickersgill has skillfully woven the ex- 
cerpts together to present the public life 
of the Canadian Prime Minister during a 
crucial period of history. King’s diary: 
was a rare combination of intimate per- 
sonal detail and careful reporting of pub- 
lic affairs: The well-educated Prime Min- 
ister had a passion for accuracy and detail. 
Mackenzie King’s formula for leadership 
called for “the right objectives, picking 
the right time to act and acting decisively 
and swiftly when that time came” (p. 10). 

Since the material considered falls en- 
tirely within the period of World War II, 
much of the book deals with foreign af- 
fairs. It begins with an agreement be- 
tween’ Canada and England to promote 
jointly a British Commonwealth Air Train- 
ing Program and ends with a month-long 
series of meetings of the Prime Ministers 
of the British Commonwealth, May 1944, 
in London. In the initial event, Mackenzie 
King led in formulating the plan and in 
having it accepted. In the latter meetings, 
King was second only to Winston Churchill 
in promoting discussions of, and in finding 
solutions to, the many complex problems 
of war and peace confronting the British 
Commonwealth. 

Mackenzie King’s Liberal Government 
was elected in 1940 with an overwhelming 
majority. Viewing the drift of events, the 
alert Prime Minister soon concluded that 
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the active participation of the United 
States in the European war would be neces- 
sary if the Allies were going to win the 
war. In seeking closer relations between 
the United States and Canada, King was 
fortunate. When Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was an undergraduate at Harvard, Mac- 
kenzie King was there obtaining a Ph.D. 
Despite the disparity in their ages, they 
knew each other, and by 1940 their friend- 
ship had extended over a third of a cen- 
tury. Both were liberal in outlook, dedi- 
cated to the cause of social reform, and 
eager to promote cordiality between Can- 
ada and the United States. . 

The friendship between Mackenzie King 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt, as revealed in 
this book, is inspiring. They kept in con- 
tact with each other, meeting frequently in 
Washington, at Hyde Park, or in Ottawa. 
Sometimes they met alone; at other times 
they were joined by Winston Churchill. 
They developed cordial relations between 
Canada and the United States; they dis- 
cussed means and methods of winning the 
war—before and after the United States 
became a belligerent, and they planned for 
the peace settlement to follow the struggle. 
For Americans, this is the most interesting 
phase of the Mackenzie King record. Stu- 
dents of British history will be most con- 
cerned with the parts of the record which 
show the deep affection between Mackenzie 
King and Winston Churchill. 

Anyone interested in American, British, 
or Canadian history during the period from 
1939 to 1944 will find here a veritable 
storehouse of information presented in a 
thoroughly readable fashion. 

GEORGE C. OSBORN 

Professor of Social Sciences 

University of Florida 


Hucu L. KEENLEYSIDE and OTHERS. The 
` Growth of Canadian Policies in Exter- 
nal Affairs. (Duke University Common- 
wealth-Studies Center Publication, No. 
14.) Pp. 174. Durham, N. C.: Duke 
University Press for the Duke Univer- 
sity Commonwealth-Studies Center, 1960. 
$5.00. 


Although the publication here under re- 
view has little unity of organization or of 
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subject matter, its essays shed much light 
on the evolution of Canadian thought and 
action in external affairs. They indicate 
that during the past half-century the Ca- 
nadian people have traveled all the way 
from dependent colonialism and unthinking 
isolationism to’ full nationhood and re- 
sponsible internationalism. 

- It was not until 1909 that the Canadian 
Department of External Affairs was cre- 
ated, and for several years thereafter that 
agency, consisting of Sir Joseph Pope and 
two or three typists and housed over a 
barbershop, “was little more than a filing 
bureau without responsibility for policy” 
(p. 34). For months following Canada’s 
entry into World War I—through the ac- 
tion of officials in London—the principal 
preoccupation of her governmental leaders 
appeared to be that of obtaining a larger 
share of British war contracts for Canadian 
industry. As for the 1920’s and 1930's, de- 
spite the independent status achieved by 
the Dominions through the Balfour Report 
and the Statute of Westminster, most Ca- 
nadians remained isolationist in their think- 
ing—distrust of Europe and a refusal to 
accept advance commitments being the 
most characteristic features of official Ca- 
nadian external policy. 

It was participation in World War II— 
significantly, through the action of Ca- 
nadian officials—that ushered in the new 
internationalist era. The Canadian people 
came to realize that nationhood carries 
with it “responsibilities,” as well as “privi- 
leges and opportunities” (p. 143). Accord- 
ingly, they unhesitatingly accepted mem- 
bership in the United Nations. When that 
organization proved deficient, they co-op- 
erated in the creation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). Today, al- 
though individuals occasionally recommend 
a policy of neutrality, most Canadians re- 
alize that their country “is in practice com- 
mitted by the very nature of her interests 
to the common cause of the Free World” 
(p. 148). Even in Quebec, the provincial- 
ism of earlier years is being modified by 
the growth of internationalism. 

The Canadians, however, still have their 
problems. One is that of discovering a satis- 
factory procedure for implementing trea- 
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ties negotiated by the Dominion Govern- 
ment dealing with classes of subjects as- 
signed by the British North American Act 
to the provinces. A second is that of edu- 
cating their American friends to the fact 
that the economic, political, and military 
policies of the United States have far- 
reaching repercussions on other countries. 
And a third is that of devising procedures 
for co-operating in all needful enterprises 
with the giant neighbor to the South with- 
out jeopardizing their own cultural identity 
or political independence. ` 
i WirLam R. WILLOUGHBY 
Professor of History and Government 
St. Lawrence University 
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Joun DornsERG. Schizophrenic Germany. 
Pp. ix, 302. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1961. $4.95. 

According to the generally accepted defi- 
nition, schizophrenia is “a mental illness 
characterized by a loss of normal emo- 
tional responses and normal contact with 
reality, so that the patient lives in a pri- 
vate world where little affects him except 
his own phantasies and dreams.” And ac- 
cording to John Dornberg, a news editor 
of Overseas Weekly, the girl and gossip 
paper published for American servicemen 
abroad—who understandably prefer to 
name it “Oversexed Weekly”—Germany 
is “schizophrenic.” 

Psychiatrists and sociologists alike will 
protest against the use of a precise psychi- 
atric term to describe the condition of a 
society; the causes and symptoms of one 
individual’s disease cannot be discerned in 
a body politic of sixty million people. But 
then Mr. Dornberg’s book does not even 
attempt to prove what its title claims. 
Nowhere does it so much as raise the fal- 
lacious question of whether Germany is 
suffering from a mass psychosis. 

What Schizophrenic Germany really pre- 
sents is little more than a collection of 
newspaper clippings ranging over the past 
few years and reporting on Nazis and Nazi 


' Nazi regime.” 
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fellow-travelers in present-day Germany. 
The sources are, in the main, two German 
publications—one a daily, the other a 
weekly, newspaper; both are distinguished 
by their bitter opposition to Adenauer’s 
government, which they try to embarrass 
by “exposing” alleged Nazis in public life. 
In some cases their accusations turned out 
to be true—and were duly acted upon by 
the government-—while others were based 
merely on hearsay, if not slander. Mr. 
Dornberg, however, did not check the ve- 
racity of the incidents he reports, let alone 
study their meaning in the contemporary 
context of German society and politics. 
In addition to “neo-Nazism,” the author 
sees danger signals in German “militar- 


“ism,” which he deduces fromthe mere ex- 


istence of a new German army—with 
democratic controls and under the com- 
mand of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. In the author’s view, these 
defense forces, which are closely tied to 
the West, seem to appear as a greater 
threat than the Soviet power whose armed 
threats brought them into being. . 

Mr. Dornberg’s amazing lack of accu- 
racy is shown, for example, when he sub- 
mits his evidence for his claim that “the 
political pasts and attitudes toward Nazism ' 
on the part of Adenauer’s cabinet mem- 
bers is still debatable” and, without. fur- 
ther elaboration, charges that: “Professor 
Ludwig Erhard, minister of economics, 
was the head of a Nuremberg institute for 
industrial and market research during the 
While the reader is left 
with the impression that this was a “de- 
batable past attitude,” he is not being told 
that Erhard resigned his professorial post 
at the Nuremberg School of Economics 
rather than teach Nazi doctrines or swear 
the required Nazi oath or that during the 
Hitler years he eked out a meager liv- 
ing as a business research consultant—for, 
among others, Jewish-owned concerns. 

Surprisingly, and after more than two 
hundred pages of alarm, the book admits, 
in a few pages of second thoughts, that 
“although there are many developments in 
present-day Germany to criticize, there are 
many more to praise. . . . Although there 
are neo-Nazis, there is no danger of a Nazi 
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resurgence or of neo-Nazism.... Anti- 
Semitism, although a factor, is, relatively 
speaking and in consideration of past his- 
tory, not much more prevalent in Germany 
than elsewhere.” If the author’s discovery 
that not all Germans deserve praise, while 
a minority deserve criticism, enables him 
to call Germany “schizophrenic,” one won- 
ders which country or people in the world 
is so exclusively composed of democratic 
and unprejudiced saints that it could es- 
cape Mr. Dornberg’s psychiatric. diagnosis. 
NORBERT MUHLEN 
_New York City 


Berlin—Pivot of German Destiny. Trans- 
lated and edited by Charles B. Robson. 
Pp. vi, 233, xvi. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1960. $5.00. 
This book represents an excellent trans- 

lation of a series of lectures delivered in 

„the summer of 1959 at the Otto Suhr In- 
stitute of the Free University of Berlin. 

To the reader intent upon learning more 

about Berlin itself than about the crisis 

generally identified with it, this should be 

a most welcome source. Rarely, these 

days, does one find in Western literature 


adequate reference to the inner substance | 


of the problem: the historic significance of 
the city, its people, their hopes and aspira- 
tions, their rights. Instead, one is bom- 
barded with references to the rights of the 
free world and the strategic requirements of 
the Cold War. This book, in diverse ways, 
graphically demonstrates. that the problem 
has not only ideological and strategic, but 
also ordinary human propositions—that the 
city lives, breathes, that it has a signifi- 
cant past which entitles it to a future. 

So much has been made of the equation 
Prussianism-Militarism-Nazism. But this 
book reminds us that it was the city of 
Berlin, capital of Prussia, where “the cult 
of Germanism and extreme anti-Semitism 
simply could not find the response . . . that 
those who exercised the power wished.” 
We are reminded that it was in Berlin that 
the National Socialist power failed to crack 
the republican, democratic front in the 
election of March 1933, in spite of the 
fact that Hitler had already set in motion 
the police-state apparatus. : 
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Other chapters trace the split of the city 
and the developments which made it the 
important issue that it is today. “Berlin 
as a Socio-Political Problem” examines 
critically the social and political implica-. 
tions of the Soviet-proposed isolation of 
Berlin from the- West. The consequences 
of submission to Soviet pressure are sub- 
jected to sharp analyses. What will the 
future bring? Berlin’s beloved and heroic 
mayor, the late Ernst Reuter, proclaimed 
in 1947: “The idea of unity [of Germany] 
is a question of life and death for us here 
in Berlin, without which we have in the 
long run no justification for existence.” 
What are the possible consequences of 
Khrushchev’s design? Berlin becomes “a 
small, weak democracy,” compelled to ac- 
cept “the tutelage of that power that is 
willing to ease its poverty with alms.” In 
the event that the city becomes separated 
from the West, only the Soviet Union re- 
mains to provide the alms. Perhaps such 
a book tends to be frustrating, with its 
vexatious implications; but then Berlin is 
one of the most vexatious issues between 
East and West, a legal monstrosity made 
up of ordinary human beings—and with a 
history and a reputation far brighter than 
that of the country of which it has been 
the symbol for so long. 

Henry L. BRETTON 

University of Michigan 


FREDA WUNDERLICH. Farm Labor in 
Germany, 1810-1945: Its Historical De- 
velopment Within the Framework of 
Agricultural -and Social Policy. Pp. xv, 
390. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. $8.50. 

The problem of farm labor in Germany— 
historically one of Germany’s great social 
and economic problems—is given compre- 
hensive treatment in Professor Wunder- 
lich’s book. What makes this book espe- 
cially valuable is the fact that it is not a 
mere compilation of statistical data on 
wage rates or employment figures. Rather, 
the author has chosen to treat the problem 
of German farm labor in its historical, 
sociological, and political setting. In doing 
this, she cuts across Germany’s rapid in- 
dustrial development period during the 
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nineteenth century and traces the evolution | 
of the conditions of farm labor up to the 
collapse of the Reich in 1945. 

The reader is introduced to the problem 
by a short historical survey of the status 
of German peasants and farmworkers 
from the sixteenth century to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. The chief point 
of the survey is to ‘stress the large socio- 
logical differences which had developed be- 
tween the eastern parts of the former 
Reich and the western parts—the line of 
division being roughly the Elbe River—by 
the nineteenth century. In the West, 
farms .were smaller, and generally a more 
liberal relationship between landowning 
peasant and farmworker existed. The 
author might have mentioned that in some 
districts, like East Friesland, democratic 
attitudes prevailed quite early. In the 
East, on the other hand, large estate owners 
had little in- common with farmworkers, 
who were considered second-class citizens, 
even after the Bauernbefreiung.under the 
Stein-Hardenberg reform. It is correctly 
pointed out that in the East the sharp 
differentiation between estate owners and 
wage earners created “the” agricultural 
labor problem in Germany. 

This introduction ushers in a discussion 
of the conditions in East German agricul- 
ture in imperial Germany. The author 
contrasts sharply the downtrodden situa- 
‘tion of agricultural workers with the atti- 
tudes of the archconservative landowning 
class, a class well known for its attempts 
to retain feudalistic traditions, its opposi- 
tion to the social advancement of farm- 
workers, and its powerful and ultimately 
disastrous political influence. As a result 
of these ‘conditions, the well-known East- 
West wage gradient came into existence. 
Each year, thousands of workers left 
eastern farms and went into industry in 
the western part of the country. The more 
’ enterprising ones emigrated. 

The second period investigated is that 
of the Weimar Republic. This part is 
extremely well written, and it has cer- 
tainly benefited from the author’s personal 
experience during this time—Professor 
Wunderlich was a member of the Prussian 
Diet after World War I. During this time, 
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there were rapid improvements in the 
economic well-being of farm labor. Un- 
fortunately, there were few years in the 
Weimar period in which the Republic was 
not bowed down by catastrophic economic 
or political events. Before 1924 it was 
inflation and revolts, and after 1928 the 
depression appeared. ` 

The legal gains of the agricultural 
workers under the Weimar Republic, such 
as unionization and other rights, were 
largely lost under the Nazi regime. An 
omnipotent party machinery—by no means 


very efficient and often self-contradicting— ` 


kept a close watch on events in a sector 
of the economy believed to be the ultimate 
source of pure blood and national strength. 
Reintroduction of, medieval laws of inherit- 
ance of farms and an absurd romantic 
“Blood and Soil” movement did little to 
improve the lot of the farmworkers. 

It is a pity that the book stops with | 
1945. As the author observes at the end 
of the book, the traditional. farm labor 
problem largely disappeared in Germany 
with the end of World War II. The 
eastern districts were lost and fell under 
Communist control. Millions of refugees 


_ left those parts of the country and are now 


absorbed in West Germany. A highly un- 
stable sociological situation in the ' East 
ended, while West Germany is no longer 
burdened with the notorious Ost Hilfe 
to support inefficient eastern agriculture. 
Indeed, the large-scale shift of Jabor from 
low productivity agriculture to high pro- 
ductivity industry in the West was a major 
factor in West Germany’s postwar eco- 
nomic growth. Needless to say, it would 
have been much better if all of these ad- 
justments could have been achieved by a, 
truly democratic Germany without the 
cataclysm of a war. ` 

This is the main theme of the book, but 
a variety of other related problems are 
also touched upon: protective trade policy, 
use of Polish labor in agriculture, prisoners 
of war in agriculture, the food situation in 
Germany during both world wars, events 
during the revolution in 1918-1919, and 
government measures to support agricul- 
ture in general. 

The book is made very readable by 
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putting all smaller supporting details into 
footnotes, some of them quite long. The 
documentation is thorough. An exhaustive 
- Bibliography of 351 sources provides a 
wealth of information. Sociologists and 
historians, as well as economists, will 
greatly benefit from this impressive study 
by Professor Wunderlich. 
Kari W. ROSKAMP 
“Assistant Professor of Economics 
Wayne State University 


ERNST CHRISTIAN HetMREIcH. Religious 
Education.in German Schools: An His- 
torical Approach. Pp. xvi, 365. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1959, $7.50. 


This book covers primarily the period 
from 1871 to the era after World War II. 
There is some concentration:on the Nazi 
era and the postwar period, and the situa- 
tion in West Germany, East Germany, and 
in West and East Berlin is described. An 
introductory section, which appears to be 
as knowledgeable as the main part of the 
book, covers the major historical develop- 
ments from the Middle Ages to the estab- 
lishment of the Empire. : 

There is considerable emphasis on the 
key question of the relationship between 
church and state, and on the reciprocal 
connection between school organization and 
religious education. Students of curricula 
will, however, find only a limited amount 
of information in this work. 

Although the approach of the author is 
historical, the book contributes equally to 
an understanding of religious education in 
German schools today. The following is 
a succinct treatment of an essential con- 
clusion (p. 293): “Réligious education as 
it exists today in German schools is rooted 
deeply in the past. Like education in 
general it started out as a province of the 
church, but as the- state gradually took 
over the. burden of educating its citizenry, 
it also came to have considerable control 
` over religious education. The post-World 
War II period has brought a reversal of 
this trend, and today churches are again 
assuming greater obligations in regard to 


religious education. In West Germany this . 
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has been done in friendly cooperation be- 
tween church and state; in East Germany 
the state has manifested a negative atti- 
tude, and the responsibility for carrying 
on the program of religious instruction 
rests solely upon the churches.” 

The book could serve as-a model for a 
monographic study or a doctoral thesis. 
The organization of the material is ad- 
mirable. The Preface contains a precise 
statement of scope, and it gives an intro- 


- ductory review of the categories of sources 


used. The Table of Contents also lists the 
numerous chapter subheadings, which make 
it easy to locate any particular facet of 
information and which reflect the care with 
which the book was written. There is a 
list of tables, all of them very useful. 
A survey chapter at the end should also 
prove to be of help to persons who may 
have no need to read the complete book. 
A bibliographical note describes the .types 
of sources used: (1) constitutions, laws, 
and ordinances; (2) regulations, prescrip- 
tions, and directives issued by church 
bodies;. (3)- periodical and newspaper liter- 
ature; and (4) books. The latter are cited 
in the Bibliography (pp. 307-319), and the 
notes to the chapters (pp. 321-353) also 
cite the numerous journals, yearbooks, and 
archives used. A thorough Index covers 
names—with years of birth and death, 
places, and subjects. 

This is a book on which the reviewer 
has the pleasure of being able to bestow 
unqualified praise. One of its finest at- 
tributes is the author’s complete mastery 
of German and the care with which he 
communicates exact English equivalents. 
Years of research and an exhaustive exami- 
nation of archival and published sources in 
numerous places in Germany and the 
United States resulted in a mature mono- 
graphic study. It will very likely remain 
for a long time the definitive book on the 
history of religious education in German 
elementary and secondary schools. : 
i Eric H. Borum 
Editor 
Historical Abstracts 
Santa Barbara 
California 
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Burton Pavru. British Broadcasting in 
Transition. Pp. viii, 250. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1961. 
$5.00. 


The advent of radio broadcasting in the 
1920’s confronted the United States and 
Great Britain with the same problem—the 
regulation of the airways to prevent chaos 
as stations fought for frequencies. Both 
countries recognized the fact that no one 
“owns”? the air and that some form of 
government regulation was necessary and 
legitimate. 

The United States government formed 
the Federal Radio Commission, later to 
become the Federal Communications Com- 
mission (FCC), whose duty it was to 
license stations to operate on assigned fre- 
quencies and to review their performance 
regularly. This power did not extend to 
actual control of program content, and 
radio broadcasting became competitive and 
commercial with the FCC as the arbiter. 

England handled radio broadcasting in 
quite a different manner. The Post Offce 
was given regulatory powers, and a virtual 
monopoly was created when the British 
Broadcasting Company (BBC) was estab- 
lished. Television was also placed under 
the jurisdiction of the BBC after World 
War II. 

While there was no great amount of 
agitation for commercializing radio broad- 
casting in England, there were powerful 
forces advocating breaking the BBC’s 
monopoly in television. After much ma- 
neuvering on the part of the Conservative 
and Labour parties, Parliament, in 1954, 
passed the Television Act creating the 
Independent Television Authority (ITA), 
thus giving England competitive com- 
mercial television broadcasting. 

Burton Paulu’s British Broadcasting in 
Transition is an examination of the initial 
stages of this “experiment.” It is more 
than that, however. In the opening sec- 
tions of his book, Dr. Paulu reviews in 
detail the history of British broadcasting, 
its method of operation—something of a 
mystery to most Americans—and the 
major problems entailed in a monopoly of 
this type. This is followed by a discussion 
of the ITA, of its method of operation as 
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contrasted with the BBC, and of the im- 
pact of commercial television on the 
country. He concludes with an examina- 
tion of the future of British broadcasting. . 
The text is fully footnoted, and has a 
Bibliography, as well as an Appendix deal- 
ing with technical data. i 

This book is quite useful to the serious 
student of mass communication. Since 
World War II there has been an increasing 
awareness in this country of the role that 
the media play in influencing the thoughts 
and actions of people. And there has been 
much concern about the potential effect of 
television, since it is undoubtedly the 
medium that the majority of Americans 
turn to for their entertainment and in- 
formation. Dr. Paulu has provided a 
means of comparison between the Amer- 
ican and the British system of broadcast- 
ing, thus enabling one to add depth and 
perspective to a consideration of this 
country’s problems. 

It is hoped that Dr. Paulu will be able 
to return to England at some later date 
and re-examine the British “experiment” 
after it has passed through the transition 
phase. 

Rozert C. O'HARA 

Assistant Professor 

Department of Sociology 

University of South Florida 


STEPHEN R. Grauparp. Burke, Disraeli, 
and Churchill: The Politics of Persever- 
ance. Pp. 262. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1961. $5.00. 
It is doubtless no very serious criticism 

of an interesting and illuminating book that 

it is hardly what it purports to be: The 

Introduction leads one to anticipate a 

comparative study of Burke, Disraeli, and 

Churchill as exemplars of conservatism. 

Instead, each is considered in a section 

which ignores the other two, and there is 

no epilogue to point up the author’s con- 
clusions. The assumption that the reader 
will be predisposed to think of each pri- 
marily as a conservative and, by implica- 
tion, the spokesman for conservatism in his 
respective century seems rather gratuitous. 

Many Americans will think of Burke, the 

friend of the Colonies, as a liberal, Both 
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Disraeli and Churchill are too closely asso- 
ciated with innovation, and even with re- 
form, and each departs too sharply from 
the accepted patterns of his time, to con- 
jure -up spontaneously the image of a 
conservative. ‘The author is very right 
indeed in insisting that the conservative 
label is insufficient. Yet they were alike 
in revering ancient institutions and, their 
sympathy for the common people notwith- 
standing, in mistrusting the political influ- 
ence of Demos. 

The section devoted to Burke sketches 
the career of this frustrated genius and 
gives a very adequate account of his 
classical exposition of the philosophy of 
political conservatism. Its principal short- 
coming lies in the long paraphrases of 
Burke’s writings, unrelieved by interpreta- 
tion, When the author’s comments finally 
appear they are pertinent enough. Their 
wider dissemination throughout the text 
would have made for livelier exposition. 

Disraeli is perhaps the most dubious 
conservative of the three. It is true that 
ancient institutions had for him a strong 
romantic appeal, that he found it politically 
expedient to identify himself with the Tory 
party, and that at times in his writings 
he was as close to Burke as so avowed a 
critic of the Whigs dared to come. Yet 
if by conservatism one means devotion to 
the institutions and practices of the past, 
it would seem to be overshadowed in Dis- 
raeli’s case by his emphasis upon racism 
and upon the hero. The Jewish heritage 
in which this conforming Anglican so 
gloried was a heritage, not of institutions, 
but of blood. Persuaded as he was that 
the man of inherent ability could dominate 
his environment, Disraeli could never be 
a mere conservative. The author’s percep- 
tive presentation of the mind of Disraeli 
as revealed in his novels may well be 
deemed the major contribution of this 
book. ` 

If Disraeli’s novels were autobiograph- 
ical, so, were Churchill ’s histories, some of 
them avowedly so, others by intuition. An 
indomitable leader in the age of total war- 
fare, Churchill cherished a nostalgic affec- 


tion for the bygone days when warfare had 


been a restricted affair, conducted between 
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small professional armies, by gentlemen, 
and according to accepted rules, something 
which indeed partook of the nature of a 
sport. This and many another insight 
into Churchill’s outlook is afforded the 
reader. But the latter part of this section 
is devoted to a summary of his multi- 
volume history of the Second World War, 
which casts much light on near-contempo- 
rary events, and little on the topic of 
conservatism. 

But perhaps this reader expects the 
author to do too much for him. 

Leonas Dopson 
Archivist 
University of Pennsylvania 


Cuartes H. and KATHERINE GEORGE. 
The Protestant Mind of the English 
Reformation, 1570-1640. Pp. x, 452. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1961. $8.50. 


Horton Davies. Worship and Theology 
in England, Vol. III: From Watts and 
Wesley to Maurice, 1690-1850. Pp. xiv, 
355. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. $7.50. 


These two books constitute a real con- 
tribution to our knowledge of British 
religious history between the years 1570 
and 1850. Both stress the similarities of 
the beliefs held by various Protestant 
groups rather than their differences, and 
both end with a plea for the via media in 
religion. 

The Georges follow the development of 
Protestant thought in England from 1570 
to the outbreak of the Civil War in Eng- 
land. How English Protestantism agrees 
and disagrees with Roman Catholicism and 
Geneva Calvinism is discussed in detail, 
and the English arrival at the middle way 
is expressed by long quotations from 
Donne, Andrews, Hooker, and others. 
Basing their study primarily on the ser- 
mons, the authors conclusively show that 
there have been many false assumptions 
made about English religious and political 
history between the years 1570 and 1640. 

Horton Davies, on the other hand, traces 
worship and theology in England from . 
Watts and Wesley to F. D. Maurice, and 
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with the latter’s “Broad Church” concept 
arrives at a center point midst Unitarians, 
Evangelicals, and Tractarians. Part of a 
three-volume work, this third volume at- 
tempts rather conclusively to show that 
.worship rather than theology points the 
way to a true understanding of church 
history. 

The two Georges on the other hand deal 
with the theological arguments between 
Puritan, Anglican, and Catholic and treat 
all phases of church and civil life, ranging 
from salvation, sin, faith, and predestina- 
tion to the relationship of English Protes- 
tantism to state and society. Basing their 
conclusions on the reading of great num- 
bers of sermons, the Georges show that 
the basic similarities between Anglican and 
Puritan far outweighed their differences, 
most of which were political rather than 
theological. Of special interest is the 
treatment of Archbishop Laud, which 
proves that he had more things in com- 
mon with his enemies: than most political 
historians will allow. ‘The study further 
proves that most Protestant divines had 
a real moral objection to the “spirit of 
capitalism.” Here the Georges take a firm 
stand against the Weber thesis relating to 
Calvinism and capitalism. : 

Davies is more concerned with the form 
of religion as expressed in liturgy, hym- 
nody, and architecture. He runs the gamut 
on church building—from Wren’s auditory 
churches and the Unitarian meeting houses 
of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 


- centuries to the Gothic Tractarian churches . 


of the nineteenth century, which stressed 
the sacramental, the sacrificial, and the 
central, mysterious high altar. He shows 
how the liturgy and architecture of a 
church definitely reflect an attitude toward 
theology, be it the Deism of the eighteenth 
century or the Christian Socialism of the 
nineteenth. His analysis of the’ preaching 
techniques of Whitefield and Wesley is 
superb, as is his. treatment of worship by 
Unitarians, Evangelicals, Radicals, and 
Tractarians. Of special value is his point- 
ing out how the Quakers became con- 
formists in their nonconformity and how 
the first- and second-generation Tractarians 
differed especially in their attitude towards 
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ritual. He shows that the critics of the 
Tractarians made them more ritualistic 
and that the fight between the Tractarians 
and the Evangelicals made their Protestant 
foes even more Protestant. , 

Davies has many heroes: Wesley because 
he made the Methodist movement as much 
a sacramental as an evangelical revival; 
the Tractarians because of their long-term 
effect on theology, sacred scholarship, lit- 
urgy, and religious life; and F. D. Maurice 
because he refused to take the extreme 
Evangelical view on the one side and the 
extreme Tractarian view on the other. To 
Davies, Maurice was responsible for the 
magnificent liturgical legacy which gave the 
Anglican church a blood transfusion, which 
in turn made it possible for that church 
to encompass reason, emotion, and aesthet- 
ics within the framework of a single ec- 
clesiastical structure. Maurice, Davies 
believes, also preserved Liberalism for the 
Anglican church. 

Both books show extensive research and 
a real understanding of the subject matter. 
The Georges perhaps dipped a little more 
deeply into their material, but Davies has 
put his book together in a more interesting 
fashion. Both books will be consulted by 
future historians working on British religi- 
ous history between the years 1570 and 
1850. 

Joun J. Murray 

Chairman 

Department of History 

Coe College 

Cedar Rapids 

Iowa 


Benjamin Sacxs. The Religious Issue in 
the State Schools of England and Wales, 
1902—1914: A Nation’s Quest for Human 
Dignity, Pp. ix, 292. Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press, 1961. 
$5.00. 


Professor Benjamin Sacks’s account of 
the struggle between religious and secular 
Education in England during the opening 
years of the twentieth century is an ex- 
cellent monograph on one phase of the 
interminable problem of Church and State. 
Even in the United States we have had 
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of late such school issues as “released 
time” for religious instruction, grants and 
loans to private schools, and the question 
of public aid for bus rides to denomina- 
tional schools and for books used in the 
classroom. But the British problem was 
far more complex than ours because Eng- 
land came very late to the plan of state- 
directed education, and ecclesiastical au- 
thorities had already a great vested interest 
in “voluntary schools.” As the author 
points out, on every phase of the question 
there stood, arrayed for battle, the Angli- 
can, supporting the Established Church of 
England; the nonconformist, traditionally 
suspicious of the Establishment, but 
vaguely desirous of some form of “Bible 
teaching”; the Roman Catholic, who re- 
garded secular teaching as “godless” and 
the plain Bible reading as slanted towards 
Protestantism; and the secularist, who 
favored no religious instruction at all in 
the tax-supported schools. In this context, 
it should be noted, “secularist” means 
more than anticlerical or agnostic, it in- 
cludes some devout believers who objected 
to formal Bible lessons in school as deaden- 
ing to true religious spontaneity. 

With the English genius for compromise, 
Parliament had at first tried to meet objec- 
tions by the Cowper-Temple clause in the 
education act “that no catechism or religi- 
ous formulary which is distinctive of any 
particular denomination shall be taught.” 
Also, children could be withdrawn from 
school at certain times if their parents 
objected to the religious’ teaching then 
given. But some people found this un- 
denominational teaching, in the words of 
Father Vaughan, “boneless, fibreless, struc- 
tureless, tasteless religion, absolutely want- 
ing in every constituent needed to build 
up the Christian character” (p. 184). On 
the other hand, when it seemed that their 
tax money might be used to support Angli- 
can teaching, some nonconformists, led by 
Dr. Clifford, refused to pay their taxes 
in a “passive resistance’ movement against 
subsidizing the voluntary schools. Seizure 
of personal property, disenfranchisement, 
even imprisonment followed such tax 
defiance, but the movement did not be- 
come general, as it was too obvious that 
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under all governments and all laws some 
tax'money is spent for purposes that some 
minority of the taxpayers does not approve. 
One is reminded of Thoreau’s refusal to 
pay taxes to a “slavery” government and of 
the tax refusals of certain pacifists today. 


` Another problem was the selection of 


teachers for religious instruction. If they 
were part of the regular staff, either religi- 
ous tests would have to be imposed on the 
profession or there would be the possibility 
of religious instruction being given by 
disbelievers. 

One cannot say that these problems have 
ever been solved. Some, however, have 
been by-passed, and perhaps there is less 
intensity of denominational feeling under 
the new act of 1944 than there was at the 
opening of the century. “In 1902 the 
Church of England taught more than one- 
half of the nation’s pupils, in 1958 less 
than one-fifth” (p. 223). 

i PRESTON SLOSSON 

Professor of History 

University of Michigan 


Maurice F, Neuretp. Italy, School for 
Awakening Countries: The Italian Labor 
Movement in Its Political, Social, and 
Economic Setting From 1800 to 1960. 
Pp. viii, 589. Ithaca, N. Y.: New York 

. State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University, 1961. 
$9.00. 


This brilliant work examines a great 
paradox: Organized labor in Italy has long 
had a large and turbulent membership, has 
leaned far to the left and, yet, has been 
remarkably weak and ineffectual. Profes- 
sor Neufeld demonstrates that Italian labor 
movements have suffered from the follow- 
ing: (1) “class” unions, instead of 
“category” unions; (2) powerless shop 
committees; (3) revolutionary and utopian 
political aims at the expense of short-term 
bargaining and reform; (4) localized action 
of nationwide ‘action, to the neglect of 
unified action concentrated in a single 
industry or trade within a homogeneous 
economic area; (5) misdirected riots, 
seizures of property, and partisan warfare 
without supplementary measures and, at 
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the other extreme, passive- reliance on 
Marxian and anarchist prophecies; (6) the 
poverty of workers and peasants unable 
or unwilling to pay union dues; (7) un- 
employment and job insecurity; (8) the 
dominance of middle- and upper-class 
leadership; and (9) internal doctrinaire 
struggles. He suggests that labor move- 
ments in other developing countries will 
meet the same fate for the same reasons. 

The following criticisms do not detract 
from the value of this study. Neufeld re- 
lies on the clumsy usage, North Italy/South 
Italy—or North/Center/South—and does 
not show the differences among the smaller 
subdivisions of Italy, which cut across 
these larger groupings. He might have 
assembled tables of regional union member- 
ship, strikers, and leftist votes, showing 
their relation to regional economic condi- 
tions; he might have regrouped his data 


in terms of more uniform interregional, 


districts, such as the Padanovenetian Plain, 
the Alps and the Southern Apennines. 
And although he paints a vivid panorama 
of general economic conditions, he neglects 
Italy’s various economic systems and 
structures. He gives more weight to eco- 
nomic trend than to economic setting, for 
example, production relations. Although 
he rightly emphasizes the large rural labor 
unions, he scarcely refers to the variety of 
agricultural systems in Italy, some of which 
provided fertile ground for class conflict. 
Also he repeats misconceptions about 
agricultural organization in the south (p. 
26, p. 134) and skims over the elaborate, 
though nonsocialist, co-operatives in the 
Alps. The large, extremist unions in 
Apulia are not given adequate coverage. 
The body of the book: is rich in detailed 
background material, but the last chapter 
receives scanty treatment. Yet, the post- 
war period to which this chapter is devoted 
is far richer in available information than 
previous periods. There are the usual sort 
of peripheral errors to be expected in such 
a broadly based study. For example, some 
wage statistics series are missed; in any 
event, no Italian wage statistics should be 
admitted at their face value. Also, the al- 
most worthless statistics on the occupations 
of emigrants are misinterpreted. 
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Professor Neufeld displays a quality rare 
in the social sciences, a fine style com- 
bining lucidity with warmth and humor. 
Moreover, he has a great sense of the 
pathetic, comical, nonsensical, stupid, and 


_ horrifying—attributes of human behavior 


which are scarcely acknowledged by social 
scientists. 
This book should be read by all students 
of politics in underdeveloped countries. 
i Joun S. MacDoNaLp 
United Nations 


Ronpo E. Cameron. France and the 
Economic Development of Europe, 
1800-1914. ` Pp. xviii, 586. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1961. 
$10.00. 


Through the nineteenth century and 
down to World War I, economic and tech- 


‘nological developments were transforming 


the largely peasant economies of Europe 
into modern industrial societies. While the 
changes were originally stimulated by 
British capital, which transmitted the ef- 
fects of the industrial revolution to the 
Continent,.a number of western countries 
became mechanisms by which industrializa- 
tion was extended throughout Europe. 

In the book under review, Dr. Rondo 
E. Cameron, who teaches history and eco- 
nomics at the University of Wisconsin, 
explores in much detail the role that France 
and Frenchmen played in this process, 
shedding new light on their part “in 
importing, enlarging, adopting, and trans- 
mitting to the rest of Europe the funda- 
mental elements of the economic revolu- 
tion.” As this has been a neglected chap- 
ter in the history of nineteenth-century 
Europe, Cameron’s study constitutes a 
serious contribution to the literature on the 
industrial revolution there, and should be 
welcomed by everyone interested in that 
era. 

Cameron divides his study into two 
periods: (1) from the Napoleonic re- 
organization of Europe to 1880, in which 
he covers fully the French contribution to 
its economic development and (2) the 
period 1882-1914, in which he treats only 
briefly the later phases of the process. 
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Basing himself on hitherto unexplored 
public 4nd private archives, the author 
shows that France contributed to the eco- 
nomic development of the European con- 


tinent by intellectual, social, and legal in- 


fluences, by the diffusión of technological 
knowledge and skills, and by the invest- 
‘ment of capital, And as “in combination, 
these ‘means generated yet another determi- 
nant of economic growth, the spirit of 
enterprise,” he further portrays the crucial 
role of French bankers, entrepreneurs and 
engineers in Europe’s economic evolution. 

It appears to me, however, that Cameron 
exaggerates the role of French capital in 
financing the industrialization of Europe 
prior to 1880. In that period its contribu- 
tion was probably relatively smaller than 
that of British capital, although already 
` in the 1870’s the latter was turning in 
greater measure to more attractive oppor- 
tunities in other areas of the world. In 
the second half of the nineteenth century 
—and even earlier—Belgian, German, and 
other investments likewise helped indus- 
trialize the Continent. But-the author has 
not analyzed the position of French capital 
in relation to the other foreign investments 
in Europe, in either the early or the later 
period. Such assessment would have given 
some balance to the subject. 

The French export of capital to 1880— 
- as well as subsequently—was not the one- 


sided affair that a reading of Cameron’s . 


text would lead one to conclude. Capital 
was crisscrossing the European continent. 
At the time that French investments were 
being placed in other European countries, 
British, German, and other foreign funds 
were flowing into France. About one half 
of the privately furnished capital for the 
French railways begun before 1847 came 
from England. Most of the capital for the 
railway lines built in France between 1860 
and 1870 was arranged for by the bankers 
of Paris, Frankfurt, and Brussels. On the 
“available evidence, in the two decades end- 
ing’ in 1880, France was a net- creditor 
country, but foreigners had substantial 
holdings there, which must have contrib- 
uted in some measure to its economic de- 
velopment. In 1880, such foreign invest- 
ments equalled more than 27 per cent of 
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all French-owned assets abroad. And, 


_while French capital assisted in the unifica- 


tion of Italy, English funds, too, helped 
considerably in facilitating the task. 
ÅRTHUR LEON HorNIKER 
‘Washington, D. C. - 


Erwin DoernBerc. Henry VIII and 
Luther: An Account of Their Personal 
Relations. Pp. xiv, 139. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1961. 
$3.50. 


This study of the relations of Henry 
VIII with Luther centers in three episodes. 
The first is Henry’s defensé of the seven 
sacraments against Luther and Luther’s 


‘reply. . The point is made that Luther’s 


coarseness did not exceed that of Henry, 
or of Thomas More, or of his contempo- 
raries in general. The doctrinal points re- 
ceive little discussion. The second episode 
is the attempt of Henry to secure Luther’s 
approval for his divorce from Catherine. 
In this the king had not the least success, 


_for Luther, like Erasmus, the pope, and 


many another, considered bigamy not de- 
sirable, indeed, but preferable to divorce. 
Lutheran sympathies were with Catherine 
and her daughter Mary. The third episode 
was Henry’s overture for a military alli- 
ance with the Schmalkald League of the 
Lutheran princes. One interesting detail in 
this connection is that during the course 
of the negotiations the Lutherans were 
shocked and alienated from Henry by the 
news of the executions of Fisher and More. 
Abusive language in the sixteenth century 
was not to be taken seriously. Luther 
would change his tone if he saw any pros- 
pect that his adversary was ready to ac- 
cept the truth of God, and Henry no less 
would veer in the interests of political ex- 
pediency. With regard. to the main lines 
of the great events, the author could do no 
more than present succinct summaries 


. based on the work of others, but with 


regard to the specific relations of Henry 
and Luther, he has brought fresh data to 
bear in an illuminating manner. Particu- 
larly important is the fuller demonstration 


- that the Reformation in England was not 


insular and isolated. The press is to be 
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commended for including some excellent 
facsimiles of title pages. 
i Rotanp H. BAINTON 
Professor of Church History 
Yale University 


Naum Jasny. Soviet Industrialization, 
1928-1952, Pp. xviii, 467. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1961. 
‘$10.00, 


Naum Jasny is one of the leading and 
most prolific independent analysts of the 
Soviet economic scene whose writings over 
the last three decades have thrown much 
needed light on Soviet reality. His latest 
volume is a, monument to painstaking indi- 
vidual research resting on mature judg- 
ment, insight, and a sure grasp of analytical 
techniques. 

Jasny’s thesis—which he sets out to 
prove in considerable detail—is that the 
usual manner of evaluating the Soviet in- 
dustrialization effort in terms of five-year 
periods corresponding to the Five-Year 
Plans is erroneous, and that this approach 
should be replaced by economically more 
meaningful subdivisions of which, in his 
submission, there are five: the “warming- 


up” period (1928-1929), the. “all-out 
drive” (1930-1932), the “three ‘good’ 
years” (1934-1936), the “purge era” 


(1937-1940), and the “Stalin has every- 
thing his own way” period (1948-1952). 
The official five-year divisions are rejected 
by Jasny as a facade which did not play 
the role in the economy ascribed to it, 
but served principally as propaganda for 
the “law” of the socialized economy’s ex- 
panding proportionately according to. plan, 
a “law” formulated by Stalin and ‘elabo- 
rated upon in his The Economic. Problems 
of Socialism in the U.S.S.R. In point of 
fact, the author argues, the great Soviet 
industrialization drive was characterized by 
stages with quite different rates of growth 
and by serious disproportions between the 
farm and the nonfarm: sectors of the 
economy. The fluctuations in Soviet 
economic development, comparable in 
‘strength to the business cycles of capitalist 
economies, had their origin not in the 
economic system itself, but in political 
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causes.. In view of the heavy dependence 
of the Soviet economy on political power, 
which in itself has few elements of 
stability, the recurrence of economic dis- 
turbances cannot, according to the author, 
be discounted in any forecast. In his 
analysis of the Soviet industrialization 
drive, Jasny devotes much attention to the 
strangulation of consumption and to other 
elements of the price the Russian people . 
paid for industrialization and “socialism.” 
In stressing this aspect of the problem, 
he succeeds in dispelling much of the scho- 
lastic fog which had accumulated around 
the subject over the years. The book is 
hard reading even for the most attentive 
reader. Jasny is so close to his material 
and so anxious to present it all that the 
reader often finds himself ploughing 
through a mass of detail, some of which 
turns out to be not too significant. This 
difficulty apart, the fundamental thesis is 
argued convincingly to its conclusion. 
That conclusion consists in the coming into 
being of an industrialized country with 
personal incomes far below the level of a 
backward, heavily overpopulated, agricul- 
tural country. Socialism, Jasny suggests, 
is the name believed appropriate for this 
arrangement. 
Jan S. PRYBYLA 
. Assistant Professor of Economics 
Pennsylvania State University 


Leo Gruxiow (Ed.). Current Soviet Poli- 
‘cies III; The Documentary Record of 
the Extraordinary Twenty-First Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. Pp. xiii, 230. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1960. $6.00. 


This, the third collection of Soviet docu- 
ments and articles translated in the Cur- 
rent Digest of the Soviet Press and edited 
by Leo Gruliow, does not record events of 
such dramatic quality as its two predeces- 
sors. The purpose of this suddenly sum-’ 
moned Congress was not to announce new 
policies, but to reaffirm the new party line 
laid down by N. S. Khrushchev at the 
Twentieth Congress, to approve the meas- 
ures he had taken to deal with the failure 
of the sixth Five Year Plan, and to silence 
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both those critics who claimed he had gone 
too far in revising Stalinism and those who 
said he had not gone far enough. 

The present volume contains, in addition 
to the documentary record of the Twenty- 
first Congress (January 1959), a Who’s 
Who of the Party Central Committee 
elected at the Twentieth Congress, with in- 
teresting indications of what happened to 
those who failed to get on the Khrushchev 
bandwagon between 1956 and January 1, 
1959, ; 

Mr. Gruliow introduces the volume with 
a brief description of the organization and 
role of the Communist party in the Soviet 
Union. He then relates in more detail the 
events leading up to the sudden calling of 
an extraordinary party congress a year be- 
` fore it was due. The announced reason for 
. a special congress was the necessity of 
transforming the sixth Five Year Plan into 
a less ambitious Seven Year Plan, which 


was to be part of a long-range Fifteen Year . 


Plan at the conclusion of. which the Soviet 
Union would lead the world in total pro- 
duction and output per person. . 

Also, Khrushchev wanted the approval 
of a congress—the supreme body of the 
party—for. (1) his purging of the Pre- 
sidium—the party summit—of members, 
longer and better known than he, who had 


` opposed him and (2) his condemnation of - 


the heresy of revisionism, represented by 
Tito and others tainted with nationalism, 
and the opposite heresy of dogmatism and 
sectarianism, represented by the surviving 
Stalinists in the various Communist parties, 
including, perhaps, the Chinese. Khrush- 
chev wanted, in addition, an official denial 
of seemingly well-founded rumors that the 
monolithic solidarity of the Communist 
movement had been cracked by differences 
between Soviet and Chinese party leaders 
over ideological interpretations and the 
practical matter of the surest and quickest 
path to communism. 

As for ideology, Khrushchev reaffirmed, 
and the Congress unanimously accepted, 
the following interpretations: (1) that al- 
though the Soviet Union was entering the 
stage of communism the state would not 
wither away, but that, on the contrary, it 
and the, party would play even greater 
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roles until the complete triumph of com- 
munism had been realized; (2) that the 
law of uneven economic and political de- 
velopment. which operates under capitalism 
had been replaced in the socialist world 
system by a new law of planned propor- 
tional development by which the backward 
countries would be helped by the other 
socialist countries so that all would enter 
the higher phase of communism at about 
the same time; (3) that “war was not 
fatally inevitable”; (4) that there were 
now two world systems—“capitalism, liv- 
ing out its last days” and socialism “full 
of swelling vibrant energy” and admired 
by the working people everywhere; (5) 
that communism can be achieved only by 
surpassing the level of production and of 
individual productivity of capitalism—in 
other words, through peaceful coexistence 
and competition. 

Mr. Gruliow has edited this useful vol- 
ume with the same knowledge and skill 
that he has employed in editing The Cur- 
rent Digest of the Soviet Press for many 


years. 


: Harotp H. FISHER 
‘Visiting Professor 
of History and Government 
Mills College 
Oakland 
California 


SioNEY Monas. The Third Section: Po- 
lice and Society Under: Nicholas I. 
(Russian Research Center Studies, 42.) 
Pp. viii, 354. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1961. $6.75. 

In the wake of the armed challenge to 
autocracy which accompanied his ascent to 
the throne, Nicholas I (1825-1855) estab- 
lished, as one of the sections of his private 
chancery, a department of political police. 
This security force was intended to main- 
tain for the monarch his monopoly of po- 
litical power and to create an influential 


-body of public opinion devoted to the 


support of the state and dynasty. 
At first, the Third Section tried to culti- 


‘vate the good will of Russian society. This 


policy, hesitant and inconsistent at best, 
produced no better results than the “police 
socialism” of Zubatov and Gapon in the 
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following century. The Third Section’s 
lasting importance, therefore, lay in its 
reliance on repression and in its contribu- 
tion to a persisting tradition of treating 
the manifestations, rather than the causes, 
of social discontent. 

Professor Monas has fashioned his ac- 
count of the Third Section from an im- 
pressive selection of published materials. 
He had no access, unfortunately, to ar- 
chival records. Depicting first the over-all 
character of Nicolaevan Russia and the 
background of the political police, he pro- 
ceeds to develop the history of the Third 
Section through a series of episodes and 
incidents. Personalities, institutions, and 
ideas are vividly portrayed, although some- 
times at the cost of organizational clarity. 

Undoubtedly because of the limitations 
of available sources, the author interprets 
the “society” of his subtitle narrowly, as 
including few outside the gentry, official- 
‘dom, and the intelligentsia. As a conse- 
quence, the Third Section’s involvement. in 
the censorship, and its interactions with 
such familiar figures of the era as the De- 
cembrists, Pushkin, and the Petrashevtsy, 
are described in ample detail; but only a 
dozen pages are devoted to the relations of 
the secret police with peasants, factory 
workers, and sectarians, and the inelegant 
routine of police work at the lower levels 
is barely touched upon. 

The author, is only moderately successful 
in his attempts to evaluate the broader sig- 
nificance of the secret police. He is per- 
suasive in, his contention that the Third 

` Section owed more to the example of 
eighteenth-century European absolutism 
than to any native tradition. And there is 
certainly merit in his argument that the 
emergence of a radical, alienated intelli- 
gentsia was in large measure the unin- 
tended product of.Nicholas’ policies, But 
he grapples inconclusively with the seem- 
ing paradox of literary creativeness in a 
repressive era and says nothing substantial 
about the relationship of the Third Sec- 
tion to the secret police of the Soviet 
period. ` 
l NATHAN SMITH 
Associate Professor of History 
Washington College 
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Jı Koraza. A Polish Factory: A Case 
“Study of Workers’ Participation in De- 
cision Making. Pp. xviii, 157. Lexing- 
ton: University of Kentucky Press, 1960. 
$5.00. 

According to Marxism-Leninism, no la- 
bor-management antagonism can exist in a 
Communist society. Since the means of 
production are owned collectively by all the 
people, workers are supposed to identify 
themselves with the factories in which they 
work, co-operate actively with the manage- 
ment for the fulfillment and overfulfillment 
of planned production targets, be moti- 
vated primarily by a sense of common 
ownership, and find supreme satisfaction 
in contributing to the socialist common- 
weal. ` 

Well-versed in past and present prob- 
lems of Central-Eastern Europe and armed 
with a working knowledge of the Polish 
language, Professor Kolaja, a Czechoslo- 
vakian-born American sociologist, went to 
Gomulka’s ‘Poland in the summer of 1957 
to ascertain how the above tenets of 
Marxism-Leninism squared with actual 
practice. He spent eight weeks studying 
conditions in a textile factory in the indus- 
trial city of Lodz, and the present volume 
is a description and evaluation of his ob- 
servations. 7 

The author found the actual conditions 
in the Lodz factory to be at odds with the 
suppositions of ‘the Marxist-Leninist doc- 
trine. “Ownership by all” by no means 
eliminated - labor-management antagonism. 
Workers still felt that the factory manage- 
ment was trying to take advantage of their 
earnings. They were motivated by per- 
sonal interests rather than by “collective 
goals” or the desire to meet the plan, and 
they worked simply and solely in order to 
earn a living. They were disinterested in 
the problems of the production and man- 
agement, except when “their pockets were 
involved.” They disliked production con- 
ferences and other factory. meetings in- 
tensely and usually sat passively through 
those they could not avoid. Nor were 
most of them interested in any functions, 
such as labor union trusteeship or even 
membership in the workers’ council, When 
workers had to be prevailed upon to accede ~ 
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to some unpopular demands of the man- 
agement, appeals in the name of “national 
honor” or the like invariably failed. Rather, 
workers were more willing to yield to per- 
sonal appeals of their foreman for the sake 
of helping him out if he was “a good chap.” 
Particular attention is given in the study 
to the functioning of the workers’ coun- 
cil, the outgrowth of the Polish “October 
Revolution,” which was supposed to in- 
crease workers’ participation in manage- 
ment and was’ hailed as the most signifi- 
cant trait of the “Polish road toward so- 
cialism.” However, evidence gathered from 
the happenings in the Lodz factory reveals 
that the workers’ council there was actually 
organized by, and became yet another or- 
gan of, the management and the Party, 
partly because of the workers’ own inertia. 
Professor Kolaja has gathered in his suc- 
cinct case study a wealth of useful and in- 
teresting data on the conditions in a fac- 
tory in a Communist society. He has thus 
rendered a valuable service to the social 
scientists of the free world. 
EDWARD ‘TABORSKY 
Professor of Government ` 
University of Texas 


. Kurt Graser. Czecho-Slovakia: A Criti- 
cal History. Pp. xvi, 275. Caldwell, 
Idaho: Caxton Printers, 1961. $5.50. 


One of the most vocal propaganda cam- 
paigns on behalf of the recognition of 
Slovakia as an independent and full-fledged 
nation has been carried on in the United 
States by the Slovak League of America. 
This group will welcome Glaser’s work 
since it supports, with considerable erudi- 
. tion—especially shown in his references to 
numerous German works, the thesis. that 
the “Czechoslovak legend” supports such 
‘erroneous propositions as that there is a 
“Czechoslovak nation”; that the Slovaks 
are not a nation, but only a branch of the 
Czech nation; that the Slovak language is 
a dialect of Czech; that Czechs and Slo- 
vaks, since they began to struggle for free- 
dom, have always wanted an independent 
_Czecho-Slovakia; that Thomas G. Masaryk 
and Eduard Beneš were the greatest and 
most ethical statesmen of the twentieth 
century; that the republic they established 
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was a model democracy; that the Sudeten 
Germans were people sent by Adolf Hitler 
from the Reich to stir up trouble; that the 
Slovak Republic established in 1939 was a 
Nazi puppet state; and that the “Czecho- 
slovak” political exiles who came to the 
United States after February 1948 were 
tried and true fighters against Communism, 
whereas anyone who fled before 1948 was 
probably a Nazi collaborator (pp. 2-3). 

The difficulty with Glaser is that he has 
tried so hard to present his case that he 
frequently overstates it. And what is evén 
worse; in spite of his claims to erudition, 
he seems to be unacquainted with numer- 
ous outstanding studies which might have 
corrected some of his excessive claims. 
Point after point can be questioned. We 
read: “Henlein made a number of offers 
to co-operate with the Czecho-Slovak gov- 
ernment in settling nationality questions” 
(p. 35); or “Nazi influence in the Sudeten 
German party did not become decisive 
until 1938” (p. 36); or “since the Beneš 
government had firmly made up its mind 
not to fight, the inevitable upshot was the 
Munich Conference” (p. 39). Although 
the “independent” Slovakia was formed in 
1939 under Hitler’s sponsorship, “The Slo- 
vak’ Republic was neither a puppet nor a 
protectorate” (p. 54). “The constitution 
of the Slovak Republic, adopted on July 
21, 1939, was that of a typical parliamen- 
tary democracy . . . although the govern- 
ment, under constant pressure from the 
Nazis, was obliged to exercise a certain 
degree of censorship” (p. 57). And what 
this Republic did to the Jews is explained 
as: “Dr. Tiso’s firm stand put a damper on 
the activities of certain individuals in the 
Hlinka Guard who, without authority, had 
undertaken to emulate Hitler’s storm troop- 
ers” (p. 60) and “although Prime Minister 
Tuka wanted to remove the Jews from 
Slovakia, he never favored their liquida- 
tion” (p.-63). 

Maybe the reviewer is wrong, but I 
could find no mention that this Republic 
also declared, formally, war on the United 
States. 

All in all, the book is so rich in its sug- 
gestions and claims that it would take an- 
other book to show how many questionable 
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claims it presents. It is true that. Glaser 


has read extensively—but not extensively . 
enough. While it is true that some of the . 


points he raised can be debated, the fact 
also remains that he has quite unapologeti- 
cally padded his presentation with one- 
sided arguments for the sake of his thesis. 
Thus, improbable though his work is, most 
historically minded specialists will find it 
really most entertaining. ; 
Joseren S. ROUCEK 

- “University of Bridgeport 


CLARENCE K., Srreir. Freedoms Fron- 
. tier: Atlantic Union Now. Pp. xiv, 318. 
- New York: : Harper & Brothers, 1961. 
— $3.95. l 

Heré again, in new dress, is one of the 
most widely controversial tracts of our 
time—Union Now. It arrives as the latest 
of some twelve editions and versions of 
that work—including pirated foreign ones— 
in a hurried attempt by its author to supply 
Union Now in quantity to high schools for 
the 1960-1961 National High School De- 
bates—“‘Resolved: That’ the ‘North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO) be 
transformed into a federal government.” 
Tt is really two volumes in one. Book One 
consists of 182 pages of new material, 
much of it retrospective, and Book Two 
consists of the six “basic chapters” of the 
1939 Union Now. 

Multitudinous changes have occurred in 
the world since. Mr. Streit first exploded 
Union Now upon the reading public.’ As 
` older readers will recall, in his first edi- 
tion, he proposed a global fifteen-nation 
federal “union of democracies.” In subse- 
quent editions, he lowered the number to 
a few selected North Atlantic nations, To- 
day, as in his 1949 edition, he proposes to 
retain some of his original fifteen and to 
add to them the other members of the 
NATO alliance. Aware of the authori- 
tarian structure of some—Portugal, Greece, 
and Turkey, he speaks less now of a “un- 
ion of the democracies” and more, one pre- 
sumes euphemistically, of a “Union of the 
Free.” 

Mr. Streit stressed in 1939 the material 
advantage that his proposed Union would 
enjoy. Together it would “own half the 
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earth, rule all its oceans . . . do two-thirds 
of the world’s trade [and] have more than 
50 per cent control of nearly every es- 
sential material.” Today, this advantage 
eclipsed, he declares against materialism 
and focuses instead on the “spiritual re- 
sources” of the NATO powers—while none- 
theless proffering slogans like “Union In- 
creases Our Atomic Power in Four Ways” 
(p. 45). 

In this writer’s opinion, enough review- 
ers’ ink has by now been spilled over Un- 
ion Now. If the book lends, in retrospect, 
a-faint touch of unreality, it is perhaps be- 
cause—as all ‘but a handful of reviewers 
at the outset failed to realize—Mr. Streit 
is tied irretrievably to nineteenth-century 
values. It is partly this which impels him 
to dodge some of the really hard ques- 
tions that’ his book raises. What probably 


‘should lave been the last word on Union 


Now was spoken back in 1941, when Allan 
Nevins turned the practiced eye of a vet- 
eran journalist, as well as a gifted—and 
charitable—historian, on Union Now With 
Britain. To repeat what Mr. Nevins then 
wrote: “Mr. Streit’s book is one of the 
most impressive pieces of pamphleteering 
published in our time; impressive for its 
sincerity, evangelical fervour and hortatory 
force rather than for depth or logic, but 
nevertheless impressive.” Why not let it 
go at that? 
; WitirAm M. ARMSTRONG 
Associate Professor of History 
Alma College ` 
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ASIA AND AFRICA 


EDWIN O. REISCHAUER and Jonn K. FAm- 
BANK. A History of East Asian Civili- . 
zation, Vol. 1: East Asia: The Great 
Tradition. Pp. xiii, 739. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1960. $12.50. 

In our generation, it is unlikely that a 
survey of East Asian civilization from an- 
tiquity to 1800 will excel this one by two 
distinguished historians of Harvard. It is 
distilled from their experience in: teaching 
the course affectionately known on the 
banks of ‘the Charles as “Rice Paddies,” 
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One suspects that most of the chapters in 
this volume were written basically by Pro- 
fessor Reischauer; almost certainly Pro- 
fessor Fairbank wrote those on the Mongol, 
Ming, and Ch’ing periods, but the work has 
a cohesion which shows how effective was 
their collaboration. It is likely that Dr. 
Fairbank will be the principal author of the 
second volume, which is expected a year 
or so hence. 

Nine chapters—393 pages—of this first 
volume are devoted to the history of 
China, one—55 pages—to that of Korea, 
three—236 pages—to Japan through the 
Tokugawa era. In all of them one finds 
depth of scholarship, skillful organization 
and summary, as well as perceptive inter- 
pretations. In colleges where only students 
having good foundations in the social sci- 
- ences and humanities have been selected, 
this will be a useful, meaty textbook. In 
some institutions it may be used more by 
teachers than by students, or students may 
read chapters in this book parallel with 
but, for each period, after the correspond- 
ing part of a less mature work. 

Economy is achieved and interest en- 
hanced by not repeating recurrent patterns 
in Chinese dynastic developments; rather, 
_ features are described when first signifi- 
cant—-probably in the Han period, their 
subsequent continuation and modifications 
being then mentioned and later referred to 
briefly. Most remarkable is the major 
cleavage which the authors discern between 
the early and later periods of China’s 
T’ang dynasty. Early T’ang is analytically 
linked with the preceding era of Six Dynas- 
ties and with continuities especially since 
the Han. The late T’ang period is treated 
with the Sung as a golden age of Chinese 
civilization, as a transition to early modern 
culture—that is, as the first phase of later 
Chinese history. This is a major step to- 
ward a more meaningful periodization of 
Chinese history. 

As in most surveys, periodization is ex- 
plained; political framework is supplied; 
then cultural achievements are delineated. 
Within some chapters, eras are interpreta- 
tively divided into subperiods so that this 


procedure is repeated. Much attention is 


devoted to economic and social structure 
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and conditions. Frequent and illuminating 
comparisons and contrasts with Western 
European history are provided; indeed, 
this is one of the strongest features of the 
book. 

Chapter Ten presents the first satisfac- 
tory history of traditional Korea to appear 
in an English-language textbook. An ex- 
cellent, concise account of evolving Japa- 
nese feudal institutions is provided in 
Chapter Twelve. In economic sections of 
the next chapter, there are explanations of 
how protocapitalist trends were more ef- 
fectively underway in late Tokugawa Japan 
than in China of the Ming and Ch’ing. 

In a great hive of learning there are a 
number of specialists, in addition to prin- 
cipal authors, who can contribute to such 
a comprehensive work. Wilma Fairbank 
and other collaborators have ably assem- 
bled illustrations, including historical maps 
and a chronological chart. A highly selec- 
tive Bibliography of works in English, 
noting paperback editions, is provided. 
Spot checking of the Index indicates that 
it has been done-in detail and with care. 

Since the reviewer has already exceeded 
the space allowed, he will forward his 
minor criticisms to the authors with cer- 
tainty that there will be other editions of 
this valuable work. . 

ALLAN B. Cole 

Professor of East Asian Affairs 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 

Tufts University 


Kunc-cHuan Hsrao. Rural China: Im- 
perial Control in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Pp. xiv, 783. Seattle: University 
of Washington Press, 1960. $9.75. 

This is a giant of a book whose super- 
abundant contents spill across 518 pages 
of main text into three appendices, and 
from there into some 175 pages of notes. 
Topically, and chronologically too, the 
book stretches well beyond its subtitle, 
so that it might appropriately have been 
named “Anatomy of Rural China During 
the Ch’ing Dynasty (1644-1911).” Among 
the many topics it discusses are techniques 
of police control, tax collection, and po- 
litical indoctrination; educational facilities 
and religious life; economic and other ac- 
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tivities in village and local clan, including 
such antisocial activities as banditry and 
rebellion; and, above all, the differing roles 
of the great mass of the peasantry and the 
much smaller group of local gentry in these 
and other matters. A major theme stressed 
throughout the book is that of the passive 
inertness of the peasants and their almost 
complete dependence upon the gentry for 
every kind of positive leadership. 

To produce his broad canvas, Professor 
Hsiao has expertly culled innumerable case 

_examples—many of them translated or 
quoted by him- in extenso—from more than 
three hundred sources in Chinese and two 
hundred in Western languages. This pro- 
cedure, repeated from topic to topic, makes 
for repetitiousness in a book bulkier and 
less easy to read than might otherwise have 
been the case. Yet so valuable is the re- 
sulting organized body of otherwise scat- 
tered and inaccessible materials that we 
must be deeply grateful to him for this 
tremendous task of synthesis. 

The picture that emerges, of prevailing 
incompetence, corruption, favoritism, ex- 
ploitation, inertia, and stagnation, should 
dispel for all time the persistent myth of 
the “democracy” of life in the traditional 
Chinese village. Yet it is well to remem- 
ber that the case method used in this book 
must necessarily be selective, impression- 
istic, and rarely amenable to - quantitative 
measurement—also that people are usu- 
ally more inclined to leave records about 
what goes wrong in society than about 
what goes right. It seems fair to ask, 
therefore, whether the conditions of tra- 
ditional rural China were really always 
and everywhere as black as. the author 
seems to believe, and if so, how it was 
possible for the Ch’ing dynasty—like all 
its major predecessors—to have maintained 


itself for more than two and a half cen- - 


turies. 

The weakest portion of the book, in the 
reviewer’s opinion, is the rather superficial 
discussion of Chinese communism in the 
closing pages. This is unfortunate, since 
this section will no doubt attract particular 
attention in view of its topical interest and 
prominent position, despite its very pe- 
ripheral relationship to the book as a 
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whole. One point which the author should 
have stressed here, but failed to do, is that 
the preceding material makes abundantly 
clear why, by the twentieth century, some- 
thing like the Communist revolution had 
become inevitable for rural China. 

It is a pity that a book of such over-all 
value and importance should have to be 
printed so unattractively by means of vari- 
type, despite its rather high price. 

l DERK BODDE 

Professor of Chinese 

University of Pennsylvania 


Epuarp J.:Sorrca. Die Uberseechinesen 
in Südostasien. (Band VII, der Schriften 
des Instituts fiir Asienkunde in Ham- 
burg.) Pp. vii, 111. Berlin: Alfred 
Metzner Verlag, 1960. No price. 


_ Mr. Solich’s slight volume is a general 
survey. An initial section attempts to gen- 
eralize about the’ Chinese in Southeast 
Asia as a whole, with respect to the fol- 
lowing topics:. immigration, the growth of 
the overseas communities, the stake of the 
Chinese in the local economies, their po- 
litical activities, their relations with China, 
and finally China’s relations with the vari- 
ous Southeast Asian governments, In the 
remainder of the book the Chinese minori- 
ties are taken up country by country. Un- 
fortunately, this survey is comprehensive 
only in the geographic sense. Few of the 
topics broached are discussed with respect 
to more than half of the Southeast Asian 
countries, and virtually no aspect of over- 
seas Chinese society is treated systemati- 
cally for every country in the region. The 
author is thus in no position to approach 
his subject comparatively. And, in conse- 
quence, the methodical reader is hampered 
in attempting to pinpoint similarities and 
differences among the various Chinese 
communities in the region, while the in- 
tellectually curious reader is frustrated in 
seeking explanations for such differences as 
are identified. 

In scholarly practice, the author is not 
always as meticulous as one might wish. 
At one point (p. 61), he writes that, ac- 
cording to a 1953 study, 230 out of 236 
Chinese schools in Burma were using text- 
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books printed in the People’s Republic. 
The only source cited, for this assertion is 
a work of this reviewer’s issued in 1951, 
but erroneously dated in Mr. Solich’s foot- 
note as 1958, Nothing of the sort is found 
in the cited source, and the datum in ques- 
tion is almost certainly inaccurate. At an- 
other point (pp. 3-4), several paragraphs 
derived in almost verbatim translation 
from pp. 35-39 of this reviewer’s Chinese 
Society in Thailand are presented without 
acknowledgment. 

The author tells us that his study is 
based in part on observations made in 1953 
during a trip to Southeast Asia of several 
months’ duration. For the rest he relies on 
a small number of published studies, 
largely limited to standard English works. 
The lack of bibliographic depth is com- 
. pounded by the unfortunate circumstance 
that the author published his survey just 
too soon to be able to draw on the several 
important studies of Southeast Asian Chi- 
nese which were published in 1960. Mr. 
Solich’s book thus contains little that is 
new and-much that is derivative or out of 
date. A reader to whom the English lit- 
erature on the overseas Chinese is avail- 
able would have little cause to consult Die 
Uberseechinesen in Südostasien. 

G. WILLIAM SKINNER 

Associate Professor of Anthropology 

Cornell University 


CLIFFORD GEERTZ. 
Pp. xv, 392. 
1960. $7.50. 


Professor Geertz’s book marks a definite 
advance in the study of Indonesia by so- 
cial anthropologists. Now, for the first 
time, we possess a detailed description of 
all aspects of religious beliefs and practices 
in a particular community, a model which, 
it is hoped, will prove attractive to work- 
ers in other parts of Java, indeed in 
Malaysia as a whole. Previously, stud- 
ies of the same field have tended to pre- 
sent either very broad generalizations about 
the special nature of Islam in Java and 
the importance of Hindu survival or de- 
tailed analyses of religious texts and art 
forms. Such work, however important in 
its own right, can, at best, serve only as 


The Religion of Java. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
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a background for the understanding of 
contemporary society. 

Three major variants of Javanese re- 
ligion are discussed, types derived from 
the concepts with which the Javanese them- 
selves. talk about their society. First, there 
is the abangan variant, centering on the 
ritual feast of the slametan, which, with a 
complex of spirit beliefs and curing prac- 
tices, is the “folk” religion of Java. The 
second is the santri variant of purer Islam, 
divided within itself into conservative and 
modernistic wings. The third, the prijaji 
variant; stresses the Hindu and mystical 
elements in Javanese culture. 

Each of these variants is primarily as- 
sociated with one of three “main social- 
structural nuclei” in contemporary Java- 
nese society, the abangan with the village, 
the santri with the market, sand the prijaji 
with the’ government bureaucracy. 

Professor Geertz claims to be present- 
ing merely a report and, accordingly, con- 
fines theoretical discussion largely to the 
conclusion, where he briefly discusses the 
role of religion in conflict and integration 
in Javanese society. The quality of the in- 
sights that he does show makes one regret 
this self-imposed limitation, although it 
does not detract from the very valuable 
contribution that this “mere” report rep- 
resents. 

All students of contemporary Indonesia 
will benefit from a study of this book; for 
example, the student of politics, who knows 
that Masjumi represents the modernists 
and Nahdatul Ulama (N. U.) the orthodox, 
will now be able to see more clearly what 
meaning these labels can have and, through 
Professor Geertz’s quotations from his field 
notes, will be able to understand more of 
these parties at their lowest level—where 
the officials meet their supporters. 

M. G. Swrer 

University of Sydney 


The Edge of Freedom. 
Pp. xiv, 129. New York: Harper & 
.Brothers, 1961. $3.50. 

The author of this perceptive volume on 
the “new countries of subsaharan Africa 
and the Eastern European fringe states of 
Poland and Yugoslavia?” is a member of 
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Joun B. Oakes. 
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the editorial board of the New York Times. 
In this capacity he has been editor of “The 
News of the Week in Review.” The first 
winner of the Columbia-Catherwood prize 
` for “responsible and enlightened journal- 
ism,” he recently traveled extensively in 
Europe and Africa under a grant of the 
Carnegie Corporation. The Edge of Free- 
dom is an outgrowth of this experience. 
There is little to connect these particular 
states of Europe and Africa except the au- 
thor’s interest and travels, and the fact 
that each of these states in its own way is 
trying: to follow a policy of neutralism in 
the present world situation. The first task 
of such a book is to clarify the meaning of 
neutralism, which is often not understood. 
While “neutrality refers to the abstention 
of a state from a shooting war between 
two others, newtralism [refers] to the atti- 
tude of a state towards others in the ab- 
sence of a shooting war. ... Neutralism 
implies not that the country practising it 
sees no moral distinction between the op- 
posing causes, but only that it does not 
feel bound as a matter of national interest 
to declare itself with one side or the other” 
(p. 3). It does not necessarily follow that 
a state which is not forthrightly for us is 
against us, and there is no single United 
States policy that can be right for Tan- 
ganyika, Vietnam, Guinea, and Poland. 


Above all, “the traditional American atti-- 


tude, in which all Communist and leftist 
states are reckoned as of a piece with the 
Soviet Union, is out of date” (p. 120). 
We need a re-education; we need to 
realize that our system of governing insti- 
tutions may not fit the needs of the newer 
lands and that authoritarian African gov- 
ernmental practices may be more related to 
tribal traditions than to Communist or 
Fascist dictatorship. The most important 
fact of which we must be aware is that 
communism appears less a danger to most 
African states than colonialism, which is 
something that they have all experienced. 
A desire to support our North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) allies must 
not prevent us from maintaining, in the 
United Nations and elsewhere, our tradi- 
tional opposition to colonialism. The au- 
thor calls for more contacts of all kinds 
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between the United States and the African 
states, although our increased economic 
aid should be channeled largely through 
the United Nations. “But all our efforts 


. will be heavily handicapped as long as 


widespread racial discrimination exists in 
the United States” (p. 120). 
The introductory and concluding chap- 


. ters are challenging and thought-provoking, 


by far the best in the book. The chapters 
on each of the countries do little more 
than summarize familiar essential informa- 
tion, but the material is always presented 
with clarity and interest. Few authors 
offer so much in 129 pages. 
E. C. HELMREICH 

Chairman 

Department of History - 

Bowdoin College l 


Sır CHARLES JerrriEes. Transfer of Power: 
Problems of the Passage to Self-Govern- 
ment. Pp. 148. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1961. ‘$4.00. 


Sir Charles Jeffries draws freely in his 
pleasantly written little book on his forty- 
years’ experience in the Colonial Office— 
and forty such years! When he began in 
1917, all the affairs of any unit were dealt 
with in the room to which, on geographical 
grounds, it was deemed to belong. By 
1927, functional offices were just begin- 
ning; advisers and their voluntary com- 
mittees specialized on education, health, 
agriculture, and, some time later, on eco-' 
nomic matters; above all, a strong Co- 
lonial Service was at last taking shape. In 
1937 the dying King George V could still 
ask: “How is the Empire?” As late as 
1948, when the Empire as such was al- 
ready dead, Mr. Secretary Creech-Jones— 
personally, we are told—wrote that the 
central purpose of colonial policy was to 
guide the colonies to self-government. Be- 
fore Sir Charles retired, some ten years 
later, numbers of the dependencies either 
were already or were about to become in- 
dependent. He justly boasts that the part- 
ing was marked by “a friendliness that 
warms the heart,” but he claims little for 
the promised “guidance.” 

The transfer of power came far more 
suddenly than anyone dreamed was pos- 
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sible in 1917, or even in 1947. Sir Charles 
notes as contributory factors the spectacu- 
lar advance in the control of the more 
devastating tropical diseases and—less ob- 
vious but no less certain—the advance- 
ment of so many of the subject peoples 
brought about by the work of numberless 
and almost nameless members of what so 
quickly became a truly great Colonial 
Service. World events and the revolution 
in transport and communications in them- 
selves released forces which neither the 
Colonial Office nor any other entity could 
_ seriously control. British policy made one 
notable, and almost incidental, contribu- 
tion; the units, even the smallest, were al- 
ways recognized as having their own indi- 
viduality. Thus, law was seldom London- 
made; except in serious emergency, law- 
making was the function of local Councils. 
Administration of the law was the Gov- 


ernor’s , responsibility, not the Council’s; ` 


but the Governor himself was only the 
“representative” of the Crown, subject 
therefore to the Crown’s adviser, the Sec- 
retary of State. Sir Charles strikingly re- 
veals the strength—but unhappily also the 
weakness—of Colonial Office rule. His 
_ Majesty’s representative must never dis- 
pense patronage and become an autocrat: 
‘wherefore local appointments and all ex- 
penditure were most closely controlled— 
and yet a Governor was completely free 
to do nothing. British rule may be in part 
responsible for the underdevelopment of 
the colonies, but a charge that it exploited 
them cannot lie. 

The Colonial Office, a body of the kind 
that must inevitably be guided by its own 
acquired experience, thus entered the new 
age of active economic development gravely 
handicapped by its inexperience in the eco- 
nomic field. In the quieter days, colonial 
Legislative Councils provided useful politi- 
cal training while serving their modest 


ends; the Governor could command the 


votes of an official or nominated majority 
if he considered the elected members 
merely obstructive. Sir Charles’s narra- 
tive chapters show clearly how in one 
colony after another a wholly elected ma- 
jority in the Council made the old system 
‘unworkable. He says less than he might 
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about how this concession was made to 
pressure from politicians with whom eco- 
nomic considerations weighed even less 
than with any of their colonial predeces- 
sors. The self-government which then be- 
came the only possible alternative has, as 
yet, hardly anywhere shown such efficiency 
as can alone ensure the stability of the 
many promising ventures resulting from 
previous attempts to promote the economic 
development which all of these territories 
so sorely need. 
W. M. MACMILLAN 

Director of Colonial Studies 

St. Andrews University 

Scotland 


WusrerT E, Moore and Arnotp S. FELD- 
MAN (Eds.). Labor Commitment and 
Social Change in Developing Areas. 
Pp. xv, 378. New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1960. $3.75. 


This book is the outgrowth of a confer- 
ence sponsored by the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Growth of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, held in Chicago in March 
1958. The twenty chapters are divided 


into six parts, the first and last of which 


are written by the editors and the inter- 
vening four parts—fifteen chapters—by 
sixteen other scholars. 

The reader is given no hint as to the 
qualifications, background, or even current 
academic affiliation of the participants. Al- 
though the book is obviously designed as a 
great “interdisciplinary” effort, nowhere are 
we told who represents which discipline. 
Hence, the average reader is in no position 
to judge whether participant Tumin is 
correct in proclaiming that this volume 
is a resounding success as an interdiscipli- 
nary venture. My broad reaction is that, 
as usual, economists and anthropologists 
comprehend each other .and thereby ex- 
perience mutual benefit, that the sociolo- 
gists speak to themselves, and that the 
political scientists—sans disciplinary tools 
——just speak. But with eighteen scholars 
sounding forth without disciplinary labels, 
it is difficult to judge. 

From the standpoint of substance, the 
book is rich. As a compendium of insight- 
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ful manuscripts on various aspects of “labor 
and economic development,” it serves an 
extremely useful function. I found icono- 
clasts Morris and Singer the. most 
stimulating. Of the more conservative 
manuscripts, the surveys by Holton on 
“Changing Demand and Consumption,” 
by Hoselitz on “The Market Matrix,” and 
by Nash on “Kinship and Voluntary Asso- 
ciation” are of unusually high quality. 

In no sense is there an underlying 
rapport among the participants. As the 
editors aptly begin their finale, “It would 
be patently false to pretend that the expert 
opinion represented in the preceding chap- 
ters yields a unanimous view of what are the 
important questions or what are the reli- 
able answers.” Amen, for the book deeply 
reflects the basic clash between the 
“industrialism”, determinists—the editors 
plus Kerr—and the economic development 
relativists—most of the others. 

A more fundamental criticism is that the 
question of whether “labor commitment” 
is an appropriate and worthy focus for such 
an ambitious academic exercise is not 
faced. Frequent obiter dicta from the 
editors and a few others assure us that 
this is so, but aside from Morris and 
Singer, the question of whether the pudding 
was really worth the eating is not critically 
examined. 

F RALPH C. JAMES 

Assistant Professor of Economics 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Norman BentwicH: Israel Resurgent. 
(Nations of the Modern World.) Pp. 
x, 255. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1960. $6.50. 


Professor Norman Bentwich’s connection 
with the “resurgence” of Israel is of long 
standing. He was in Palestine on a visit 
as early as 1908; he worked at the Egyptian 
Ministry of Justice in 1911; took part, in 
1918, in the Palestine campaign as officer 
of the Camel Transport Corps; held the 
post of Attorney General from 1920 to 
1931; and occupied, from 1932 until 1952, 
the Chair of International Relations at the 


Hebrew University of Jerusalem. In the’ 


course of all these years, he published sev- 
_ eral books—among them Israel (1952), of 
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which the present one, Israel Resurgent, 
is actually a revised and expanded version. 

Expansion and revision are in the 
nature of the subject matter. The 
astounding dynamism, first of the Zionist 
resettlement in Palestine and, even more 
so, of the State of Israel itself tend to 
date any given details. There is probably 
only one decisive fact that has remained 
relevant since May 14, 1948, and that is 
that “now Israel is an equal member of 
the international society.” It may be 
taken as symptomatic in this respect that 
the book under review appears as one in 
a series entitled “Nations of the Modern 
World,” which signifies the publisher’s 
conviction that Israel is “here to stay,” just 
as are, say, Egypt, Turkey, and modern 
India. 

The book itself follows the more or less. 
usual pattern. It describes, in the opening 
chapters, the land and the people, as well 
as the historical. development, and it 
brings the record up to the time of the 
wtiting—1959. There follow chapters on 
the economic, administrative, legal, and 
social conditions; on the cultural activities 
and the press; on education and research; 
and on “the discovery and exploration of 
Israel’s past,” or archeology, which, as ` 
Bentwich observes, has “almost the appeal 
of religion” for the people of Israel. Of 
special interest among the concluding chap- 
ters are those dealing with the controversial 
issues, such as the relation of the State 
to its Arab minority; the difficulties arising 
from the intransigence of the religious 
authorities; and the lack of clarity in the 
relations between Israel and the Jews 
living in other countries, especially in the 
United States, whose support still plays 
a decisive part in the existence of the 
country. 

The presentation ‘is throughout sober and 
factual, but somewhat marred by minor 
errors -and by some. oversimplification. 
These, however, are relatively minor blem- 
ishes. They do not affect what might be 
called the soberly inspired design of the 
book. It is in this spirit that the author 
refers to what he views as the most posi- 
tive aspects of resurgent Israel. One is 
the old messianic hope, which, as Bentwich 
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believes, “is strong in Israel, even among 
those who do not profess themselves be- 
lievers.” This hope, “fundamental to 
Judaism,” that “the redemption of Israel 
is a part of the redemption of humanity,” 
Bentwich feels, coincides with the urgent 
need felt today “to strengthen the sense 
of the unity of mankind.” And the other, 
seen possibly as a prerequisite of the first, 
is “a reform of Jewish law which would 
bring it more into accord with modern 
ideas” or, in other words, “a religious 
Reformation” so thorough that it might 
amount to a new religious orientation not 
only for Israel but for the Jews wherever 
they live—and perhaps for all mankind. 
f HENRIK F. INFIELD 

Jerusalem 

Israel 


Douctas E. Asgrord. Political Change 
in Morocco. (Princeton Oriental Studies, 
Social Sciences, 3.) Pp. xi, 431. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1961. $8.50. : : 
All serious students of Moroccan affairs 

will be grateful to Dr. Ashford for this 

book, It is a rare pleasure to encounter a 

-study which breaks so much new ground 

and is yet so remarkably free from factual 

error. In a brief review, it is hard to 
convey an idea of the thoroughness with 
which aspect after aspect of Moroccan 
political life has been investigated. The 
time devoted to discussions with Moroccans 
and the success with which the writer 
secured useful and informative interviews 


with holders of key positions prove the ' 


wisdom of the attitude, at once both prac- 
tical and -sensitive, with which he- ap- 
proached his task. There is some repeti- 
tion in his writing, but the complete 
absence of literary artifice, while it may 
reduce the circle of his readers, is of posi- 


tive advantage to those who wish to learn. 


about Moroccan politics—and not merely 
to pass their time agreeably in the con- 
templation of an exotic scene. 


The investigation centers on the opera- 
tion of the Istiglal party with all its . 


ramifications, The insight which we gain 
from this approach illuminates the entire 
field of Moroccan political activity and 
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elucidates Moroccan political patterns 
which might otherwise seem merely eccen- 
tric to the Western observer. Dr. Ashford 
is surely right when he stresses the sig- 
nificance of the very small “number of 
citizens prepared to participate in political 
life as we know it in the advanced coun- 
tries.” Among other things this factor 
helps to explain why the illiterate masses 
of the countryside find no means of re- 
lieving their resentment against the urban 
politicians except to revert to the dis- 
sidence which was formerly the regular 
method of opposition in extensive areas of 
Moroccan plain and mountain. - 

Another welcome feature of the book is 
the place given to the affairs of the northern 
provinces formerly under Spanish admin- 
istration; writers familiar only with the 
former French areas have toe often com- 
pletely ignored their importance. 

From the consideration of Morocco’s 
political development, Dr. Ashford goes on 
to deduce principles which he hopes are 
capable of application to underdeveloped 
countries in general. These are valuable 
and thought provoking. It can, however, 
be argued that here he has perhaps under- 
estimated the factors making Morocco a 
special case,” for example, its extreme 
diversity, its millenial immunity from 
foreign domination—except for the forty- 
four years of the protectorate, and the 
exceptional importance of the monarchy 
as an institution, apart from the personal 
standing of the late King Mohammed V. 
These are, however, but the lightest of 
criticisms when weighed against the many 
merits of this fine book. 

NEVILL BARBOUR 

Royal Institute 

of International Affairs 
London 


C. HARTLEY Grattan. The United States 
and the Southwest Pacific. Pp. xii, 206. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1961. $5.00. 

Few Americans know as much about the 
Southwest Pacific as Mr. Grattan, and few 
indeed could have written a book about it 
as good as this. Few Australians know as 
much about Australia as he does, and a 
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New Zealander might make the general 
criticism that it should have been called 
“The United States and Australia With 
a Side Glance or Two at New Zealand 
and the Rest of the Southwest Pacific.” 
But Mr. 
when, very rarely, he makes a slip or falls 
into positive error—as when (p. 148) he 
attributes a speech to the wrong states- 
man—one reacts with startled surprise. 

The first half of the book comprises a 
rapid sketch of the history of Australia, 
New Zealand, the island groups south of 
the equator, and Antarctica and of the 
tenuous links which were established be- 
tween them and the United States before 
World War II. Mr. Grattan both general- 
izes masterfully and advances some indivi- 
dually perceptive theories. He understands 
the paradoxes and struggles of the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand minds as they 
ceased to be colonial—their wing-flapping 
about the traditional British nest. 

And in the second half of his book he 
analyzes well the emotional predicament 
of communities fallen- out of the nest, as 
it were, into the post-1939 world. For it 
is in that world, a world of war, grand 
strategy, logistics, dubious prophecies, that 
they have had to work out foreign policy. 
In that world has the United States had 
to begin regarding them as significant in 
its own complex of foreign policy. Policies 
—American, Australian, New Zealand— 
are bound to be backward-looking as well 
as forward-looking. The analysis here is 
very well done. 

This reviewer is bound to question a 
few of the book’s judgments. It over- 
does—to take some instances—the extent to 
which New Zealand has simply gone along 
with Australia, as an originating partner 
in the formation of policy. Peter Fraser’s 
mind was just as independent as Herbert 
Evatt’s. Again, New Zealand does not, 
like Australia, look toward Britain, geo- 
graphically, via the. Suez Canal, but via 
Panama, and since the Panama Canal was 
opened, that route, not Suez, has been its 
economic life-line. Again, it may be 
doubted whether New Zealanders - have 
really been more reluctarit than Australians 
to accept the logic of their postwar posi- 


Grattan knows so much that | 
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tion in the Pacific, though as a much 
smaller community they may have made 
less noise about it. But of course neither 
country is very happy in the postwar 
world. Who is? 

Mr. Grattan’s Bibliographical Notes are 
quite masterly. f 

J. C. BEAGLEHOLE 

Senior Research Fellow 

Department of History 

Victoria University of Wellington 

New Zealand 


PHILOSOPHY AND. 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE., A Study of History, 
Vol. XII: Reconsiderations. Pp. x, 740. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1961. $10.00. l 


This volume is a must for all those who 
studied the preceding eleven volumes of 
Toynbee’s monumental Study of History. 
It is a must also for all official historians, 
philosophers of history, sociologists, and 
social scientists. It is a must because it 
contains the latest, essentially reconsidered 
version of Toynbee’s theory and philosophy 
of history or his remarkably intelligible 
reading of highly unintelligible historical 
events, , 

The reconsideration, is done mainly in 
the form of Toynbee’s reply to the critics 
of his truly outstanding work. His replies 
demonstrate the exceptionally high stature 
of Toynbee as a scholar and as a man. 
Mediocre scholars are usually so “thin- 
skinned” that they take any criticism as 
a personal insult and try to stick to their 
Lilliputian theories despite any criticism— 
right or wrong. In contrast to this petty 
dogmatism, Toynbee _ sincerely - pleads 
“guilty” to all the correct criticisms and 
“not-guilty” to all the invalid attacks at 
his theories. As a result of this extra- 
ordinary scientific honesty, in reconsidera- 
tion of his theory of history as it was 
published in the first volumes of his work, 
he changes several significant points. 
Instead of one organically cyclical life- 
course of civilizations, he now admits at 
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least three different models of life-courses 
of civilizations—exemplified by the Hel- 
lenic, the Chinese, and the Jewish civiliza- 
tions. Instead of the Universal Church, 
viewed before as the bridge or Chrysalis 
between the parental and succeeding, af- 
filiated civilizations, he now views the 
civilizations as the bridge for passage to 
the new and higher forms of religion. He 
resurveys also his previous classification of 
civilizations and gives a new classification 
considerably different from the previous 
one. In a similar manner, he revises a 
number of other points in his previous 
theory of history. 

In explanation of his revision, among 
other reasons, he lucidly outlines several 
autobiographical conditions which tangibly 
influenced his initial views and theories. 
This part of his volume gives a remark- 
able microsociology of his mental life 
and is a significant contribution to the 
newly developing Sociology of Knowledge 
(Wissensoziologie). 

Besides these high points, the volume 
contains a wealth of important fresh ideas 
and theories and discourses about some 
central problems of history, ontology, 
epistemology, metaphysics, religion, ethics, 
psychology, sociology, and other social and 
humanistic disciplines. In a short .review 
like this it is impossible to do even a 
semblance of justice to this outstanding 
volume. It is indeed a must for all 
scholars as well as for highly intelligent 
lay-readers who are anxious to know the 
main how and why of the bewildering 
events of history and of chaotic socio- 
cultural processes. If. of all the con- 
temporary studies in the historical, the 
social, and the humanistic disciplines, a 
- few are going to survive for the posterity, 
A Study of History, and particularly this 
volume of Reconsiderations, is very likely 
to be among these few surviving volumes. 

. PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 

President 

International Society 

for Comparative Study 
of Civilizations 


Burer TAyior Witkins. Carl Becker: 
A Biographical Study in American Intel- 
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lectual History. Pp. ix, 246. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology Press and Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. $5.50. 


While I have read widely in the field of 
historiography for about fifty years, it is 
no exaggeration to state that this book is 
the most interesting and stimulating volume 
I have ever’ perused in this captivating 
field. It rates this superlative estimate on 
the basis of literary excellence, substantial. 
content, and interpretative skill. Indeed, 
in all these respects it resembles Becker’s 
own writings, and surely Becker could not 
have found a more-competent and suitable 
professional biographer. It is very doubt- 
ful if any of Becker’s many able students 
could have done an equally impressive and 
absorbing piece of work. x 

Every chapter in the book suggests to 
the reviewer comments which would extend 
beyond the space limits of the whole re- 
view. For the most part, I shall have to 
content myself with the blanket admoni- 
tion that here is a book which no historian 
of literacy and imagination should fail to 
read carefully and digest thoroughly. - It 
is important not only for what it has to 
say about one of the outstanding historians 
of our generation but for the light it 
throws on a whole half century of Amer- 
ican historical writing and historians, many 
of the more worthy of whom came into 
more or less prolonged contact with 


. Becker. 


Becker has come in for extensive com- 
ment and appraisal in the last few years. 
Charlotte W. Smith and Cushing Strout 
have dealt at length with his so-called 
historical relativism. A whole group of 
scholars have reappraised his Heavenly 
City, and Phil L. Snyder has edited a 
collection of those of Becker’s essays and 
papers which contain his ablest contribu- 
tions to historical science, although, lament- 
ably, the still unpublished manuscript on 
“Historical Evidence” was omitted. Pro- 
fessor Wilkins’ book must be regarded as 
the definitive work on Becker, as a per- 
sonality and as a historian, by virtue of 
both adequate coverage and admirable 
discretion and wisdom in appraisal. It is 
difficult to discern how anything of vital 
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significance could be added or any of the © 


cogent- generalizations about Becker and 
his work successfully challenged. 

The opinions held by historians relative 
to. Becker and his writings have varied 
widely. His more caustic critics have con- 
tended that he wisecracked himself into 
historical eminence. His more laudatory 
disciples have portrayed him as the greatest 
` historical mind of the twentieth century— 
a combination, of Bayle, Diderot, and 
Voltaire in our midst. Professor Wilkins 
takes a sound intermediate position. 
Becker appears in his pages as the most 
productive and influential historian of our 
time, whose work in historical literature 
consisted mainly in illuminating interpreta- 
tion rather than in impressive additions 
to esoteric historical’ data. As James 
Thomson Shotwell pointed out in the Amer- 
ican Historical Review nearly fifty years 
ago, in an article to which most American 
historians have paid little attention, the 
need for intelligent interpretation was, even 
by that time, far greater than for the addi- 
tion of more mountains of raw- historical 
data assembled in dull monographs. 

Professor Wilkins provides all the bio- 
graphical data required to understand 
Becker’s intellectual growth and his role 
in American historiography and education, 
from his Middle Western childhood 
through his educational experiences at 
Cornell College, Wisconsin, and Columbia 
and his teaching posts at Pennsylvania 
State, Dartmouth, Kansas, Minnesota, and 
Cornell University. It is the latter institu- 
tion with which Becker is primarily 
identified, and they were mutually ap- 
propriate and helpful. It is doubtful if 
Becker could have “flowered” and written 
as extensively and freely elsewhere as he 
did at Cornell after 1917, and no other 
person did so much to attract attention to 
its unique virtues—after. the death of 
` Andrew D. White—or to interpret Cornell 
to the literate American public with such 
charm and effect. A competent appraisal 
is given of all of Becker’s writings, most 
of which centered around the interpretation 
of rationalism and liberalism from about 
1650 to 1850. . . 

Becker has been discussed in historio- 
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graphical lore mainly in connection with 
the controversy over what has come to be 
known as historical relativism. Some 
carping and casuistic critics have severely 
attacked him on such grounds. To the 
reviewer, it only means that he approached 
historical problems and data with common 
sense, realism, courage, and intellectual 
integrity. It is difficult for the reviewer 
to understand how any historian with 
better than average intelligence and literacy _ 
could be otherwise than a sane and reason- 
able relativist. Becker, perhaps unwit- 
tingly, proved his own case to the hilt 
in the one episode and attitude in his 
life which the réviewer laments, namely, 
the great contrast in his attitude towards 


-Revisionism after the two World Wars. 


Surely, Becker’s most important con- 
tribution to historical science consisted in 
his devastating destruction—in his trench- 
ant .papers on “Detachment and the 
Writing of History,” “What Are Historical 
Facts?” and “Historical Evidence”—of the 
tenets and assumptions of the traditional 
dogmatic and arrogant historical “science” 
of the pedants. These were certainly the 
most important additions to this area of 
historical thought in the century which 
separated them from Leopold von Ranke’s 
dictum that history not only can but must 
be written “exactly as it happened.” In 
fact, Becker performed the feat so well 
that he almost seemed to be afraid to print 
what he had presented, and “Historical 


Evidence” still remains unpublished. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
Malibu 
California 


Raymonp Aron. Introduction to the 
Philosophy of History: An Essay on the 
Limits of Historical Objectivity. Trans- 
lated by George J. Irwin. Pp. 351. 
First English Edition. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1961. $7.50. 

RAymonp Aron. Dimensions de la con- 
science historique. (Recherches en Sci- 
ences Humaines, 16.) Pp. 339. Paris: 
Librairie Plon, 1961. No price. 
Raymond Aron, professor of sociology at 

the Sorbonne, has written so much in so 

many fields that it is difficult to know just 
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where to place him. Not only has he 
tackled some of the most significant prob- 
lems of general sociology, but he has also 
acquired, and justifiably, a considerable 
reputation as a political scientist, having 
written ably not only concerning the theory 
of international relations and what the 
French call “critique idéologique,” but 
also as an informed and stimulating com- 
mentator upon French and international 
politics. Nor has he been content with 


recording surface impressions of a routine- 


order, in the manner of “high” journalism. 
Although, indeed, a journalist—he edited 
La France Libre during World War II and 
has regularly contributed to Figaro—he is 
a scholar of some depth. Aron is a thor- 
oughly French phenomenon—it is difficult 
to imagine such versatility operating else- 
where—moving, in more than one way, 
within the tradition of les philosophes, the 
great publicists of eighteenth-century 
France. 

One of Aron’s interests is the philosophy 
of history, and both of the volumes under 
review fall within this category. The 
Introduction to the Philosophy of History, 
originally published in 1938, was widely 
acclaimed when it first appeared, and it is 
useful to have an English translation. 
Professor Aron’s way of looking at history, 
like that of Karl Popper and Sir Isaiah 
Berlin, is that of the currently fashionable 
school of antihistoricism. The IJntroduc- 
tion is possibly the most complete exposi- 
tion of this point of view and serves the 
useful purpose of revealing to an age in 
search of faith the weaknesses which must 
be found in any historical system, such 
as those of Hegel or Marx, of Spengler 
or Toynbee. 

Yet a great many historians will not, 
I think, be especially happy with Aron’s 
treatment. It is not surprising that none 
of the contemporary philosophers of his- 
tory of the Aron school of thought are 
themselves historians. Much of what they 
have to say—though of considerable in- 
terest to historians—appears to have rather 
little to do with the problems actually faced 
by the profession, appears, indeed, to 
obscure many of these problems. Does a 
working scientist feel the same way about 
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the philosopher of science, or an artist 
about an aesthetician? Indeed, despite an 


` awareness of the considerable difficulties 


present in the “historicist” position, many 
working historians are more likely to be 
attracted to it, though. with qualifications, 
than to such a position as Aron’s, which 
has the appearance, although this is hardly 
just, of defending the manner of proceed- 
ing of the narrowest academic historian, 
whom Aron would doubtlessly deplore. 
The practicing historian is more likely to 
be attracted to the point of view of, say, 
E. H. Carr’s recent Trevelyn lectures at 
Cambridge—despite their quasi-Marxist 
approach—which are, furthermore; written 
in a manner readily comprehended by an 
intelligent layman, whereas Aron’s style, 
in many parts of the work, makes for hard 
going. . 

The Dimensions de la conscience his- 
torique is composed of a collection of es- 
says which—with one exception—Aron has 
written upon the philosophy of history 
during the last fifteen years. The excep- 
tion—“Nations et Empires”—is a stimu- 
lating discussion of nationalism and 
imperialism in the modern world, and is 
easily the best essay in the volume. 

BERNARD SEMMEL 

Assistant Professor of History 

State University of New York 

Long Island Center 


J. L. Tatmon. Political Messianism: The 
Romantic Phase. Pp. xiii, 607. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1960. 
$8.75. l 


This important historical work is to be 
considered the second volume of a series 
which began with the author’s The Origins 
of Totalitarian Democracy (1952). In the 
latter work, Professor Talmon, who teaches 
modern history at the University of 
Jerusalem, distinguished between two types 
of democracy, liberal and totalitarian, 
which he traced back to Rousseau and the 
French Revolution. In the present volume, 
he is concerned with the analysis and 
presentation of the faith of political 
Messianism which developed from the 
totalitarian-democratic expectation of uni- 
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versal regeneration. As a historian, the 
author is convinced that faith is an identi- 
fiable factor in shaping human history and 
is not to be explained away as a compound 
of rationalizations of immediate interests. 

Professor Talmon has succeeded admir- 
ably in reconstructing the basic faith of po- 
litical Messianism in the first half of the 
nineteenth century by selecting a few of the 
more representative trends, such as those 
initiated by the Saint-Simon, Fourier, 
Fichte, Marx, Michelet, and Mazzini, and 
confronting them with the social realities 
and rival political tendencies of the period. 
He focuses attention upon individual 
thinkers, but endeavors to cast light upon 
the general problem: What made political 
Messianism so vital and continuous a 
factor in modern times, the rival indeed 
of empirical Ifberal democracy on one side 
and the authoritarian systems of the right 
on the other (p. 16)? He finds the 
common denominator of political Messian- 
ism to have been “the expectation of, and 
preparation for, some inevitable, pre- 
ordained total change in the social order” 
(p. 18). It was a “religion of revolution” 
whose adherents embraced a great variety 
of interests from nationalism to com- 
munism. 

Political Messianism of the Romantic 
phase, like the totalitarian democracy of 
the Jacobin-Babouvist forerunners during 
the French Revolution, insisted that human 
freedom was compatible with an exclusive, 
absolute pattern of social existence. Unlike 
the Rationalists and Jacobins of the 
eighteenth century, who held an atomistic 
view of man and society and regarded 
reason as a force repudiating history, the 
totalitarian democrats grasped the organic 
character of society and the significance 
of collective forces. Genuine self-realiza- 
tion, they maintained, was possible only 
through the integration of the individual 
units into a cohesive, collective force which 
unfolds gradually across history. History 
appeared as a liberating force. All the 
Messianic creeds assumed the essential 
goodness of man and maintained that in 
proper circumstances man will prove to 
be a co-operative and social being. As 
against the historic form of Christianity, 
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which denied man’s power to attain salva- 
tion by his own exertions, political 
Messianism preached a type of pantheistic 
history and a doctrine of historic inevita- 
bility which guaranteed the fulfilment of 
the pre-ordained goals of human freedom 
and security and harmony between the 
individual and society. 

- Professor Talmon concludes that politi- 
cal Messianism assumed on faith the 
reconciliation of diversity and unity, of in- 
dividual self-expression and independence 
on the one side and social solidarity and 
dependence of propertyless men on the 
state on the other. He finds that after a 
century the schism between liberal and 
totalitarian democracy is more pronounced 
than the political prophets of the nine- 
teenth century ever assumed it would be. 
“The love of liberty and the yearning for 
salvation, the craving for self-assertion and 
the longing for self-surrender, the urge for 
self-expression and the quest for justice, 
the wish to break away and the desire to 
be huddled together—these are the perma- 
nent setting of our existence no less, 
rather more, than the changing material 
conditions” (p. 518). 

Davip BIDNEY 
Professor of Anthropology 
and Philosophy 
Indiana University 


Rovertck M. Cutsnorm (Ed.). Realism 
and the Background of Phenomenology. 
-Pp. viii, 307. Glencoe, IN.: Free Press, 
1960. $6.00. 


_ How the Preacher would have underlined 
his admonition “of the making of many 
books there is no end” if he could have 
foreseen that books would be made not by 
wearisome toil, but by putting together 
previously published materials. Here is a 
new scholarly institution that has arisen 
in our culture. Increasing numbers of 
volumes are appearing which are made up 
of extracts from previously published 
books, and of selected articles taken from 
various journals. The present volume is 
the third of a projected series of ten to 
be devoted to the presentation and criti- 
cism of various philosophical viewpoints. 
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Political Justice 


The Use of Legal Procedure for Political Ends 
By. Otto Kircheimer 


How have regimes used the agencies of criminal justice for their own pur- 
poses? The author-examines the structure of state protection, the nature of 
a strictly “political” trial, and the forms of legal repression used against 
political organizations. This study of the uneasy balance between abstract 
justice and political expediency is a major contribuion to constitutional and 
criminal law, political science, and social psychology. 456 pages. $8.50 
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Catholicism and Crisis in Modern 
France f 


French Catholic Groups at the Threshold 
of the Fifth Republic 


By William Bosworth 


This detailed examination of the structure and composition of French 

Catholic groups and the ways in which they affect temporal life presents a 

_ wealth of material from official archives and files of French Catholic peri- 

odicals and organizations, supplemented by direct interviews with key per- 
sonnel from a variety of Catholic groups. 

408 pages. Charts, tables, maps, diagrams. $7.50 
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The. Growth of Public Expenditure 
in the United States 


By Alan T. Peacock and John Wiseman 


Before this study, the facts about British government expenditures since 
1890 had not been brought together in any convenient source. In gathering 
data for this volume, the authors found a lack of any satisfactory explana- 
tion of the changing character ańd importance of the public economy. They 
therefore include a new theory to explain, rather than justify or condemn, 
the growth performance of public expenditure. Published for the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. 248 pages. $5.00 
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It must be said at once that this new 
institution harbors no inherent evil. Surely 
it is often better to reprint acceptable 
writings than to publish new inferior ones. 
The Preacher himself sought to find ‘out 
acceptable words: “That which was written 
was upright, even words of truth.” 
Teachers find it a great boon to be able 
to provide students with extracts of im- 
portant out of print, unavailable, and previ- 
ously untranslated works. Assuming—as 
in the present book—an interest in the 
questions whether a round square can or 
cannot be existing as well as existent, or 
whether objects can or can not exist inde- 
pendently of being known, it is very helpful 
to have in a single convenient volume 
samples of classical pronouncements on 
these topics. 

The scope and value of the present 
volume appears from the following list of 
the editor’s selections, which he supple- 
. ments with a useful 21-page Bibliography: 
Brentano’s “The Distinction Between 
Mental and Physical Phenomena,” “Pres- 
entation and Judgment Form Two Distinct 
Fundamental Classes,” and “Genuine and 
Fictitious Objects”; Meinong’s “The The- 
ory of Objects”; Husserl’s “Phenomenol- 
ogy” and “Phenomenology and Anthro- 
pology”; Pritchard’s “Appearances and 
Reality”; Holt’s “Introduction to the New 
Realism”; Alexander’s “The Basis of Real- 
ism”; Russell’s “The Ultimate Constituents 
of Matter”; Lovejoy’s “A Temporalistic 
Realism”; and Moore’s “A Defence of 
Common Sense.” 

There is one indelible impression left by 
the present volume. It is that no one 
can doubt the continuity and perenniality 
of philosophical problems from at least 
the time of the Church Fathers to our day. 

Among the other philosophical ways of 
thinking covered by the present- series— 
and the editors of the individual volumes 
dealing with them—are The Idealist 
Tradition (Ewing, Cambridge), Logical 
Positivism (Ayer, Oxford), Scholasticism 
(Bochenski, Fribourg-Switzerland), Exis- 
tentialism (Tennessen, Berkeley), and 
Jewish Philosophy (Wyschograd, Hunter). 

. , J. R. Kantor 

Indiana University 
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Davip Joravsky. Soviet Marxism and 
Natural Science, 1917-1932. Pp. xiv, 
433. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1961. $7.50. 


Soviet Marxism and Natural Science is 
a valuable work on many counts. To begin 
with, it gives a carefully documented and 
factual account of the philosophical contro- 
versies that arose within the ranks of the 
Russian Communists during their struggle 
for status and power within the newly 
established Bolshevik Government. Every 
philosophical stance taken by any Soviet 
philosopher naturally had to be compatible 
with the official Marxian postulates, and all 
the philosophical discussions had to be kept 
well within the range of opinion that is 
allowable for believing Marxians. The 
inevitable result was that, with such 
standards, the final test fog the “correct- 
ness” of a philosophical concept—whether 
or not it was in “error”—was its concord- 
ance with the canonical writings of Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin, and, ultimately, with 
those of Stalin. 

This gave the discussions an element of 
unreality in. spite of the fact that the 
personal safety of the disputants them- 
selves was often at stake. It was almost 
as if the arguments had occurred in some 
never-never land, although they were very 
real to the participants. Those on the 
losing sides suffered loss of prestige or 
position, and a few, who expressed them- 
selves too precisely, even suffered exile. 
But overtones of unreality permeated the 
whole. The discussions were not like those 
we would expect to take place between 
philosophers. They gave the impression 
of being arguments between actors playing 
the role of philosophers—between actors 
who were masters -of their art and excel- 
lently made up, but actors nonetheless. 

The intellectual level of the controversies 
is reminiscent of the struggles that took 
place in the third and fourth centuries after 
Christ between the Manicheans, the Arians, 
and the Orthodox. The denouements were 
also similar; the twentieth-century Marxian 
debates were settled just as were those 
of the early Christians. In both cases, 
irresistible authority decided just what was 
true and what was false. The latest “wave 
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of the future” had travelled backward some 
fifteen hundred years. j 

The dialectical struggle that took place 
within the natural sciences was a little 
more complex, because a number of extra- 
neous elements could not be excluded from 
the scientific fields. Science, as we know, 
is continually advancing, with the result 
that even the most sacred authorities tend 
to become obsolete in time. Science is also 
international, and even the most closely 
guarded frontiers are permeable to scientific 
concepts. Complete protection against sci- 
entific progress is impossible. But, fortu- 
nately for the old believers, there were 
verbalistic techniques of escape. Thus, 
such words as “materialistic” could be 
re-interpreted, and other crucial and class- 
ical Marxian terms could be warped into 
some sort of a fit with the newer scientific 
discoveries. ‘Thus, in spite of the earlier 
Marxian condemnation of Mach and Ein- 
stein, peace—or at least an armistice— 
was achieved between the physical sciences 
and Marxism. 

The situation in the biological sciences 
was still more complex. Here a third 
factor entered the picture. Marx and 
Engels not only set a line in biology, they 
also designed a future and ideal society 
for the human species. They based this 
design and the method of achieving it on 
definite assumptions concerning the bio- 
logical nature of the species for which 


it was designed. On the correctness or- 


incorrectness of these assumptions depends 
the entire Marxian program of action, and 
also, and more important, the desirability 
of . establishing any Marxian society. 
Obviously the biological notions of Marx 
and his followers were a major factor in 
determining just what biological hypothe- 
ses are allowable in the lands ruled by 
Marxians. This is precisely what the 
Communist leaders have consistently 
claimed. Marx and Engels, for example, 
had precise ideas concerning evolution and 
heredity, and it is in these two fields that 
Marxian biology now deviates farthest 
from the science itself. 

The biological controversy and the of- 
ficial rulings that settled it call attention 
to a most perplexing quandary that the 
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Communists are in: How much modern 
biology can the Communists accept and 
still remain Marxian? Incidentally, 
twenty-nine. years after the author’s 
terminal date (1932), the Marxians still 
support a biology of their own called’ 
“Michurin science,” a subject the author 
promises to treat in another book. 

No future account of the conflict of 
science and Marxism will be complete if 
it omits the data assembled in Soviet 
Marxism and Natural Science. The author 
disclaims any professional status as a 
scientist, but his competence in his field 
is obvious, and his presentation is in no way 
hurt by a lack of technical knowledge. 
The fact that he is not a professional 
biologist may actually be an advantage, 
for he has succeeded in presenting the 
dispute in biology almost from the stand- 
point of the participants. He has given 
us an objective and clear account’ of a 
brouhaha that is of major importance in 
the history of science. We hope that 
nothing will delay his book on Michurin- 
ism. 

Conway ZIRKLE 

University of Pennsylvania 


Joun H. Scuaar. Escape From Author- 
ity: The Perspectives of Erich Fromm. 
Pp. x, 349. New York: Basic Books, 
1961. $6.50. 


Dr. Schaar has undertaken to survey the 
work and influence of Erich Fromm with 
intelligence, compassion, and a determina- 
tion to give the subject the benefit of every 
doubt. The author seems to be motivated 
by the fear that when he fails to grasp 
some idea or sequence: in Fromm’s work, 
it must be his fault and not that of his 
subject. And so we find Schaar struggling 
to impart meanings to Fromm that are not 
there. In some respects the author’s tech- 
nical equipment is deficient, as it must 
needs be, in psychodynamics. As the 
book proceeds, one notes in the author’s 
tone a growing impatience at the incom- 
patibilities he has undertaken to reconcile 
and the banalities he came prepared to 
praise, and so the book ends in angry dis- 
jllusionment. In addition,. the author 
seems annoyed by the bombast and ir- 
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responsibility with which his subject leaps 
from one position to another without pro- 
viding guidelines to indicate how or why. 

Schaar finds the central thesis of Fromm 
_ to be the same as that stated by Rousseau 
and Marx: 
vicious institutions and that our civiliza- 
tion relentlessly and systematically crushes 
and corrupts man’s deepest needs and 
noblest’ powers. The plan of Fromm’s 
work is first the analysis of human nature 
and the human condition; then the demon- 
stration of how society became sick, 
together with a diagnosis of the sickness; 
and finally -a blueprint for the good life 


and the good society. Schaar lets the. 


reader know that he is fully aware that 
Fromm is a dazzler and a juggler; that 
Fromm’s work is founded on unexamined 
murky premises and implications; and that 
he often, takes both sides of the same 
issue. Schaar does not regard Fromm as 
a scientist, but as a moralist of sorts, a 
mystic and a utopian. 

From the standpoint of a psychologist, 
Schaar’s evaluation is questionable. He is 
evidently not acquainted with Fromm’s 
early papers—up to 1939—in which he 
described the ills of modern man as re- 
sulting from his anal character. In 
Fromm’s Escape From Freedom, we hear 
no more of the anal character, but, 
instead, of the social character, which is 
derived in some way from the institutions 
of the society. But there is no technique 
for such derivation, and there are no prin- 
ciples on which such a technique could be 
based. Apparently it is not reach- 
able. Although Fromm strongly criti- 
cizes Freud, such psychodynamics as are 
identifiable in his work may be found in 
Horney, and do not stand comparison 
with those of H. S. Sullivan; we wonder 
what ever happened to the anal character. 
When confronted by discontinuities of this 
kind, Schaar is both baffled and charitable. 

The center of Fromm’s work is a critique 
of the obscure concept of alienation, which 
is a literary, and not a ‘psychodynamic, 
concept. Alienation is the concept Fromm 
uses to describe the characterological dis- 
aster that modern society perpetrated on 
man, Since the whole thesis rests on the 


that man is the victim of 
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technique of relating character to social 
structure, and since Fromm provides us 
with no technique, his case is not proven. 
There is not a trace of empirical evidence 
in the. entire thesis, and no comparisons 
with other social patterns with evidence 
of their effects on man. 

When it comes to what society should 
do to make itself sane, Fromm’s thesis 
becomes even paler and more devoid of 
content. It seems that in spite of the 
thundering indictment of alienation, the 
remedy is, after all, quite simple. It lies 
in the full. participation of labor in the 
administration of industry; of course, this 
requires education, etc. From this point 
on, it is difficult to maintain any interest 
in Fromm’s utopia. At this. point, Schaar 
asks: “Whence come the heroes who will 
lead men to the sane society?” The 
answer must be, says Schaar, from the 
followers of Fromm. 

Schaar is most bewildered by Fromm’s 
shift to Zen Buddhism, the flight from 
rationality to mysticism. He interprets 
this to mean that Fromm is still seeking 
new ideas. But, if so, why has he chosen 
one which teaches that when asked a ques- 
tion “you must affirm or negate .. . but 
you get thirty blows for either answer?” 
Maybe this system led to enlightenment in 
thirteenth-century Japan. But to us, says 
Scharr, “it might be called brainwashing; 
it might be called annihilation of the ego, 
the destruction of reason and will.” It 
turns out in the end that Fromm accepts 
Zen because “the cerebrating person is the 
alienated person. Hence we must destroy 
the instrument and the capacity for intel- 
lection.” It is no wonder that Fromm is 
the official philosopher of the beatniks. 
Those who had, like Schaar, hoped for 
so much from Fromm must henceforth 
beware. Escape from freedom has now 
become escape from reason. 

A. KARDINER 


R. D. Laine. The Divided Self: An Exis- 
tential Study in Sanity and Madness. 
Pp. 240. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 
1960. $5.00. 5 
Schizophrenia, undoubtedly one of the 

most prevalent disease entities known to 
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man, is also one of the least understood. 
There have been any number of scholarly 


treatises attempting to define schizophrenia, ` 


to give its etiology, its pathogenesis, its 
history, and its treatment. Most notable 
of these in recent years have been the 
two monumental books, Dementia Praecox 
by Leopold Bellak and The Etiology of 
Schizophrenia by Don Jackson. After 
reading these, one is struck by the enormity 
of the problem, the diversity of the 
theories, the variance in the treatment 
methods, and the hugeness of the gap that 
yet remains in our knowledge. One is 
also struck by the fact that many different 
treatment methods seem both to work and 
to fail—-when applied to different cases of 
what appears to be the same disease. 

R. D. Laing’s book, here under 

discussion, is also concerned with schizo- 
phrenia. Af he clearly states in the 
Preface, the book is an attempt to present 
neither a comprehensive theory of schizo- 
phrenia nor a method of therapy. What 
the book is, is an attempt to describe a 
number of cases of schizophrenia in exis- 
tentialist terms. 
- As such, it comes off well, but it is 
difficult to see what this adds to an already 
confusing picture. Dr. Laing, a member 
of the staff of Tavistock Clinic in London 
and the author of several papers which 
have appeared in British medical journals, 
undoubtedly understands the psycho- 
dynamics of his patients well. His several 
case studies amply illustrate this under- 
standing, but his attempts to formulate 
this understanding into a general theory 
have not’ really added any new dimension 
to our over-all understanding of the 
disease. 

He complains about the sterility of the 
nomenclature system in clinical psychiatry; 
many people before him have similarly 
complained, but it is a grave mistake to 
think, as he apparently does, that any truly 
competent, dynamically oriented clinician 
uses this system as anything more than 
the roughest form of categorization of 
patients. He complains about the lack of 
understanding which psychoanalysis adds, 
substantiating this point only by ignoring 
the most recent developments in dynamic 
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psychoanalysis and attacking a few stereo- 
typed concepts which admittedly explain 
little. He insists that the schizophrenic 
patient must be understood in terms of his 
“being-in-the-world” rather than in terms 
of a “verbal and conceptual splitting” 
which he attributes to clinical psychiatry 
and psychoanalysis. In these complaints 
he is correct, but he is knocking down a 
straw man. : 
To a reader who knows nothing about 
schizophrenia, this book will undoubtedly 
give some idea of the patient’s severe ego 
split from reality. But so would many 
other books without simply rehashing old 
cases and concepts and trying to make 
them sound like new and stimulating no- 
tions. There is an extensive Bibliography. 
RICHARD G. LONSDORF 
University of Pennsylvania 


ECONOMICS 


Bert F. HoseLrmz, Josepx J. SPENGLER, 
J. M. LETICHE, ERSKINE McKintey, 
Joun Buttertck, and Henry J. 
Bruton. Theories of Economic Growth. 
Pp. 344. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960. 
$7.50. 


Many economic theorists and politicians, 
struggling with the perplexities of eco- 
nomic growth, will welcome a chest of 
analytical tools as assembled by Professor 
Bert F. Hoselitz and his associates. Their 
symposium supplies abundant information, 
generally on a remarkable scholarly level. 
Still some reader may wonder whether the 
existing gap has been filled. Probably a 
systematic treatment of the theories of 
economic growth would have been more 
appropriate than a presentation following 
the chronological order. The volume be- 
gins with an erudite paper on mercantilist 
and physiocratic views on the subject and 
turns later to the concepts and principles 
of Smith and` Ricardo, of the English 
Classical school of John Stuart Mill, and 
of neoclassical writers. As a sort of epi- 
logue, two more papers are added: one on 
theories of stages of economic growth 
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and the other a survey of contemporary 
trends in the field of growth theory. 

Such a chronological presentation pre- 
supposes that the theories under review 
represent a body of thought gradually 
developed by succeeding generations. The- 
ories of this category, however, lack not 
„only cohesiveness and continuousness, but 
all too often a common conception. No 
consensus exists on the area of their in- 
quiry. We may even doubt whether greater 
conformity will be achieved in the future. 
Certainly Mr. Bruton is right when he 
says that a set of principles to be called 
“the modern theory of economic growth” 
is still missing (p. 239). 

To most classical, postclassical, and neo- 
classical writers, economic growth was an 
economic process to be fruitfully analyzed 
under the ceteris paribus assumption. Still 
there remained much leeway in their ap- 
.proach. Changes on the aggregative level 
were sometimes neglected in comparison 
with microeconomic changes. Similarly, 
the behavior of individual industries and 
individual sectors of the economy could 
be more emphasized than the behavior of 
the economy as a whole. Various recent 
doctrines followed this path still more 
rigorously, isolating economic variables at 
the risk of severing vital connections be- 
tween their generalizations and the so- 
called “reality.” This is true though 
a few of them liked to flirt with factors 
usually considered noneconomic (p. 297). 

On the contrary, other groups of writers 
thought of economic growth mainly as a 
social phenomenon. While John Stuart 
Mill synthesized this view with the class- 
ical system in drawing his outlines of a 
“theory of motion,” members of the 
German historical school concentrated on 
the social, political, and institutional aspects 
involved. As they thought, every country 
must pass typical stages of economic evolu- 
tion. Yet their doctrines, although a 
stepping stone for a theory of social sys- 
tems, did not delve deeply into causal rela- 
tionships. Since they did not identify the 
particular factors which determine the 
transition from one stage to the other, 
they could not provide for the badly needed 
analytical models. From this point of 
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view, Mr. Hoselitz is correct in suggesting 
that they “make a poor showing indeed” 
(p. 238). If, however, this failure is 
evident, was there any need for discussing 
them in this context? f 
Fritz KARL MANN 

Professor Emeritus of Economics 

American University 

Washington, D. C. 


GEorrREY H. Moore (Ed.). Business 
Cycle Indicators, Vol. I: Contributions 
to the Analysis of Current Business 
Conditions; Vol. II: Basic Data on 
Cyclical Indicators. (A Study by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research.) 
Pp. xxxv, 757; xvii, 179. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1961.’ 
$12.50; $4.50; $15.00, the set. 


This two-volume work of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research (NBER) 
will be used widely as a major technical 
reference work by students of the busi- 
ness cycle and by those interested in the 
hazardous pursuit of business forecasting. 
While national policy-makers will look to 
this work, and its techniques and twenty- 
one indicators, for practical guidance in 
designing plans to contain economic con- 
tractions or inflation, the two volumes are 
the fruit of pure rather than practical 
research in which the NBER devotes itself 
“largely to broad, persistent economic 
questions . . . to ascertain important eco- 
nomic facts, to uncover fundamental prin- 
ciples of economic behavior—facts and 
principles that will be of use in dealing 
with every major problem of policy... 
not immediately . . . but in the long run.” 

Volume I is the bulk of the work and 
concentrates on the problem of identifying 
useful indicators of short-run cyclical 
movements in business activity. Drawing 
mainly on the past work of scholars associ- 
ated with the NBER, Geoffrey Moore has 
organized the first volume to throw light 
on the selection and interpretation of 
indicators, on the cyclical behavior of types 
of leading indicators, and on aids to the 
current use of indicators. Rounding out 


` this reference volume are appendices on 


business cycle chronology and measures 
of their duration, on leads and lags of 
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cyclical indicators, on monthly changes in 
cyclical indicators during expansions and 
contractions, and on all NBER business 
cycle publications since 1920. 

Although much of what is gathered to- 
gether in the first volume is not new, the 
work as a whole combines important past 
contributions with a few new views and 
with data carried through 1959. Papers 
of the highest quality by such búsiness 
cycle stalwarts as Wesley C. Mitchell, 
Arthur F. Burns, Solomon ‘Fabricant, and 
Geoffrey Moore—the editor—deal with 
such aspects of the fluctuations in economic 
activity as indicators of cyclical revivals, 
analysis of current business conditions, 
leading and confirming indicators, measure- 
ment of recessions, and the diffusion of 
business cycles. Practically all of the 
chapters reflect, work first published during 
the 1950’s, so that this volume may be 
utilized as an up-to-date reference work 
to which one may turn for light on busi- 
ness cycle indicators and problems related 
. to fluctuations in economic activity, as well 
as for ideas on new research projects. 

One interesting chapter reports on the 
application of twenty of the NBER’s 
twenty-one cyclical indicators to Canadian 
data where they were highly conforming. 
W. A. Beckett’s general conclusion that 
the twenty series behaved in another 
country, and for a different time period, 
much the same as they have in the United 
States lends confidence to the validity of 
the twenty indicators as useful forecasters. 
Specifically, Beckett found that Canada 
has business cycles which occur at about 
the same time as those in this country, 
with lesser cyclical, though greater seas- 
onal, amplitudes. The series show a reas- 
onable degree of conformity to the busi- 
ness cycle, and generally: those series which 
lead reference-cycle turning points in the 
United Statés do so by about the same 
amount. The same is roughly true for 
lagging and coincident indicators. The 
series have also been very useful in current 
economic analysis and short-term fore- 
casting. 

Volume II provides the basic data on 
cyclical indicators. - Most of the monthly 
and quarterly data upon which the findings 
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of Volume I are based are to be found in 
Volume II. Since the findings of the first 
volume are certainly not exhaustive, the 
second volume offers an excellent set of 
data for discovering new facts and rela- 
tionships about the business cycle. The 
second volume serves a further use by 
providing sources and historical data, as 
well as original and seasonally adjusted 
figures, all of which should facilitate the 
use of results for analysis of current 
economic situations. i 

The second smaller volume is di- 
vided, broadly, into two parts. The first 
lists, describes, and gives the sources of 
twenty-six selected current indicators, re- 
lated indicators, and nearly all of the dif- 
fusion indexes used in Volume I. The 
second part is made up of tables of all of 
the series listed in the first part. Small 
as the volume is, it packs a tremendous 
amount of work over the years into a 
solid package and makes available a wealth 
of statistical material in ready form for 
various scholarly pursuits. 

Just as the NBER’s earlier volume, 
Measuring Business Cycles, proved to be 
a most useful reference work for economic 
historians and business cycle analysts, so 
should this work be of prime importance 
to them, as well as to business forecasters 
and professional economists who must help 
formulate government’ policy concerning 
economic fluctuations. Moreover, the rich 
statistical material and extended analyses 
in this work should provoke much thought 
on innumerable problems of economic 
theory and business cycles. 

CHARLES HOFFMANN 

Assistant Professor of Economics 

Queens College 

Flushing 

New York 


Douctass C. NortH. The Economic 
Growth of the United States, 1790-1860. 
Pp. xv, 304. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1961. $9.00. 


Professor North is persuaded that “the 
timing and pace of [our] economy’s +de- 
velopment has been determined by... 
the success of its export sector,” includ- 
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ing the characteristics of the export in- 
dustry and the disposition of the income 
received from it. Further, our economic 
growth was progressive before the Civil 
War; that conflict, far from releasing our 
enérgies, was an interruption in their exer- 
cise. He regrets that historians, providing 
“separate treatments of... agriculture, 
manufacturing, banking, the international 
economy, etc., with only superficial link- 
ages between them,” have failed to explain 
the country’s economic growth. The au- 
thor is quick to say that he is offering 
here an argument, not a rounded picture 
of the economic career of the United States 
in the period under review. 

The volume, concerned in the first in- 
stance with our foreign trade, has excellent 
charts of exports, deals knowingly with the 
application of proceeds in various geo- 
graphic sections, and supplies a valuable 
narrative of business fluctuations. Our “un- 
paralleled prosperity” between 1795 and 
1808 was, the result of our favorable po- 
sition as exporter and neutral carrier dur- 
ing the European war. Thereafter, -em- 
bargo, nonintercourse, and the second con- 
flict with Britain crippled our shipping 
but produced advances in internal develop- 
ment. These domestic improvements con- 
tinued after 1815 and facilitated further 
progress when cotton shipments led the 
van. Emphasis throughout is on expansion 
of the market economy; gains from for- 
eign trade first permitted, and in turn were 
accelerated by, increases in manufacturing, 
transportation, and efficiency of labor at 
home. : 

The critical reader may feel that the au- 
thor’s thesis is too narrow. Political and 
social institutions are too much neglected. 
For example, private commercial advantage 
has been made possible or has been power- 
fully supplemented by deliberate national 
policy. Professor North admits that the 
reorganization accomplished in the Consti- 
tution and in the Federalist program was 
a necessary preliminary to later success. 
But this preparatory work was of the mind, 
not of the market. Credit facilities, inter- 
nal improvements, territorial acquisition, 
industrial proliferation, immigration, and 
the spread of education should not be 
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separated from the legislation embodying 
national hopes. 

And the history of the South in the pe- 
riod treated is an impressive denial of. the 
major doctrine put forth by the author. 
If the Civil War was an interruption of 
national economic growth—a debatable no- 
tion—it was rather the result of market 
forces in conflict with moral correctives. 
The author frankly explains that inflow of 
money to the Old South did not result 
in general betterment—as contrasted with 
other regions. This was precisely because, 
in the South, income was unequally. di- 
vided and devoted to further specialization 
in a few agricultural staples, while the 
Negro slaves and impoverished whites could 
be neither citizens nor customers. The cot- 
ton South contributed to the wealth of the 
remainder of the country and of the world, 
with meager commercial, let alone cultural, 
returns. 

The author, like so many now writing, 
is preoccupied with the economics of 
growth. This is an admirable approach— 
if the users of refined theory, quantitative 
tests, and fearsome formulas (see page 
275) do not ignore human behavior, which 
is annoyingly qualitative. 

i BroADUS MITCHELL 

Visiting Professor of Economics 

University of Puerto Rico 


ALBERT Reres, assisted by Donatp P. 
Jacoss. Real Wages in Manufacturing, 
1890-1914. (National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, No. 20, General Se- 
ries.) Pp. xvi, 163. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1961. $3.75. 


Previous studies of real wages in the 
United States have concluded that work- 
ers’ earnings have risen continuously each 
generation with the exception of the pe- 
riod from 1890 to 1914. It has been gen- 
erally accepted that the closing of the fron- 
tier and the immigration explosion from 
southeastern Europe kept real wages down 
during this era despite the growth of the 
national economy. Professor—now United 
States Senator—Paul H. Douglas in his 
monumental work, Real Wages, held, as 
one of his conclusions, that real hourly 
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earnings remained almost stationary with 
only a slight increase if account is taken 
of the rèduction in full-time hours of 
manufacturing from 60.0 in 1890 to 55.2 
in 1914. 

While recognizing the contribution of 
Dr. Douglas’s treatise, Professor Rees and 
his associates contend that reports on real 
wages from 1890 to 1914 were based on 
faulty statistics. After intensive research, 
Dr. Rees concludes that real hourly earn- 
ings of manufacturing workers increased 
1.3 per cent per year or at a compounded 
rate of 37 per cent for the quarter-century. 
The Rees estimates indicate that real av- 
erage hourly earnings in manufacturing, 
using 1914 as the base, were 15.8 cents in 
1890 and 22 cents in 1914. 

Rees gathered new earnings data and 
constructed anfother cost-of-living index ‘to 
determine real wages in manufacturing for 


this controversial quarter-century. For ex- 


ample, his data on retail prices of clothing 
and home furnishings are mainly from 
Sears and Wards catalogues; and the in- 
dex on rents is recorded from newspaper 
advertisements. The Douglas food statis- 
tics are used. 

The statistician will be interested in the 
techniques used by Rees. The economic 
historian will be influenced by the careful 
reasoning, which indicates that real earn- 
ings increased somewhat from 1890 to 
1914, and by the conclusion that the closing 
of the frontier plus the increase in immi- 
gration had less effect on workers’ earnings 
than was previously believed. The social 
historian will note the changes in quality 
and weights that took place in consumer 
goods during this historical interval, with 


- the rise in the number of houses with cen-. 


tral heating and bathrooms, as well as the 
disappearance of celluloid collars and men’s 
night shirts. The experts in the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics should 
find the monograph of importance, since 
they are facing somewhat similar problems 
of changing consumer patterns in produc- 
ing the new Consumer Price Index due in 
1964, 
MELVIN J. SEGAL 
Professor of Social Science 
Michigan State University 
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Morris A. Copetanp. Trends in Govern- 
ment Financing. (A Study by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research.) 
Pp. xxvi, 210. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1961. $5.00. 

This excellent monograph was initiated 
as part of a large inquiry into the prob- 
lem of capital formation in the United 
States undertaken in 1950 by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. How- 
ever, Professor Copeland found govern- 
ment accounting practices so different from 


those of private business that it was not 


feasible to restrict his study to the gov- 
ernment’s role in capital formation. There 
is no clean-cut separation of the capital 
account from the income account, and 
government debt incurred to finance a 
deficit relates to economic and political 
policies of a very complex nature. There- 
fore, the author found it necessary to 
broaden his objective to a study of gov- 
ernment financial requirements of which 
capital formation is only one part. While 
this shift in objectives reduces the con- . 
tribution of the study for additional light 
on capital formation in the United States, 
it enhances its usefulness for the wider 
area of public finance. , 

The financial requirements of govern- 
ment are defined as the demand for funds 
in the loan and security markets, or gov- 
ernment borrowings. The measure of these 
borrowings is, taken to be increments in 
net debt, that is, the excess of what a gov-~ 
ernment owes others over what others owe 
it. A careful distinction is made between 
the budget deficit in Treasury thinking 
and what Professor Copeland calls the 
“nonfinancial” deficit. The latter—with 
which he is most concerned—is the excess 
of the nonfinancial uses of funds over non- 
financial sources of funds. The study be- 
gins with an examination of the question: 
What is a government deficit and what is 
its connection with public borrowing? This 
is followed by a historic review of federal, 
state, and local receipts, expenditures, and 
deficits. The stage is then clear for an 
analysis of changing patterns of state and 
local requirements, countercyclical finan- 
cial requirements, fiscal developments that 
affect the growth of debts, national se- 
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curity and foreign aid, and finally an ex- 
cellent summary chapter on trends and fu- 
ture prospects. 

As one would expect, Professor Copeland 
finds the major causes of the increase in 
federal debt in war expenditures and coun- 
tercyclical financial requirements. State 
and local debt growth are found to be pri- 
marily a consequence of our increasing 
trend toward an urbanized society. These 
trends the author expects to continue in 
the future. National Bureau publications 
have always emphasized the presentation 
of well-digested data, and the present 
monograph continues in this tradition. 
Over fifty tables make easily available a 
rich mine of information for the student 
of public finance. The analysis of this 
data is sharp, and salient points are clearly 
explained. Specialists in public finance will 
feel that an adequate inquiry of govern- 
ment financial requirements on which to 
project trends and future prospects should 
have a broader base than the data pre- 
sented in this monograph, but, as Profes- 
sor Simon Kuznets writes at the end. of 
his Foreword, the analysis “reveals clearly 
some of the forces at play, provides a 
record of wide reference value, and sug- 
gests the directions of further analysis 
necessary to a projection linked to some 
broad assumptions relating to the domestic 
and international scene.” 

Wurm W. HEWETT 

Professor and Head 

Department of Economics 

College of Arts and Sciences 

University of Cincinnati 


IsatAH FRANK. The European Common 
Market: An Analysis of Commercial 
Policy. Pp. 324. New York: Frederick 
A Praeger, 1961. $8.50. 

This study is a welcome contribution to 
the growing literature of economic integra- 
tion. in Europe. With its emphasis on the 
commercial aspects of integration, it pene- 
trates much unknown territory and pro- 
vides fresh insights into problems of 
tariffs, quotas, and other matters of com- 
mercial policy that arise from the estab- 
lishment of the European Common Market. 

Mr. Isaiah Frank is eminently qualified 
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to undertake such a project by reason of 
his long experience with problems of Eu- 
ropean integration in the United States 
Department of State. He makes excellent 
use of relevant material published in Eng- 
lish and relies also on unpublished infor- 
mation available to him. It is unfortunate, 
however, that no use was made of the 
pertinent literature published in French, 
German, and Italian. I have found refer- 
ence to only one source in a foreign lan- 
guage, although scores of articles of good 
quality have been written in these lan- 
guages. 

The neglect of non-English sources ap- 
pears to be responsible, for example, for 
the slight treatment given to the possi- 
bility of deflections in production within 
an all-European free-trade area. Deflec- 
tion of production will occfr if raw ma- 


.terials and intermediate products pay lower 


duties in some countries of the free-trade 
area, thus giving producers in these coun- 
tries an artificial advantage over firms in 
other member states in the manufacturing 
of commodities that require these as in- 
puts. Japanese cloth, for example, might 
be imported into Denmark and Sweden for 
finishing at low tariff rates, whereas gray 
cloth from India and Hong Kong might 
enter Britain duty-free. Also, factories 
might be established in low-tariff countries 
to assemble machine parts imported from, 


for example, Japan. 


The author also appears to underestimate 
the differential advantages of Britain in a 
free trade area, especially in view of the 
possibility that the availability of markets 
in Europe and in the Commonwealth may 
induce American investors to shift their 
European investments to England. In ad- 
dition, one could question the validity of 
putting the blame for the failure of ac- 
complishing an accommodation between the 
Common Market and the United Kingdom 
exclusively on the French. Concessions re- 
cently offered by Britain with regard to 
the harmonization of tariffs and the es- 
tablishment of common institutions imply ` 
that the British have to carry some re- 
sponsibility for the failure of previous 
negotiations. 

These criticisms should not detract from 
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a basically favorable judgment, however. 
Mr. Frank presents much valuable mate- 
rial, and his book is recommended to all 
who profess interest in problems of eco- 
nomic integration in Europe. 

BELA BALASSA 
Assistant Professor 3 
Department of Economics 
Yale University 


James Jay Arren. The European Com- 
mon Market and the GATT. Pp. xii, 
244, Washington, .D. C.: University 
Press of Washington, D. C., 1960. $6.00. 


Mr. Allen’s approach is legal and taxo- 
nomic. The author sets’ out to investigate 
the following problems of the European 
Common Market (ECM): internal opera- 
tions, common? extérnal tariff, quantitative 
restrictions in external trade, agricultural 
policy, and the association with overseas 
territories. About each of these problems 
he asks three questions: the compatibility 
with the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT), trade diversion versus 
trade creation, and the impact on the 
United States. Five problems times three 
questions yields fifteen chapters. 

This rather artificial structure is super- 
imposed on a substantial discussion of two 
main themes: is a particular aspect of the 
ECM, as stated in Rome Treaty and in 
other official documents, compatible with 
the provisions of the GATT treaty? is 
there a tendency for the ECM to be more 
trade-diverting than trade-creating, and, if 
so, is the ECM compatible with the spirit— 
or perhaps the letter—of the GATT? In 
answering the first question, Mr. Allen 
finds that the method used by the ECM 
of calculating the average future tariff is 
biased so as to yield an estimate of the 
average tariff which is higher than that 
which would result from a more proper 
procedure. ` 

As to trade-diversion versus trade-crea- 
tion, Mr. Allen cannot reach any definite 
conclusion and tends to end on the hopeful 
note that the trade creation effect would 
prevail. The inability to give a more con- 
clusiveʻanswer results to some extent from 
his predominantly legal approach. 
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The impact of the ECM on the United 
States is subject to a close study, but legal 
points do not matter very much, says Mr. 
Allen. The United States has adopted a 
flexible approach to the compatibility of 
the ECM with the provisions of the GATT 
treaty, and there are good reasons, mostly 
of political nature, to do so—for instance, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and the end of the German-French feud. 
One can legitimately ask whether these po- 
litical sentiments will prevail over the 
American business community and whether 
Congress will benignly observe and accept 
the interpretation of GATT convenient for 
some other countries without getting any 
reciprocity for the United States. 

Some questions could not be answered 
by Mr. Allen because the existing treaties 
do not provide us with clear definitions or 
do not provide for the situations occurring 
in practice. Such statements as “substan- 
tially all the trade,” for example, are not 
clear and did not make Mr. Allen’s task 
any easier. It is good to have these de- 
ficiencies and weaknesses exposed. 

The Jargest part of the book, namely. the 
five chapters investigating the legal com- 
patibility of the.ECM treaty with the 
GATT treaty, will be a worthwhile source 
for all of us interested in this subject. 

STANISLAW WASOWSKI 

Assistant Professor of Economics 

Georgetown University 
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Joun W. GARDNER. Excellence: Can We 
Be Equal and Excellent Too? Pp, xiv, | 
171. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1961. $3.95. s 


It is difñcult to share the optimistic be- 
lief of the dust-cover commentators that 
Dr. Gardner’s sermon`on excellence “will 
be widely read,” although it is a good ser- 
mon and deserves to be widely circulated. 
It will be read and, in general, applauded 
by those of us who get free copies; already 
think as Dr. Gardner does; and have spent 
half a lifetime or more in trying to do 
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Religion and Economic Action 


By Kurt Samuelsson 


Max WEBER’s hypothesis that radical Protestantism was, a chief 
determinant in the development of capitalism is widely accepted 
among Western social scientists, economists, historians, and religious 
educators. 

In this volume, a Swedish economic historian subjects Weber's 
classic, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, to a probing 
examination, As George C. Homans, professor of sociology at Harvard 
University observes: ' does not just tinker with Weber’s hypothesis. 
He leaves it in ruins.’ 

. Wherever the theories of Max Weber are read aai discussed—and 
this means the social science and religion departments of most 
American universities — Religion and Economic Action will be re- 
quired reading. . OCTOBER; $3.75 
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something about the matter, but our com- 
mercial publication industry is not de- 
‘signed for getting such books into the 
hands of those who ought to read them— 
which should be the definition of “publi- 
cation” in a civilized society. 

A brief review affords no place for the 


recital of a long list of disabilities and ex- - 


cellencies. The work has both; this re- 
viewer will confine himself to one of the 
latter. Dr. Gardner comes very close to 
a full realization that the school and col- 
lege classroom has lost its primacy—save 
in the purely chronological sense—in the 
total educational process. This attitude is 
almost unique in our literature on educa- 
tion, most of which limits itself to school 
and college and never gets around to edu- 
cation at all. The facts of modern educa- 
tional life are that no educational problem 
-—the learning of foreign languages, for ex- 


ample—can be seriously discussed until it’ 


is divided into its formal—classroom—and 
informal components, and that the major 
‘test of the classroom experience is the abil- 
ity of the student to grow after he has left 
the classroom. Dr, Gardner, quite prop- 
erly, relates these facts to the pursuit of 
excellence. 

As with most sermons, the proposals for 
betterment are generally that somebody 
else do something. Since just this matter 
of the adjustment of the formal.to the in- 
formal educational process, the definition 
of their relationship, and the division of 
responsibilities between them constitutes 
our most important present educational 
problem, it is a pity that the president of 
one of the large foundations did not pro- 
pose that a foundation make a serious 
study and evaluation of our mechanisms 
of informal education with a view to the 
establishment of some standards and some 
guideposts, so that this road to excellence 
might be made, if not easier, at least some- 
what better marked and lighted. 

Mortimer GRAVES 

West Newbury ` 

Massachusetts 


Seymour E. Harris (Ed.). 
cation in the United States: The Eco- 
nomic Problems. Pp. 252. Cambridge, 


Higher Edu- ` 
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Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960. 
$5.50. 


This volume is based on the outcomes 
of a seminar on the economics of higher 
education which was sponsored by Har- 
vard University during 1958-1959. It pre- 
sents and summarizes papers prepared by 
forty-three of the 105 distinguished par- 
ticipants. In addition, it presents an over- 
view and synthesis by Professor Harris of 
the broad issues in the economics of higher 
education. 

The seminar gave primary consideration 
to the major factors involved in the costs 
of providing higher education., The con- 
ferences were not concerned with the costs 
students incur in attending college, except 
for what they should pay in tuition and 
fees to assist the institutions in providing 
suitable educational programs and. facili- 
ties. More specifically, the scope and 
character of the seminar is indicated by 
the titles of the six one- or two-day confer- 
ences that were held. These were “Pric- 
ing and the Student Body,” “Government 
Aid,” “Faculty Status,” “Experiments with 
Educational and Economic Issues,” “Eco- 
nomics and Education Values,” and “In- 
vestment and Endowment Policies.” 

The importance of exploring the com- 
plicated problems of financing both the 
capital and the operating budgets of col- 
leges during the next decade is indicated 
by the fact that in this period colleges will 
need to expand their facilities through the 
expenditure of at least $20 billion, and 
their annual operating budgets from $5 
billion in 1960 to $15 billion in 1970. At 
the moment, no one knows where the 
money is coming from to double the cur- 
rent $1 billion invested each year in capi- 
tal improvements or the increasing sums 
required each year for operating purposes, 
which are estimated to be three times the 
present budget by 1970. 

The forty-three papers that constitute 
this volume vary widely in both quality 
and viewpoint, but as a whole are well 
worth careful study by those who govern, 
finance, or administer institutions of higher 
education. The first major topic, “Pricing 
and the Student Body,” should also be 
studied by students and their parents for 
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a preview of what to expect in the way of 
increases in tuition and fees during the 
decade into which we have just entered. 
The reviewer participated in the final 
conference on “Investment and Endow- 
ment Policies.” He recommends from 
personal knowledge the ten stimulating 
and informative papers on how to invest 
` and manage institutional funds. Several of 
the unorthodox plans ‘now. being success- 
fully used by our leading universities may 
encourage others to go and do likewise. 
Ernest V. Hotris 
Director, College and University 
Administration Branch 
Division of Higher Education 
Office of Education 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


STANLEY D1amonp (Ed.). Culture in His- 
tory: Essays in Honor of Paul Radin. 
Pp. xxiv, 1014. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1960. $15.00. 

Culture in History is in the classic tra- 
dition of a Festschrift, and its thousand 
pages contain a series of articles which 
complements the late Paul Radin’s wide- 
ranging interests. As the editor, Stanley 
Diamond, notes, Paul Radin looked on an- 
thropology “not as a career, but as a way 
of life,” and he influenced a notable series 
of scholars during his lifetime, many of 
whom have ‘contributed to this volume of 
essays. 5 

Cora duBois’ “Paul Radin: An Apprecia- 
tion” is followed by some fifty-two papers 
grouped under five headings. The first 
section, “The Primitive World View,” re- 
flects one of Radin’s enduring interests, 
and brings together papers by Robert Red- 
field on the thinker and intellectual in 
primitive society; A. Irving Hallowell on 
Ojibwa behavior and world view; Leslie 
A. White on Keresan Pueblo world view; 
and Clyde Kluckhohn on Navaho cate- 
gories, among others. Here is the best 
thinking to date on this important topic. 

The second section, “Approaches to Cul- 
ture,” has no theme, but includes papers 
by Robert H. Lowie on empathy, Melville 
Jacobs on humor, Katharine Luomola on 
the importance of the dog in Polynesia, 
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and E. E. Evans-Pritchard on the Sudan, 
among many others. 

Part III, “Ritual, Religion and Myth,” 
returns to Radin’s major interests. Claude 
Lévi-Strauss provides a structural analysis 
of four Winnebago myths which comple- 
ments and deepens Radin’s historical analy- 
sis; David Bidney examines the problem 
of primitive monotheism; ` John V. Murra 
and John Rowe consider religion among 
the Inca; David G. Mendelbaum, A. E. 
Jensen, Stanley Edgar Hyman, Karl G. 
Izikowitz, Mircea Eliade, and Ake Hult- 
krantz, among others, provide interesting 
accounts of particular problems; and Earl 
W. Count attempts a biosocial synthesis 
of myth as world view. 

The fourth section, “History, Social The- 
ory and Law,” includes important papers 
by Paul Tillich on Marx’s view of his- 
tory; Stanley Diamond on Marxian theo- 
ries of law; Huntington Cairns òn the 
data of legal theory; Irving Goldman on 
the evolution of Polynesian societies; and 
Morton H. Fried on the evolution of so- 
cial stratification and the state, as well as 
more specifically oriented papers by Julian 
Steward, John L. Phelan, and Verne Ray. 
The last two papers in this section, Nancy 
O. Lurie’s “Winnebago Protohistory” and 
James B. Griffin’s “A Hypothesis for’ the 
Prehistory of the Winnebago,” put the 
Winnebago in better historical perspective 
than was possible when’ Radin made his 
pioneer studies, 

Part V, “Language,” includes papers by 
Eric H. Lenneberg, Morris Swadesh, Jo- 
seph Greenberg, Fang Kuei Li, Harry 
Hoijer, Mary Haas, and A. L. Kroeber. 
Of particular interest is Greenberg’s sur- 
vey of African prosodic systems, though 
linguistic specialists will also be interested 
in Swadesh’s views on interhemispheric 
linguistic connections, Li’s classification of 
Tai dialects, Hoijer’s Athabaskan languages 
of the Pacific Coast, Mary Haas’ genetic 
affiliations of Algonkian, and Kroeber’s 
Yurok speech usages. 

A Bibliography of Paul Radin’s writings, 
compiled by Richard Werbner, completes 
the volume, . 

These brief remarks do not do justice to 
the rich and varied subject matter encom- 
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passed in Culture in History. The reader 
will find much of modern intellectual his- 
tory dissected and discussed in the style 
which Paul Radin pioneered. As Stanley 
Diamond remarks in his Preface, it is 
doubtful that any other anthropologist 
could have stimulated such a reaction. 
FRED EccAN 
Professor of Anthropology 
University of Chicago 


Mervin M. Tumm, with Arnotp S. FELD- 
MAN. Social Class and Social Change 
in Puerto Rico. (A Social Science Re- 
search Center Study.) Pp. xxvi, 549. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1961. $10.00. 

The raw materials of this book are in- 
terviews with a thousand family heads who 
form a roughly representative sample of 
the Puerto Rican population with regard 
to schooling completed and area of resi- 
dence. The authors almost successfully 
disarm any critic by candidly admitting 
the limitations of the study. They analyze 
only the systems of social relations sug- 
gested by the interviews and do not pre- 
tend to integrate their findings with data 
on the socioeconomic processes of the so- 
ciety as a whole. They recognize—but still 
run—the risks of studies done by “out- 
siders” who use methods developed in 
other contexts. They make no attempt to 
draw social portraits or to assess the qual- 
ity of life of the several classes. In a 
three-page footnote they examine and in 
effect dismiss some persuasive psychologi- 
cal evidence of a Puerto Rican personality 
pattern marked by pessimism, emotional 
inhibition, and inferiority feelings. They 
fail to compare their Puerto Rican data 
with those of other developing, or other 
Latin-American, societies, although they 
do include scattered references to the 
American scene and a supplement compar- 
‘ing occupational mobility in Puerto Rico 
and in thirteen developed countries. In 
-short, the authors contribute a building 
block to the construction of a scholarly 
edifice for which they identify no architect 
or plan. oe 

It is hard to tell with what hypotheses 
the authors undertook this study. Some of 
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them must have arisen from the whir of 
the punch cards, as did the discovery that 
the neatest scaling of the interview data 
resulted from grouping the respondents 
into five categories according to years of 
school completed. But however they are 
derived, the book has two main themes. 
One is that Puerto Ricans tend to relate 
themselves to their whole society and not 
segments of it, to entertain favorable self- 
images in the face of marked class differ- 
ences, and to anticipate an increase in so- 
cial leveling and in general prosperity. 
Such attitudes make for interclass harmony 
precisely when it might be threatened by 
the: enrichissez-vous spirit of a new bour- 
geoisie. Second, a traditional Hispanic 


. set of values and a modern entrepreneurial 


set are said to be in tension, and the so- 
ciety itself on the threshotd of cultural 
self-determination. So closely do these 
propositions coincide with the doctrine of 
the island’s majority party that one won- 
ders whether an ideology-corrective factor 
should not have been punched into the in- 
terview cards. 

The data themselves ate often interest- 
ing and sometimes unexpected. Sole reli- 
ance upon the interview technique, how- 
ever—or at least upon the particular sched- 
ule employed—is at many points a clumsy 
substitute for direct observation’ and in- 
conclusive for catching the psychological 
undercurrents of this society in change. 

RICHARD M, Morse 

Acting Chairman 

Department of History > 

Long Island Center 

State University of New York 


C. Erc Lincotn. The Black Muslims in 
America. Pp. xi, 276. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1961. $4.95. 


.. White Americans are only slowly com- 


ing to realize how extensively their Negro 
fellow citizens have changed in- the last 
generation. The dull acceptance, religious 
escapism, and personal demoralization that 
characterized. the mode of adjustment to 
disprivilege of so many in the past are 
rapidly being replaced by disciplined pro- 
test movements of many kinds. The Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
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Colored People (NAACP), which seemed 
quite “radical” to many persons even ten 


years ago, is now in the center or perhaps 


among the conservative groups, although it 
has not changed its mode of protest. The 
“new Negro” is impatient; he believes that 
to have allowed the Emancipation Procla- 
mation to mellow for a century is long 
enough. He has been impressed by the 
twenty-year struggle of free societies 
against totalitarianism—and has come to 
believe that freedom at home is an equally 
good idea. The rise of “black Africa” has 
filled him with pride and hope and has 
strengthened his desire 'to take part in the 
destruction of racial barriers. i 


Some American Negroes have shared in 


a slow but significant improvement of 
status. To support their hopes these per- 
sons have the weapons available to the 
educated and economically better off— 
such instruments as political activity, the 
NAACP, and the amazing sit-in movement. 
For those trapped in our urban slums, 
however, caught up in the currents of 
change, but having little access to insti- 
tutional means of struggle, there is only 
demoralization or an imaginative leap into 
a world of their own making. 

The Black Muslims have made such a 
leap. In this excellent book, Professor 
Lincoln describes in rich detail their ex- 
treme “nationalism,” their anti-white atti- 
tudes, their quasi-Muslim religious orienta- 
tion—a sharp denial of the old, unwanted 
self and of the Christian society that has 
treated fhem so badly. f 

This book is far more than a descriptive 
case study. Lincoln shows the relationship 
between the Black Muslims and earlier pro- 
test movements among American Negroes. 
He carefully describes the social conditions 
from which the sect develops. And he 

` draws on’a wide range of concepts from 
the sociology of religion and theories of 
minority-majority relations to interpret this 
important expression of Negro protest. 
Professor Lincoln makes clear that the im- 
portant question is not’ the truth or falsity 


of their “Moslem” claims; another per- - 


son’s myth system often seems a little 
bizarre, if not downright dangerous. For 


America, the significant issue is this:. Will 


‘ 
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‘the Black Muslims prove to be a disrup- 


tive force, will they deepen the racial cleav- 
age by their categorical attack on all things 
“white”? Or will the movement, by the 
personal discipline it encourages, by the 
sense of pride it generates, by the eco- 
nomic opportunities and “political” skills 
it develops ‘prove to be a more construc- 
tive approach to the problems faced by 
our most seriously deprived colored Ameri- 
cans than any alternative made possible 
for them by the dominant society? The 
answer to this question has not yet been ` 
given. As the author shows, the course of 
development of the Black Muslims is as 
much dependent upon the society in which 
it is found as upon processes within the 
group. If colored Americans continue. to 
pile up in urban slums, and continue to be 
denied the self-respect and the opportunity 
that our system promises, the violent and 
divisive aspects of the movement will be 
strengthened. If, however, America is able 
to make significant reductions in discrimi- 
nation and is able to sustain the hope that 
one can struggle with his problems within 
the framework of our established institu- 
tions, the Black Muslims will either fade 
out or will be redefined in such a way as 
to make the sect a suitable instrument for 
individual and group development in a 
democratic society. 

This is a book worth thinking about. It 
is not simply the description of an un- 
usual sect, but a spotlight on the strange 
and wonderful ways man lias for strug- 
gling with his problems. 

J. Mitton YINGER 

Professor of Sociology ` 

Oberlin College 


SHELBY T. McCoy. The Negro in France. 
Pp. viii, 278. Lexington: University of 
Kentucky Press, 1961. $7.00. 

For a long time, three groups of Negroes, 
the West Indian, the French African, and’ 
the American, have visited France, and 
many of them have taken up residence 
there. Persons of mixed descent are fairly 
numerous in the West Indies, but there- 
are few among the French Africans. The 
class-conscious West Indian speaks French 
as his native language, regards himself as 
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a Frenchman, and tends to look down on 
the French African. The French African 
has liked the advantages of French civili- 
zation, but he has desired independence. 
Large numbers of Negroes from the United 
States go to France to enjoy the freedom 
and equality to be found there. 

Professor McCloy writes of “the enor- 
mous part” the Negro has played in French 
history. While one may question whether 
the Negro’s role in France itself has been 
of that order, he has had an interesting 
and, at times, an important part in French 
life. 5 

Treating the material historically rather 
than sociologically, McCloy traces the rec- 
ord of Negroes in France from the arrival 
of galley slaves in the 1600’s to the activi- 
ties of students and politicians in the late 
1950’s. Colonial slaves followed the galley 
slaves, but since 1848 the Negro has gone 
to France mainly for his education. 

During the Revolutionary period, some 
Negroes prospered, and a few attained 
military and political distinction. The 
great majority, like peasants and workers 
in general, remained poor and handicapped. 
Since 1848 Negroes have sat in the French 
parliament, but until 1946 the number serv- 
ing at one time usually did not exceed two 
or three. From 1946 to 1958, from thirty 
to thirty-three Negroes sat as deputies and 
twenty-one or twenty-two as senators. The 
number was greatly reduced in the Fifth 
Republic under President de Gaulle be- 
cause the African colonies became autono- 
mous. Ten Negroes have served as mem- 
bers of French cabinets, as ministers or 
undersecretaries, the majority coming from 
the African colonies, the others from the 
Caribbean. 

One chapter is devoted to the participa- 
tion of Negroes in France’s military forces 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth century, 
- with special attention to the rise of Alex- 
ander Dumas and others to the rank of 
general and to the revolt in Santo Domingo 
(Haiti). Another chapter deals with the 
military deeds of Negroes in the Franco- 
Prussian War and World Wars I and II. 
The author states that in the War of 1914- 
1918 “the Negro legions were the saviors 
of France.” 
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Attention is given to the athletic par- 
ticipation by Negro colonials in France, to 
the emergence of the Negro as an enter- 
tainer, and to his productions in litera- 
ture, especially in poetry, drama, and the 
novel. The works of Dumas père, Dumas 
fils, René Maran of Martinique, Léopold 
Senghor of Senegal, Aimé Césaire of 
Martinique, Jacques Roumain of Haiti, 
and David Diop are emphasized. 

Pointing out that the French have al- 
ways welcomed the Negro at their educa- 
tional institutions, McCloy mentions the 
distinguished Negroes who came to France 
to study—including Henry Tanner of Pitts- 
burgh, Alain Locke of Howard University, 
Felix Eboué of Guiana and later Governor 
of French Equatorial Africa, Gaston Mon- 
nerville of Guiana, President of the 
Senate of France since 1946, and Senghor 
of Senegal, now Presiderft of the Mali 
Federation—the students’ housing prob- 
lems, and the nationalism of the French 
Africans, : 

McCloy found little anti-Negro discrimi- 
nation in France, but he expects that segre- 
gation will increase as more Negroes come 
to France. He thinks that the French will 
continue to treat Negroes well, in part be- 
cause France will continue to need their 
support in troubled times. It is suggested 
that, with increasing self-confidence, the 
Negro may be less sensitive. 

Although the book’s style is informal, it 
is, as a whole, well documented. An ex- 
ception is the statement that “numerous 
records of interracial intermarriages in the 
eighteenth century and afterward‘have been 
found in the archives,” an assertion which 
is unsupported by figures or citations. 

GEORGE E. Simpson 

Chairman 

Department of Sociology 

and Anthropology 
Oberlin College 


RoserrT O. Broop, Jr. and Donatp M. 
Worre. Husbands and Wives: The 
Dynamics of Married Living. Pp. xxi, 
293. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960. 
$5.00. 


The two objectives of this book are (1) 
to present the dynamics of American mar- 


ate, 
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riage, and (2) to report the findings from 
structured interviews with 731 Detroit 
mothers and 178 Michigan farm mothers. 
Each chapter contains a general discussion 
of marital and family relationships, with 
the expectation that this will give a frame 
of reference in which to place the research 
findings. ` 

Part I deals with two aspects of family 
. structure: (1) the relative dominance of 
the two partners in decision-making, and 
(2) division of labor in home tasks. The 
authors found that the aggregate balance 
of power was slightly in the husband’s di- 
rection and that specialization was along 
traditional sex lines. 

Part II is concerned with family’ func- 
tions. For the purpose of this book, a 
family function is a service performed by 
the husband and/or the wife. Five spe- 
cific’ functions ate discussed: economic ac- 
tivities, having children, securing compan- 
ionship, being understanding—particularly 
as exhibited by husbands, and the giving 
and receiving of love and affection. The 
principal findings from the interviews on 
rural-urban differences are given. Such 
economic activities as the growth and 
preservation of food were engaged in much 
more frequently by farm than by city 
families. Having children gave more emo- 
tional satisfaction to urban than to farm 
wives. Companionship was chosen as the 
most valuable aspect of marriage by. both 
urban and farm wives, with farm wives 
mentioning it slightly more often, On be- 
ing understanding, a larger percent of 
farm than city wives usually told their 
husbands their problems. Love and affec- 
tion were given and received by a larger 
percent of urban than farm wives. Farm- 
ers were found relatively taciturn in emo- 
tional behavior, and this might inhibit ex- 
pressions of love and affection. 

The authors indicate that only one part- 
ner—the wife—was interviewed. They re- 
port that “previous studies have shown a 
close correlation between what husbands 
and wives say about their marriages, mak- 
ing it possible to rely on one partner’s 
responses” (p. 6). One is inclined to ques- 
tion this, particularly in view of the rela- 
tively low correlations between the marital- 
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adjustment scores of husbands and their 
wives. Burgess and Wallin report .41; 
Terman for his first study had .59, and 
for his genius subjects .52; and Locke in- 
dicates that for his married spouses it was 
.36 and for his divorced .04. It is much 
less time consuming to interview just moth- 
ers, and this may be a sufficient reason to 
do so. However, it will not give a com- 
plete picture of the dynamics of husband- 
wife interactions. 
, Harvey J. Locke 
University of Southern California 


Or1s Duprey Duncan, W. RicHarp Scort, 
STANLEY: LIEBERSON, BEVERLY DUNCAN, 
and Har H. WinsBoroucH. Metropolis 
and Region. Pp. xviii, 587. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press for Resources for 
the Future, 1960. $8.50. 


What kinds of economic activities are ` 
performed in’and around the large cities 
of the United States? The authors of this 
extensive monograph attempt to provide an 
answer. Working with the elementary no- 
tion that a city exists through a series of 
exchange—or input-output—relations with 
other cities and nonurban areas, the au- 
thors construct a functional classification 
of large cities. In the process they sum- 
marize much of the literature on the sub- 
ject of location and provide many new 
analyses of existing bodies of data. 

Part I, “The Metropolis and Its Func- 
tions,” summarizes the literature in re- 
gional urban economics; the authors are 
urban ecologists and sociologists, but most 
persons will interpret the subject-matter as 
economic. Financial data, such as bank 
loans, as well as data on commerce and 
manufacturing, are then used to show the 
utility of input-output analysis and to 
show the regional structure of the coun- 
try. Part II, “Metropolitan Dominance: 
Hinterland and Activities,” describes ac- 
tivities, such as mining and agriculture, 
typically carried on in the hinterland of 
the metropolis, but whose distribution is 
closely related to the location of the me- 
tropolis. Part III, “Industry Structure 
and Regional Relationships,” presents a 


- method of generating an industrial profile 


of a city, based both on its more typical 
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industrial activities and on the sources of 
. its raw materials and the destinations of 
its products. Finally, Part IV, “Fifty 
Major Cities and Their Regional Relation- 
ships,” describes the economic input-out- 
put relations of most large cities in the 
United States. These cities have been 


classified according to the extent of their. 


region and their major activities including, 
for example, national metropolitan centers, 
regional capitals, and manufacturing cen- 
ters. : 

The uninitiated reader is likely to have 
rather slow going through the maze of de- 
tailed information contained in this book. 
The monograph was not exactly written 
for popular consumption. It represents a 
major contribution to our knowledge of 
regional economics. Massive compendia of 
data are rarely exciting. Yet many of 
them prove to be extremely valuable, both 
as reference works and as starting points 
for further research. This monograph 
should be no exception. 

THEODORE R. ANDERSON 

Department of Sociology and 

Anthropology 
State University of Iowa 
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